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PREFACE. 


THE  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  at  Boston  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  unusually  large  attendance  of 
members  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  for  the 
high  character  of  the  papers  read  and  of  the  discussions  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  and  also  for  the  appreciative  interest  shown  by  the 
best  citizens  of  the  philanthropic  and  cultured  city  in  which  the 
Congress  assembled.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  all  the  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  in  the  State  House, 
the  use  of  which  was  tendered  for  this  purpose  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  which  also  made  a  special  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  meeting.  The  only  regret  expressed  by  any  of  those 
in  attendance  was,  that  more  time  could  not  have  been  devoted  to 
free  and  off-hand  debate. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  prison  question 
may  be  discussed:  that  of  the  community,  that  of  the  institution, 
and  that  of  the  prisoner.  These  interests  are  not  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  but  they  are  not  identical.  It  is  natural  that  the 
typical  citizen,  not  familiar  with  the  issues  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  crime  and  criminals,  should  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  by  the  rem-ession  and  punishment  of 
crime,  and  give  but  slight  thought  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  likely  to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  this  is 
to  be  accomplished  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  consider  it.  He 
is  in  favor  of  prompt  and  severe  measures,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
higher  aims  of  prison  discipline,  but  keenly  sensitive  to  the  pecu- 
niary cost  of  convict  establishments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  prison  official  is  perhaps  most  interested  in  the  reputation 
of  the  prison  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  and  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  well-founded  cause  of  complaint  against  his  adminis- 
tration, on  the  score  of  insecurity,  defective  sanitation,  the  lack  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness,  insubordination,  neglect,  extravagance, 
laxity  of  discipline,  or  insufficient  earnings.  His  temptation  is  to 


put  the  prison  between  himself  and  the  convict,  to  rely  upon  the 
regime  of  the  prison  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  way  of  the  prisoner's  reformation,  and  to  ignore  or 
undervalue  the  element  of  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  in 
his  dealings  with  him.  But  every  crime  is  committed  by  a  man; 
and  science,  religion,  and  humanity  are  agreed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  penitentiary  is  to  save  the  man,  if  possible,  by  impres- 
sing upon  his  mind  the  guilt,  the  folly,  the  danger,  and  the 
unprofitable  nature  of  crime,  and  inducing  him  to  abandon  a 
criminal  career,  and  choose  a  life  of  integrity  and  industry.  The 
1  a w  deals  with  crime,  but  the  prison  deals  with  the  criminal:  and 
if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed,  he  must  be  studied,  comprehended,  and 
i he  treatment  given  him  must  be  in  harmony  with  his  nature,  and 
adapted  to  exert  a  healing  influence  over  him.  So  far  as  possible, 
what  is  lacking  in  him  must  be  supplied, — what  is  latent  developed, 
what  is  perverted  straightened.  For  this  end,  he  requires  before 
all  to  be  treated  individually,  in  accordance  with  his  personality, 
and  not  by  any  merely  routine  system.  This  is  also  the  interest  of 
society,  since  society  is  most  effectually  protected  against  the  con- 
sequences of  crime  by  the  conversion  of  the  criminal  into  a  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Boston  Prison  Congress,  to 
which  the  reader's  attention  is  especially  invited,  is  the  extent  to 
which  this  conception  of  the  question  received  recognition.  Some 
of  the  speakers  approached  the  subject  from  the  religious  and 
others  from  the  scientific  side  ;  but  all  appeared  to  be  agreed  that. 
whether  the  criminal  is  morally  depraved  or  simply  the  victim  of 
his  physical  and  mental  organization, —  whether  the  primary  aim 
of  prison  discipline  is  the  physical,  the  mental,  or  the  moral  cul- 
ture of  the  prisoner, —  it  is  the  redemption  of  the  prisoner  that  \ve 
seek,  by  any  and  all  appropriate  agencies  and  instrumentalities; 
and  that  no  other  end  can  be  substituted  for  this,  or  take  preced- 
ence of  it.  On  this  point,  too,  there  was  perfect  accord  between 
the  officers  of  prisons  and  the  outsiders,  whose  interest  in  penology 
is  not  oMicial,  hut  philanthropic,  patriotic,  or  simply  humanitarian. 
The  development  of  this  sentiment  within  the  Association  has  been 
the  work  i>i'  years,  and  it  will  be  yet  many  years  before  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  general  public;  but  the  tone  of  the  comments 
upon  the  work  of  the  Congress  made  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
not  only  in  Boston  but  elsewhere,  indicates  that  the  seed  already 
sown  has  taken  root  and  is  growing. 


1 1  is  very  evident  that  all  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  all 
systems  of  prison  organization  and  control,  and  all  systems  of 
prison  labor,  must,  in  the  view  of  the  Association,  be  ultimately 
subjected  to  this  test,  and  judged  by  it.  They  will  stand  or  fall, 
according  to  the  observed  effect  of  each  in  reforming  criminals  and 
in  diminishing  the  volume  of  crime.  The  indeterminate  sentence, 
tlic  separate  system,  the  various  forms  of  employing  convict  labor, 
the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  religious  training  of  prisoners,  and 
the  divorce  of  prisons  from  politics,  are  all  advocated  by  their 
respective  champions  on  these  grounds.  The  Bertillon  plan  of 
registration  of  the  measurements  of  criminals  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  them  is  urged,  because  it  is  believed  that  it  will  enable 
us  to  apply  the  test  of  actual  reformatory  results  to  every  system, 
and  to  form  a  true  judgment  as  to  its  merits,  unbiased  by  pre- 
judice or  pride  of  opinion.  The  cumulative  sentence  and  the 
habitual  criminals  act  are  only  meant  to  apply  to  the  irreclaimable, 
and  not  to  them  until  every  means  shall  have  been  tried  for  their 
reformation  without  effect.  The  principle  is  accepted  that  society 
takes  aggressive  measures  against  wrong-doers  only  in  its  own 
defense  :  it  makes  war  upon  them  in  the  hope  of  conquering  an 
honorable  peace. 

The  present  unhappy  controversy  over  the  employment  of  con- 
victs at  useful,  productive,  and  profitable  work,  while  undergoing 
sentence,  can  only  be  temporary.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  general 
uneasiness  arising  from  the  change  in  the  industrial  system  of  the 
world  consequent  upon  the  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  present  century,  which  have  so  suddenly  and  rapidly  brought 
about  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  operated  by  steam,  and 
have  thus  occasioned  the  wonderful  expansion  of  production. 
Whenever  society  shall  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  economic 
conditions,  the  labor  question,  of  which  this  controversy  is  a  sub- 
ordinate phase,  will  cease  to  give  the  trouble  that  it  now  does. 
Meanwhile,  the  necessity  for  occupation  in  prison  is  conceded.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  interests  of  a  few  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  who  feel  the  competition  of  manufactures  in  prisons, 
shall  be  allowed  to  override  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  state  the  question  in  this  form  is  to  answer  it. 
The  Association  took  steps  looking  toward  the  calling  of  a  special 
conference  on  the  prison  labor  question,  which  will  probably  be 
held  next  December,  in  Albany.  The  next  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the 
autumn  of  1880. 
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The  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  the  Association  by  the 
of  Boston  deserves  acknowledgment  here;  and  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  which  we  were 
privileged  to  inspect  under  peculiarly  agreeable  auspices,  excited 
our  warm  approval  and  admiration. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Ai'i-i.K  ATIONS  for  membership  in  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, and  orders  for  the  Proceedings,  should  be  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  FREDERICK  HOWARD  WINES,  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
The  annual  fee  for  membership  is  five  dollars,  and  all  fees  are  due 
at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year.  The  Proceedings  are  sent, 
without  additional  charge,  to  all  members.  Single  copies  will  be 
supplied,  unbound,  for  one  dollar  ;  and  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  The  Association  needs  a  large 
increase  of  membership,  to  enable  it  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness.  None  of  the  money  contributed  is  paid  to  any  salaried 
officer. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  is  also  the  editor  of  its  official 
organ,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RECORD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  COR- 
1:1:1  TION,  published  monthly  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London.  This  is  the  only  American  journal  specially  devoted 
to  the  prison  question,  and  subscriptions  to  it  are  solicited.  The 
price  of  subscription  is  two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance  :  and  the 
money  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  publishers,  whose  American 
address  is  -i]  and  20  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING   SESSION. 

HTMIE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  held  its 
-L  annual  Congress  for  the  year  1888  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
a>srmbled  in  Tremont  Temple,  on   Saturday,  July  1-t,  at   eight 
n'clnck.  p.  M. 

REMARKS  ;     OF    COL.    EDWARD    J.    RUSSELL. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been  selected,  as  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  to  call  this  meeting  to  order.  I  esteem  it 
an  honor,  and  I  believe  it  also  to  be  a  duty.  To-day,  some  of  us 
have  paid  our  respects  to  the  distinguished  citizen  of  the  country 
who  honors  the  National  Prison  Association  by  being  its  presi- 
dent. To-night,  we  come  to  extend  a  welcome  to  delegates, 
some  of  whom  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  this 
Congress,  from  many  of  the  states  and  territories  of  this  country, 
and  some  from  Canada.  To-morrow  morning,  we  are  to  listen 
to  a  distinguished  divine  of  Boston,  who  has  something  to  say 
upon  this  subject  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  us.  To-morrow 
night,  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city,  the  claims  of  the 
Association  and  the  work  of  prison  reformation  will  be  presented 
by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  well 
posted  in  the  cause ;  and  I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  the  meetings  of  to-morrow, 
you  will  be  prepared  for  those  that  are  to  take  place  under  the 
gilded  dome  on  the  hill. 

The  question  of  prison  reform  and  prison  management  crowds 
upon  the  officers  of  prisons  and  upon  philanthropic  citizens. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  hardened  criminal '.  AVhat 


aiv  we  to  do  with  the  boys  and  yotni^  men  who  throng  the  mills 
that  grind  ceaselessly,  grinding  day  and  night  this  grist,  (for  that 
is  rlir  j>n>per  word  to  use,)  who  are  to  be  the  future  criminals  of 
the  community  '  What  aiv  we  to  do  with  that  mill 'if  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  th  •  Liquor-saloon  and  bar-room.  "What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  prisoner  when  he  is  sent  to  us  for  our  care  '.  What  are 
we  to  do  for  the  young  man,  who,  convicted  of  his  first  crime, 
lia>  served  his  term  in  prison,  and  is  discharged,  to  be  met  at  the 
prison  door  by  old  associates  —  men,  perhaps,  who  are  ready  to 
take  his  money,  and  to  take  him  into  the  saloon  and  ruin  him,  if 
possible  (  "What  are  we  to  do  with  those  msn  \  These  are  perti- 
nent questions. 

But  I  have  been  called  upon  only  to  perform  the  duty  of 
introducing  the  presiding  officer,  and  I  do  it  cheerfully.  I  have 
the  honor  now  to  present  to  you,  as  chairman,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  Huston  and  in  Massachusetts,  Rev.  E.  H.  CAPEX,  Presi- 
dent of  Tufts  College. 

ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME;     BY    PRESIDENT    CAPKN. 

Rev.  E.  H.  CAPEN  took  the  chair,  and  called  upon  Rev. 
Father  THEODORE  A.  METCALF  to  offer  prayer.  After  the 
prayer.  Mr.  CAPKX  spoke  as  follows  : 

Lti<]'n'K  <nxl  (t<-n1l>-iin-ii  :  I  esteem  it  a  rare  privilege  and  a 
high  honor  to  be  invited  by  the  local  committee  to  preside  over 
this  distinguished  assemblage,  and  to  be  their  mouthpiece  in  ex- 
tending the  welcome  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  delegates  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
attend  this  ( 'ongress. 

There  is  no  form  of  philanthropic  work  which  commands  in 
a  higher  degree  my  admiration  than  that  which  you  represent 
the  amelioration  of  the  character  and  condition  of  those  who 
have  fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  who  are  appre- 
hended a>  criminals,  and  are  punished  according  to  the  statute-. 
Ami  this  admiration  is  none  the  less,  that  this  form  of  beneti- 
eener  i>  one  which  does  not  strike,  perhaps,  a  popular  chord. 
There  i-  no  surer  evidence  of  the  height  to  which  OUT  civilization 
has  attained  than  the  interest  shown  in  this  class  of  persons  by 
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the  wise  and  humane.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation,  that  there 
arc  found  among  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  cultivated,  the 
most  refined,  who  occupy  the  very  highest  circles  of  society, 
some  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  their  lives,  not 
merely  in  visiting  those  who  are  in  bonds,  but  in  studying  the 
whole  subject  of  penology — not  merely  as  it  relates  to  the 
management  of  prisons  and  prisoners — to  the  methods  of  prison 
discipline — but  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  crime  ;  and 
after  that,  to  the  cure  of  the  criminal,  which  is  the  really  vital 
part  of  the  subject. 

I  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  Association  to  the  city  of 
Boston  and  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  first  time. 
Thoughtful  and  humane  persons  everywhere,  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  in  the  progress  of  our 
institutions,  will  look  with  expectation  to  the  efforts  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  disappointed.  It  is 
fortunate  that  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  these 
institutions,  who  have  had  personal  experience  in  them,  can 
bring  before  us  the  facts  as  you  have  observed  them ;  that  you 
•can  compare  your  experiences,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true 
philosophy  on  this  subject.  I  think  I  may  say,  without  boast- 
ing, that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  you  have  come  here,  where  per- 
haps there  is  a  stronger  impulse  in  this  direction  than  anywhere 
•else  in  the  civilized  world,  and  where  the  practical  phases  of 
the  subject  have  made  greater  strides  than  elsewhere.  Here 
you  will  meet  men  and  'women  of  the  highest  intelligence,  who 
are  giving  up,  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward,  what  is  most 
precious  to  themselves,  that  they  may  benefit  those  who  are  the 
very  lowest  in  the  social  scale.  Here  all  the  great  philanthropies 
are  most  carefully  nourished.  Here  the  classification  of  pris- 
oners, which  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  has  been  carried  forward,  during  the 
last  decade,  as  perhaps  it  has  been  nowhere  else.  And  the  facil- 
ities for  classification  have  been  furnished  in  magnificent  pris- 
on-, erected  for  the  purpose.  We  have  had  one  great  advantage 
in  Massachusetts,  perhaps  not  altogether  peculiar  to  this  com- 
monwealth; but  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  and  thankful  that 
our  magistrates,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  interruption, 
have  looked  with  deep  and  tender  interest  upon  our  prison 
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MI,  and  that  they  have  done  all  that  they  could  for  its, 
improvement.  Our  legislator^  too,  have  not  been  backward. 
The  prison  commissioners,  who  are  specialists,  have  had  only  to 
a>k.  and  the  legi>latnre  has  granted  their  requests.  We  trust 
and  believe  that  you  will  find  much  here  that  will  be  of  interest 
and  instructive  to  you  in  your  efforts. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  listen  to 
me.  We  had  expected  that  his  honor  the  Mayor  would  utter 
the  welcome  of  the  city  of  Boston;  but,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  the  committee,  lie  is  not  with  us  on  the  platform. 
It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  of  us  that  his  excellency  the 
Governor,  by  reason  of  illness,  is  also  prevented  from  attending 
tli is  meeting;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  one  regrets  his 
•ice  more  profoundly  than  he  does  himself,  not  merely 
because  he  would  gladly  perform  the  duty  which  devolves  upon 
him,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  but  because  he  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist by  nature  and  by  inheritance.  But  we  have  with  us 
his  honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  gentleman  abundantly  com- 
petent to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  commonwealth,  and  whose 
heart  beats  with  responsive  sympathy  with  every  progressive 
and  humane  movement  under  the  sun.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  BRACKETT,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

APDKKSS    OF     I.IKTTKXANTM.oX  KKNoK     MKACKKTT. 

In  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  my  privilege  to  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  express  the  gratification  which  I  know  is  felt  by 
our  people  that  you  have  selected  their  metropolis  as  the  place 
of  your  present  meeting.  It  is  an  especial  pleasure  tome  to 
the  di-tiiigni>hed  president  of  this  Association.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  work  to  which 
the  Association  is  devoted,  that  it  is  proided  over  by  an 
e x-president  of  the  Tinted  States.  j  Applause.  ]  His  labors  in 
this  capacity  have  added,  and  will  add,  to  the  obligations  which 
hi>  i-onntry  is  already  under  to  him.  for  his  services  in  its- 
defence  in  time  of  war.  and  for  his  no  less  efficient  services,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  in  promoting  national  concord 
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and  advancing  the  public  welfare  in  times  of  peace.      [Great 
applause.] 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  never  fail  to  take  ^  lively 
interest  in  every  reformatory  movement  which  promises  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  They  recognize  the  cause 
<>f  prison  reform  as  a  movement  of  that  character.  They  have 
shown  their  regard  for  it  by  the  adoption  of  improved  and  more 
humane  and  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal 
class.  The  reformatory  for  men  at  Concord  and  the  reforma- 
tory for  women  at  Sherborn  are  monuments  of  their  advance- 
ment in  this  direction.  They  take  a  just  pride  in  both  of  thoc 
institutions,  and  will  welcome  your  inspection  of  them.  They 
feel  assured  that  they  will  stand  the  test  of  your  examination, 
and  that  3-011  may  derive  therefrom  valuable  suggestions,  which 
will  be  of  service  to  you  in  studying  the  problems  of  which  you 
are  seeking  the  solution.  But  our  people  have  none  of  that 
false  pride  which  claims  to  have  attained  perfection  in  the 
administration  of  their  institutions,  and  they  confidently  hope 
to  obtain  from  your  discussions  new  light,  which  will  aid  them 
in  making  still  further  improvements. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  management  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions to  which  we  can  with  great  satisfaction  invite  your 
attention.  In  reading,  as  I  have  recently  done,  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  Congress  at  Atlanta  two  years  ago,  I 
was  struck  with  the  remarks  by  a  number  of  the  speakers  as  to 
obstacles  to  good  management  and  reformatory  results  occa- 
sioned by  the  frequent  changes,  for  political  reasons,  of  the 
wardens  of  prisons.  One  of  the  speakers,  Dr.  Sims  of  Tennes- 
see, said  :  "  Every  prison  official  in  the  state,  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  penitentiary  down  to  the  merest  guard  that 
stands  sentry  over  a  county  chain-gang,  is  a  politician,  and  holds 
his  position  because  he  is  a  politician.  His  place  is  dispensed  as 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  office.  He  comes  in  with  his  master,  for 
the  political  service  he  has  rendered  him  in  his  election.  He  is 
kept,  not  for  his  efficiency  or  his  fitness  for  the  place,  but  for 
the  influence  he  can  likely  exert  in  the  next  election.  The 
whole  penal  supervisory  of  the  state,  lessees  and  their  employes. 
prison  keepers  and  their  guards,  are  one  vast  army  of  organized, 
panoplied,  political  clacquers,  in  the  interest  of  the  party  in 
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power.  The  great  proportion  of  them  have  never  devoted  a 
moment  of  thought  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  penology ;  and 
the  few  that  have,  by  the  time  they  have  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  word  penitentiary,  are  rotated  out  of  office  by  this  beau- 
tiful system,  to  make  room  for  the  favorites  of  an  incoming 
administration."1  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  more 
forcible  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the  pernicious  "spoils  sys- 
tem "  in  the  administration  of  public  trusts  than  this.  Another 
speaker,  Mr.  Felton  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  vein,  referred  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  where  a  warden's  position  "  is  subject  to 
the  whim  of  a  new  governor,  regardless  of  his  success  as  a 
warden ;"  and,  in  another  passage  in  his  address,  exclaimed  : 
''  Say  to  the  legislator  and  to  the  governor  that  it  is  child's 
play  to  make  a  toy-shop  of  their  prison-house,  by  changing  its 
warden  as  often  as  the  political  wind  changes." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  no  system 
like  this  in  Massachusetts.  The  principles  of  genuine  civil- 
service  reform  are  adopted  and  lived  up  to,  in  regard  to  our 
prison  officers.  The  governor  who  should  remove  the  warden 
of  our  state  prison  or  the  superintendent  of  either  of  our 
reformatories,  or  any  similar  or  subordinate  officer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  place  to  a  partisan  adherent,  would  thereby 
very  materially  contribute  to  his  own  removal  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. Instead  of  the  desire  to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  the 
governor  always  feels  an  anxiety  as  to  how  he  could  satisfac- 
torily till  the  place,  in  case  either  of  the  efficient  heads  of  the 
institutions  referred  to  should  resign,  or  a  vacancy  should  other- 
\\  i-c  occur.  By  thus  insuring  the  tenure  of  their  positions,  and 
relieving  its  tried  officials  from  concern  in  relation  thereto,  the 
state  enables  them  to  more  fully  devote  their  time  and  eneruie> 
to  devising  and  carrying  out  improved  methods  of  administra-. 
tion  ;  and  thereby  facilitates  the  attainment  of  desired  results. 

Of  the  many  good  fruits  of  this  Association's  work,  one  of 
the  most  useful,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  its  influence  in  creating 
a  more  enlightened  and  Christian  and  wise  public  opinion  as  to 
the  treatment  of  discharged  convicts.  The  paramount  purposes 
of  penal  institutions  are,  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  accomplishment  of  the  second 
conduces  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  first.  The  greater 
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the  number  who  leave  these  institutions  with  the  fixed  determin- 
ation to  commit  no  further  depredations  on  society,  the  better 
society  is  protected.  To  create  that  determination,  while  the 
prisoner  is  in  confinement,  should  be  the  central  aim  of  prison 
discipline.  To  enable  him  to  adhere  to  it  upon  his  release,  is  a 
duty  which  society  owes  both  to  him  and  to  itself.  The  obsta- 
cles in  his  way  are  apparent.  It  is  hard  enough  to  make  one's 
way  in  the  world  when  starting  with  a  good  reputation.  It  is 
far  harder  when  one  starts  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
an  inmate  of  a  prison.  He  is  apt  to  find  the  avenues  to  honest 
employment  barred  against  him.  There  is  no  barricade  or  gate, 
however,  across  the  avenues  to  vice.  The  door  of  the  rum-shop 
and  of  every  other  objectionable  haunt  stands  temptingly  open. 
No  password,  no  letter  of  introduction,  is  required  for  entrance. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  the  circumstances,  so  many,  with  the 
best  of  resolves,  fail  to  keep  them,  and  return  to  the  old  courses. 
The  state  fails  in  its  duty,  when  it  turns  the  prisoner  adrift  pen- 
niless and  without  employment.  Society  pursues  a  suicidal 
policy,  when  it  declines  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and  leaves 
him  no  option  but  again  to  become  its  foe.  The  prejudice 
against  him  may  be  a  natural  one  ;  but  like  other  prejudices  it  is 
one  to  be  conquered.  Our  societies  and  agents  for  aiding  dis- 
charged convicts  are  of  service ;  but  their  efforts  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  cooperation  of  public  sentiment.  Charity  is  a 
virtue,  beautiful  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  It 
is  never  more  so  than  when  it  generously  throws  the  mantle 
of  oblivion  over  the  past  of  a  wrong-doer  who  has  resolved  to 
do  better,  gives  him  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  present  inten- 
tions, aids  him  in  fulfilling  them,  and  thereby  renders  a  service 
both  to  him  and  to  society  itself. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  members  of 
this  Association,  and  trust  that  your  sessions  in  Boston  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  yourselves  as  I  know  they  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  public. 

THE    CHAIRMAN. 

The  committee  had  the  assurance  of  the  presence  on  this 
occasion  of  Hon.  George  D.  Robinson.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
I  am  sure,  no  less  to  you  than  to  the  committee,  that  he  found  it 
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necessary  to  send  a  declination  at  a  very  late  hour  this  afternoon. 
He  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  could  not  come.  But  the  speech 
which  you  have  really  come  to  hear  to-night  is  the  speech  of  the 
distinguished  president  of  this  Association.  When  this  gentle- 
man was  last  in  Boston,  he  visited  it  in  his  official  capacity  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  may  have  supposed  that 
the  homage  which  was  paid  to  him  on  that  occasion  was  the 
compliment  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  official  position  which  he  held.  We  are  glad,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  this  meeting  here  to-night,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  it  enables  us  to  testify  to  him  our  esteem  for  him  on  other 
grounds.  We  honor  him,  indeed,  because  he  has  held  the  most 
distinguished  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  and 
because,  in  holding  that  office,  he  gave  to  the  republic  an  admin- 
istration as  pure,  as  intelligent,  as  individual,  and  as  independ- 
ent, as  any  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  But  we  honor  him  not 
alone  for  the  offices  he  has  held  and  the  honors  he  has  won,  but 
for  what  he  is,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  man.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Gen.  Hayes,  the 
only  living  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  the  president  of 
the  National  Prison  Association.  [Loud  and  long-continued 
applause.] 

PRESIDENT">  ANNUAL  ADDRESS;  BY  EX-PRESIDENT  RUTHERFORD  B. 

HAYES. 

Mi'.  President,  Ladies,  and  Genll<  n/<  n  :  We  are  glad  to  see 
what  Massachusetts  has  done  and  is  doing.  She  does  not  need 
any  instructions  from  the  meeting  of  our  Association.  We  come 
as  scholars  to  learn  from  you.  We  rejoice  at  the  welcome  which 
we  have  received  from  the  president  of  the  meeting  and  from 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  we  appreciate  their  kind  works 
ami  your  kind  endorsement  of  them. 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  at  Balti- 
more, fifteen  years  ago,  said :  "The  name  of  this  Association 
fails  to  give  a  full  idea  of  its  scope  and  aims.  In  terms,  they 
seem  to  be  limited  to  that  class  of  men  who  have  brought  them- 
selves under  the  penalties  of  the  law.  But  the  moment  we 
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begin  to  study  the  character  of  criminals  and  the  causes  of  crime, 
we  find  that  we  are  forced  back  to  a  scrutiny  of  our  social 
s\>trm  and  of  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  our 
fellow-men." 

Again,  in  the  same  great  speech,  he  said :  "  We  would  like 
to  disown  our  common  humanity  with  the  downcast  and  de- 
praved. We'are  apt  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  other 
men.  *  *  *  But,  after  listening  to  thousands  of  prayers  for 
pardon,  I  can  hardly  recall  a  case  where  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
might  have  fallen,  as  my  fellow-man  has  done,  if  I  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  demoralizing  influences,  and  pressed  by 
the  same  temptations/'  The  theory  of  Governor  Seymour  is 
that  the  circumstances  which  make  criminals  abound  in  our 
civilization  ;  and  that  crimes  are  largely  the  outgrowth  of  sur- 
rounding social  influences.  His  contention  is  that  "crimes 
always  take  the  hue  and  aspect  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
committed.  They  show  not  only  guilty  men,  but  a  guilty  people. 
The  world  deems  those  nations  debased  where  crimes  abound. 
It  does  not  merely  say  that  the  laws  are  unwise,  or  that  the 
judiciary  is  corrupt  or  inefficient,  but  it  charges  the  guilt  home 
to  the  whole  society." 

All  who  recognize  and  feel  the  full  force  of  these  pregnant 
statements  are  prepared  to  take  broad  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  question  with  which  this  society  has  to  do.  The  ordinary 
convict  has  few  friends.  The  general  public  thinks  he  fares  wi-11 
enough,  and  asks,  "  Has  he  not  made  his  own  U-d  ( "  Those  who 
would  reform  him  by  improving  his  condition  are  not  engaged 
in  a  popular  work.  More  discouraging  still,  they  find  the  great 
majority  even  of  intelligent  citizens  almost  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  subject.  What  the  friends  of  a  wisely  humane  treatment 
of  criminals,  and  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  crime,  especially  want  is  a  full  and  fair  hearing, — 
an  intelligent  and  interested  consideration  of  the  question. 
Hence  the  organization  of  this  National  Prison  Association. 
Hence  this  annual  meeting  of  the  society  here  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

All  understand  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  valuable  and  perma- 
nent prison  reform,  there  must  be  a  healthy  and  vigorous  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject.  The  evils  we  deplore  and  seek  to  re- 
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move  are  not  merely  in  the  criminals  themselves.  The  great 
statesman  of  New  England,  and  of  our  whole  country,  whose 
name  is  linked  inseparably  with  Boston,  in  a  totally  different 
connection  and  on  another  subject,  touched  with  his  wonted 
depth  and  clearness  and  force  the  very  heart  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter. In  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821^ 
Mr.  Webster  gave  utterance  to  these  weighty  but  not  often 
quoted  sentences  : 

'•Our  New  England  ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals- 
from  Europe.  *  *  *  Their  situation  demanded  a  parceling 
out  and  division  of  the  lands  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  this 
necessary  act  fixed  the  future  frame  and  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  character  of  their  political  institutions  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fundamental  laws  respecting  property.  The  law& 
rendered  estates  divisible  among  sons  and  daughters.  The  right 
of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited  and  curtailed,  was  afterwards 
abolished.  The  entailment  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  the  other 
processes  for  fettering  and  tying  up  inheritances,  \vere  not  appli- 
cable to  the  condition  of  society,  and  not  often  made  use  of. 
*  *  *  The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been  a  great 
subdivision  of  the  soil  and  a  great  equality  of  condition, —  the 
true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a  popular  government.  *  * 
The  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us  how  favorable  to 
public  liberty  is  the  division  of  the  soil  into  small  freeholds ;  and 
a  system  of  laws,  of  which  the  tendency  is,  without  violence  or 
injustice,  to  produce  and  to  preserve  a  degree  of  equality  of 
property.  *  *  *  The  freest  government,  if  it  eon  Id  exist. 
would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if  the  tendency  of  the  laws  \\cre 
to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few  hands,  and  to 
render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  penniless. 
Universal  suffrage,  for  example,  could  not  long  exist  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  was  great  inequality  of  property."  Mr. 
Webster,  concerned  in  framing  the  constitution  of  a  common- 
wealth, already  illustrious,  and  with  a  great  and  inspiring  future. 
dealt  with  these  principles  solely  as  he  deemed  them 'essential  to 
that  object.  He  sought  to  establish  institutions  as  firm  and  last- 
ing as  the  solid  rock,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  as  far  as  possible  give  "  to  all  men  an 
equal  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life."  On  the  other 
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hand,  (iovernor  Seymour,  aiming  to  reform  evils  in  the  bosom  of 
a  mature  and  civilized  society,  invoked  the  same  principles  to 
advance  the  purpose  he  had  at  heart.  lie  saw  that  the  control 
and  accumulation  of  vast  property  in  a  few  hands,  and  the  con- 
sequent poverty  of  the  many,  were  in  their  tendency  suivly 
directing  the  march  of  events  toward  either  anarchy  or  despot- 
ism ;  and  that  these  gigantic  crimes  against  humanity  were 
themselves  the  fruitful  parents  of  those  other  and  smaller  crimes 
against  society  which  prison  reform  especially  seeks  to  remove  or 
diminish.  He  thought  he  saw  clearly  that  any  policy  of  govern- 
ment, any  legislation,  state  or  national,  whose  tendency  is  to 
stimulate  the  greed  for  gold,  the  love  of  display  and  of  luxury  in 
the  American  people,  and  which  emboldens  the  desperate  specu- 
lator in  commercial  centers  to  sport  with  the  sacred  interests  of 
labor  and  to  unsettle  the  business  of  honest  industry,  tends  also 
to  pauperism  and  crime.  On  the  contrary,  any  policy  or  legisla- 
tion which  tends  to  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  property 
among  all  citizens,  according  to  the  true  value  and  merit  of  their 
work,  brings  strength  also  to  the  side  of  morality  and  virtue,  and 
diminishes  in  all  directions  the  danger  of  criminal  violations  of 
law.  Indeed,  with  labor  fully  rewarded,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  springs  of  crime  will  be  more  rapidly  and  surely 
dried  up  than  by  any  measures  whose  direct  aim  is  their  extir- 
pation. 

Society  itself  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  crimes 
by  which  it  suffers.  Where  men  and  women  are  badly  treated, 
vice  and  crime  always  increase  and  abound.  The  children  who 
have  known  only  want  and  neglect  furnish  more  than  their 
share  of  the  convicts  in  all  prisons.  Add  to  these  all  who  are 
educated  to  idleness  —  who  have  grown  up  without  habits  of 
labor  or  the  ability  to  labor  —  and  you  have  the  lion's  part  of 
the  prison  population. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
whole  community  is  interested  in  it,  and  should  give  it  atten- 
tion, and  earnestly  engage  in  practical  measures  for  its  success- 
ful solution.  All  who  have  given  the  subject  the  least  sober 
reflection  see  that  when  a  large  element  of  population  is  with- 
out regular  employment,  without  education,  without  homes  of 
their  own,  not  only  will  discontent  and  crime  increase  and 
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prevail,  but  the  foundations  of  stable  government  and  social 
order  will  be  imperiled.  In  our  country,  with  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  other  essential  features  of  free  government,  the 
causes  of  crime  and  the  seeds  of  revolution  and  anarchy  lie  close 
together,  and  can  not  be  separated. 

A  generation  ago,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  from  high 
authority  the  prophecy  of  a  danger,  which  is  to-day  the  darkest 
cloud  in  our  sky.  It  was  said  of  Macaulay,  when  he  died,  by 
Edward  Everett,  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  our  or 
of  any  age ;  whose  works  for  thirty  years  have  been  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  all  who  read  the  English  language  beneath  the 
circuit  of  the  sun.  Macaulay  leaned  toward  liberal  sentiments. 
But  in  a  letter  on  Jefferson,  written  to  Jefferson's  biographer, 
Mr.  Randall,  he  said  :  "  Institutions  purely  democratic  must, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both." 

*  "  Either  the  poor  will  plunder  the  rich  and  civilization 
will  perish,  or  order  and  property  will  be  saved  by  a  strong 
military  government  and  liberty  will  perish."  These  opinions 
of  Macaulay  were  heard  by  Americans  with  astonishment,  and 
with  a  lofty  and  almost  scornful  incredulity.  But  events. 
with  their  swift  and  powerful  march,  are  rapidly  bringing  the 
nation  face  to  face  with  the  question  to  which  he  referred.  It 
begins  to  attract  and  to  command  attention.  Indeed,  as  Jef- 
ferson said  of  the  slavery  question,  it  startles  the  thoughtful 
friend  of  our  free  institutions  "like  a  lire-bell  in  the  night." 
All  must  admit  that  in  a  country  where  the  property  is 
mainly  held  by  a  few  men  of  great  wealth,  and  where  the 
working-men  have  very  little  education  and  almost  no  property, 
free  institutions  are  simply  impossible.  The  ideal  community 
for  a  free  government  is  one  in  which  all  are  educated,  and  in 
which  all  are,  or  can  be,  owners  of  homes. 

In  America,  as  we  approach  this  ideal  condition,  the  founda- 
tions of  our  institutions  grow  stronger.  As  we  drift  away  from 
it,  they  are  more  and  more  in  danger.  As  long  as  the  working- 
man  can  indulge  a  reasonable  hope  that,  by  industry,  temper- 
ance, and  frugality,  he  can  become  the  owner  of  a  home, 
educate  his  children,  and  lay  up  a  competency  for  his  support 
in  old  age,  our  country  will  continue  to  be  free.  Homes  for  all 
ami  education  for  all,  go  together.  People  who  can  not  earn 
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enough  to  be  the  owners  of  homes  are  doomed  to  ignorance.  If 
ever  our  institutions,  our  laws  and  customs  —  our  social  system 
and  civilization  —  give  to  those  who  earn  their  living  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands  no  such  hope,  the  end  predicted  by  Macau- 
lay  is  inevitable,  and  near  at  hand.  Whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  working-man,  who  seeks  by  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  to  secure  a  home  for  himself  and  his  familv. 
education  for  his  children,  and  a  support  in  old  age,  stands  in 
the  way  of  republican  government  in  America. 

Macaulay  saw  the  great  question  of  our  time,  and  especiallv 
of  our  country,  from  the  old  world  stand-point.  With  him  the 
object'  of  desire  was  to  protect  property,  hereditary  rank,  and 
special  privileges.  In  the  new  world,  with  Americans,  the  main 
object  of  desire  is  to  secure  to  all  human  beings  their  full  and 
fair  share  of  property,  of  education,  of  opportunity,  and  of 
hope.  This  high  purpose  has  never  yet  been  fully  attained  by 
any  government  on  earth.  Perhaps  in  the  order  of  Providence 
it  never  will  be  accomplished  in  absolute  perfection. 

Pauperism  and  crime  have  a  perennial  existence.  They  can 
not  be  extirpated.  They  will  always  present  problems  that 
will  perplex  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  This 
Xational  Prison  Association  has  therefore  set  forth  as  a  reason 
for  its  being,  that  pauperism  and  crime  "are  like  fires  in  the 
social  edifice,  ever  kindling  in  its  different  parts,  which  are  to 
be  kept  under  only  by  watchfulness  and  care.  If  neglected, 
they  burst  out  with  the  flames  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  and 
sweep  away  all  orderly  government." 

Passing  from  this  general  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  measures  for  their  preven- 
tion should  be  based,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the 
specific  objects  of  our  Association.  The  end  aimed  at  is  the 
welfare  of  society.  The  means  favored  by  this  Congress  are  a 
just,  wise,  and  humane  dealing  with  all  offenders,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  step  in  their  lives.  True  prison  reform  is  in  no 
reproachful  sense  sentimental.  It  would  watch,  guard,  provide, 
and  care  for  the  criminal,  at  the  moment  of  his  first  arrest,  at 
the  city  lock-up,  at  the  county  jail,  at  the  workhouse,  at  the 
reformatory,  at  the  intermediate  prison,  at  the  penitentiary,  and 
especiallv  at  every  discharge  of  a  prisoner  from  custody,  —  not 
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omitting,  if  society  does  exact  life,  to  secure  a  decent  respect 
and  due  solemnity  at  the  closing  scene.  All  this  work  is  emi- 
nently practical.  In  it  there  is  no  place  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  sensibilities  merely  for  their  own  sake.  All  the  methods 
and  influences  employed,  whether  in  the  line  of  penalties,  of 
rewards,  of  education,  or,  best  of  all,  of  labor,  should  be  con- 
sistent with  and  as  far  as  may  be  penetrated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  teachings  of  the  Master. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  details.  The  peculiar  merit  and 
value  of  this  Congress  is,  that  it  secures  the  presence  in  one 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  heads  of  almost  all  of  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada, 
where,  aided  by  chaplains,  scholars,  and  general  philanthropists, 
every  phase  of  the  subject,  as  presented  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  can  be  investigated,  debated,  and  considered.-  I  now 
venture  merely  to  touch  two  or  three  topics  not  expressly  set 
down  in  the  programme  of  this  Congress. 

From  the  beginning  of  prison  reform  in  America  under 
Doctor  Franklin  until  this  hour,  the  county  jail  has  been  in  the 
way  of  all  beneficent  progress.  That  wretched  bridge  we  do  not 
cross.  One  need  not  describe  the  average  county  jail.  It  is 
everywhere  known  as  the  training-school  of  crime,  the  principal 
recruiting  station  of  the  penitentiary.  Years  ago,  the  secretary 
of  the  Howard  Association  of  England  reported  that  our  jails 
were  "  institutions  in  which  the  worst  evils  of  congregate  idle- 
ness, imperfect  separation  of  old  from  new  offenders,  and  every 
kind  of  bad  construction  are  so  general  as  to  retain  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  their  jails,  on  the  low 
level  of  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  semi-barbarous 
nations."  No  doubt,  in  some  quarters,  advance  steps  have  been 
taken  since  these  words  were  written.  Thanks  to  Gen.  Brink- 
erhoff,  of  Ohio,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  jails  are  possible 
\vhciv  cleanliness  and  order  prevail,  where  the  innocent,  by  rea- 
son of  complete  isolation,  are  not  corrupted  by  the  guilty.  Bet- 
ter still,  it  has  been  found  that  this  is  perfectly  practicable,  and 
can  be  done  cheaply.  But  the  general  fact  remains,  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  low  level  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The 
jails  constitute  the  primary  grade  in  our  prison  system.  The 
battle  must  be  kept  up  for  their  reformation  until  even  the 
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priest  and  the  Levite  do  visit  them.  Let  us  try  to  remove  this 
most  stubborn  of  all  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  prison 
reform. 

Passing  beyond  the  threshold  of  our  prison  system,  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  as  to  the  higher  grades  of  prisons  the 
world  moves.  In  all  quarters,  improvement  has  come,  or 
plainly  is  coming.  A  few  words  only  on  the  old  contention 
about  systems. 

The  lease  system  found  in  some  of  the  southern  states  needs 
no  comment  here.  At  our  Atlanta  meeting  it  was  discussed  in 
a  most  entertaining  and  effective  way,  by  representatives  of  the 
states  where  it  exists.  Those  immediately  interested  are  push- 
ing thorough  investigations  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  it. 
The  lease  system  must  soon  go. 

But  the  old  controversy  between  the  congregate  or  the 
Auburn  system  and  the  separate  or  Pennsylvania  system  is  still 
unsettled.  In  no  sense  an  expert,  I  do  not  wish  to  call  it  up, 
but  with  diffidence  I  venture  to  say,  as  a  witness,  that  last  fall, 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  somewhat 
protracted  visit,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  new  light  on  the  old 
question.  The  separate  cell  admits  only  a  few  faces,  but  enough 
to  keep  alive  the  social  instinct ;  and,  with  books,  newspapers, 
writing  materials,  and,  above  all,  with  ample  skilled  labor,  the 
inmate,  as  I  thought  I  found  him,  was  as  contented  and  cheerful 
and  as  likely  to  improve  mentally  and  morally,  as  the  convict  to 
be  met  with  in  other  prisons.  I  find  it  difficult  to  think  of  him 
as  more  completely  and  impressively  alone  than  the  man  who 
for  days  and  weeks  is  in  a  crowd,  where  he  can  speak  to  nobody 
and  where  nobody  can  speak  to  him.  I  do  not,  however,  under- 
take— I  am  not  competent — to  decide  between  systems;  but  with 
some  confidence  I  can  urge  in  the  spirit  of  the  familiar  lines 
of  Pope,  that  "  the  system  which  is  best  administered  is  best."  A 
good  warden,  with  full  power,  will  make  a  good  prison.  There- 
fore, we  must  say  that  the  main  question  in  the  due  execution  of 
criminal  laws  is  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep,  in  every  station, 
from  the  policeman  to  the  warden  of  the  greatest  prison,  a  man 
well  qualified  for  his  place.  Here  again  the  remedy  is  with  the 
community,  for  public  sentiment  controls.  Let  all  of  these 
places  be  made,  from  highest  to  lowest,  reputable  and  attractive. 
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Let  the  compensation  be  ample,  and  the  term  of  office  altogether 
independent  of  partisan  control.  If  any  appointments  should 
be  free  from  the  spoils  doctrine,  it  is  those  which  are  concerned 
with  crime.  Surely  here  party  politics  is  out  of  place.  With 
this  principle  established  by  suitable  legislation  and  sustained 
by  public  opinion,  all  of  these  employments  gain  in  efficiency 
and  in  the  character  of  those  who  hold  them. 

We  do  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fairly  estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  police  of  our  cities.  The  value  of  their  influence  of 
late  years  has  vastly  increased.  In  manners,  in  conduct  and 
character,  the  police  force  grows  better.  Let  them  have  due 
honor.  Their  heroism  often  rivals  that  of  the  battlefield,  and 
more  and  more  we  look  to  them  for  the  behavior  of  gentlemen. 
Why  should  not  the  mayor  of  the  city  take  a  pride  in  his  police 
force  akin  to  that  felt  by  the  colonel  as  he  commands  his  regiment? 
The  police  force  of  our  cities  are  at  the  critical  point  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  By  example  and  conduct 
they  educate.  Let  them  have  every  motive  to  do  well  which 
mode  of  appointment,  adequate  pay,  permanency  of  employ- 
ment, and  public  esteem  can  furnish,  and  it  will  aid  the  friends 
of  prison  reform  in  almost  every  branch  of  their  work. 

"  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The 
ranks  of  crime  are  recruited  from  the  unemployed  and  the  idle. 
Habits  of  industry  draw  the  young  away  from  the  vices- which 
lead  downward.  The  corrigible  criminal  can  not  be  reformed 
without  labor;  and  labor  renders  the  incorrigible  self-supporting. 
The  theory  is  gaining  acceptance  that  in  our  prisons  all  that  can 
be  should  be  reformed,  and  that  all  others  should  be  permanently 
imprisoned  where  they  can  do  no  harm.  This  last  point  was 
pressed  with  none  too  much  emphasis  by  all  who  spoke  upon  it 
in  our  Atlanta  meeting.  You  will  recall  the  words  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  "In  coming  time,"  said  he,  " the  world  will 
look  with  amazement  upon  the  days  when  it  let  well-known 
determined  criminals  run  at  large,  only  punishing  them  occa- 
sionally, in  short  determinate  sentences. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  extirpation  of  criminals,"  (and 
I  would  add,  in  the  prevention  of  crime.)  "  is  to  shut  up  on  an 
indeterminate  sentence  all  those  who,  by  a  second  offense,  place 
themselves  in  the  criminal  class;  and  compel  them  to  labor 
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for  their  board  and  clothes  and  the  expense  of  their  safe 
keeping." 

If  there  is  any  specific  for  crime  in  all  its  stages,  it  is  labor. 
The  influence  of  labor  in  building  up  character,  and  thus  pre- 
venting crime,  is  a  favorite  topic  with  the  press  and  in  the 
pulpit.  Canon  Farrar  says,  in  his  Life  of  Christ :  "  Of  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  human  life  we  have  but  a  single  anecdote. 
Of  the  next  eighteen  years  of  his  life  we  possess  no  record 
whatever,  save  such  as  is  implied  in  a  single  word.  That  word 
occurs  in  Mark:  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  We  may  be 
indeed  thankful  that  this  word  remains,  for  it  is  full  of  meaning, 
and  has  exercised  a  very  blessed  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  mankind.  There  has  ever  been  in  the 

unenlightened  mind  a  love  of  idleness;  a  tendency  to  regard 
it  as  a  stamp  of  aristocracy ;  a  desire  to  relegate  labor  to  the 
lower  and  weaker ;  and  to  brand  it  with  a  stigma  of  inferiority 
and  contempt.  But  our  Lord  wished  to  show  that  labor  is  a 
pure  and  a  noble  thing  ;  it  is  the  salt  of  life,  and  the  girdle 
of  manliness ;  it  saves  the  body  from  effeminate  languor,  and 
the  soul  from  polluting  thoughts.  And  therefore  Christ  labored, 
working  with  his  own  hands." 

The  weak  point  in  the  education  of  our  American  youth  is, 
that  the  wise  words  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  are  little  heeded 
in  practice.  If  the  young,  of  all  conditions  of  life  and  of  both 
sexes,  were  trained  to  industrious  habits ;  taught  some  form 
of  useful  labor;  if  education  gave  them  the  love  of  labor,  the 
spirit  of  labor,  and  the  ability  to  labor;  we  should  soon  see  the 
tide  turn  in  our  prison  statistics.  Instead  of  a  constant  demand 
for  more  prison  room,  we  should  be  gladdened  by  a  permanent 
decrease  in  our  prison  calendar. 

1  am  detaining  you  too  long.  All  of  these  topics  will  be  in 
order  and  under  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  the  Congress, 
during  three  or  four  days  of  next  week.  Our  meetings  are 
open  to  all,  and  all  are  invited  to  attend  them.  The  general 
subject  is  of  vital  interest.  The  evils  this  association  labors 
to  remove  reach  every  household.  They  endanger  every  indi- 
vidual, every  family,  and  the  republic  itself.  Whoever  shall 
make  a  wise  catalogue  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime  in  our  coun- 
try will  find  that  the  list  he  has  made  is  identical  with  any  trust- 


worthy  catalogue  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  perpetuity  of 
American  institutions.  The  well  meaning  citizen  would  stand 
by  his  country  and  her  civilization.  That  civilization  was  well 
described  by  Mr.  Curtis  at  Gettysburg  last  week  as  u  a  civiliza- 
tion which  means  human  welfare,  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
man,  a  fairer  opportunity,  a  nobler  ideal,  a  more  equally  diffused 
well-being."  But  the  citizen  can  not  be  loyal  to  his  country  and 
faithful  to  her  true  significance,  if  he  neglects  the  children 
of  misfortune,  of  poverty,  of  weakness,  and  of  wickedness, 
who  are,  or  who  are  in  danger  of  being,  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  crime.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  society, 
it  has  been  an  irrepealable  condition  of  its  existence,  that  all 
men  are  indeed  their  brothers'  keepers. 

"  Verily,  verily, 

By  each  help  you  hold  to  them, 
In  so  much  your  fingers  touch 
Of  His  robe  the  living  hem.'' 

REMARKS  ;    BY    RUFUS    15.    BULLOCK,    EX-GOVERNOR    OF    GEORGIA.      , 

Ladies  and  Gen  f />//<>•// :  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to 
you,  unless  it  be  to  say  good-bye  to  those  who  have  already 
heard  enough.  But,  by  the  politeness  of  your  chairman,  I  have 
been  called  upon,  and  I  desire  to  say  that,  in  all  works  of  phi- 
lanthropy, Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  New  England  have 
always  been  in  the  lead.  Even  in  history  so  recent  that  a  man 
as  young  as  I  am  can  remember  it,  this  has  been  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  although  the  fact 
that  they  were  then  in  the  lead  was  some  what  irksome  to  us.  At 
that  time  you  came  to  us  ; — now  we  come  to  you.  We  conn-  to 
learn,  to  see,  to  be  taught.  The  magnificent  public  institutions 
which  have  been  so  clearly  described  by  his  excellency  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor can  only  rise  in  a  community  when1  intelligence 
and  wealth  are  found.  They  never  rise  from  ignorance  and 
poverty;  but  we  shall  indulge  the  hope  that,  after  fifty  years  of 
freedom,  we  may  have  something  similar  to  show  to  you.  We 
IUK!  this  Association  with  us  two  years  ago;  and  in  so  short  a 
time  as  two  years  the  good  effects  of  that  meeting  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  efforts  of  our  people  to  improve  their  penal  system.  We 
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are  now  developing  the  best  that  we  have,  and  trust  that  there 
will  be  ways  to  improve  as  circumstances  and  time  are  given.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  gentlemen  here  representing 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  Georgia. 

REMARKS;    BY  PROF.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Governor  Bullock 
certainly  does  not  need  to  come  to  the  north,  to  learn  how  to 
make  an  unpremeditated  speech.  I  put  it  to  you  fairly:  sup 
pose  any  one  of  you,  after  looking  at  this  programme,  should  dis- 
cover that  the  larger  number  of  persons  who  are  announced  did 
not  appear,  and  some  one  should  whisper  that,  after  President 
Hayes  had  finished,  you  would  be  expected  to  speak,  you  would 
then  be  in  the  position  of  Governor  Bullock  and  myself.  But 
all  time  wasted  in  excuses  is  time  thrown  away.  Let  me  con- 
fine myself  to  a  single  point.  The  reason  why  greater  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  the  direction  of  prison  reform,  for  the  past 
generation,  is  because  people  have  not  been  informed  ;  and  in 
very  many  cases  they  have  not  been  informed  because  they  have 
not  sought  information  at  the  correct  source.  Here  is  the 
broad,  general  fact.  It  is  that,  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
confined  in  places  of  imprisonment,  are  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  —  that  is  probably  within  the  truth  —  while  in  the 
whole  country  there  are  to-day  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
professional  criminals.  When  you  consider  the  expense  of 
•courts,  of  policemen,  and  of  all  other  appliances  and  methods  to 
protect  the  community  from  these  professional  criminals,  I  ask, 
are  you  adequately  protected  ?  What  is  the  method  of  pro- 
tection ?  The  method  of  protection  is,  on  the  conviction  of  the 
•offender,  to  say  to  him,  practically,  "  You  are  to  be  shut  up  so 
many  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  —  at  the  expiration  of 
that  arbitrary  period  —  you  are  to  be  thrown  loose  on  the 
community."  Is  there  any  logic,  any  sense  or  real  philanthropy 
in  that '.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  every  day  ;  and  that  is  what 
this  Association,  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence  or  indirect  author- 
ity, is  determined  shall  not  continue.  I  want  you  to  take  this 
home,  to  think  about.  It  may  seem  a  little  startling  to  some  of 
you.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  convict  or  offender,  convicted 
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of  a  misdemeanor,  crime  or  felony,  should  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  a  fixed  period,  any  more  than  there  is  reason 
or  logic  in  sending  an  insane  man  to  an  insane  asylum,  and  dis- 
charging him  at  a  certain  time,  without  reference  to  cure  ?  or  in 
sending  a  wounded  man  to  a  hospital,  under  similar  circum- 
stances I  You  ask,  what  you  can  do  ?  Up  to  1824,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisons  and  jails  in  this  country  was  indescribably 
bad.  They  were  pest-houses,  haunts  of  crime  —  every  conceiv- 
able thing  that  a  prison  should  not  be.  In  1824,  the  Boston 
Prison  Discipline  Society  was  organized,  with  an  efficient, 
intelligent,  industrious,  active  secretary  ;  and  the  sole  business  of 
that  society  was  to  distribute  reliable  information  throughout 
the  community  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  prisons  in  this 
country.  This  society,  with  its  efficient  secretary,  transformed, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  the  whole  condition  of  prisons 
in  the  United  States.  Now  this  National  Prison  Association, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  ought  to  accomplish  much 
more. 

REMARKS       BY    REV.    MYRON    WT.    REED. 


J/>.  Pi'i-xtifi-iit.  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  brought  with  me 
to  this  meeting  a  bundle  of  statistics,  which  I  shall  reserve  for  a 
long-suffering  congregation  to-morrow  night.  Statistics  are  mis- 
leading. I  remember,  as  I  stand  here,  a  gentleman  who  went 
about  among  penitentiaries  and  almshouses  and  jails  getting 
statistics  as  to  the  relation  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  crime.  In 
pursuit  of  knowledge  he  called  at  the  city  jail  of  Denver,  with 
his  little  note  book  and  lead  pencil,  and  asked  the  first  prisoner 
he  saw,  "What  brought  you  heiv  '."  The  man  replied,  "Two 
policemen."  [Laughter.]  "No,"  he  said,  ''I  want  to  know 
wlu-ther  intoxicating  liquors  had  anything  to  do  with  your  being 
here  '."  "  <  )h  !  "  replied  the  prisoner,  "It  had  everything  to  do 
with  it  —  they  were  both  drunk."  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Let  me  trouble  you  a  little,  however,  with  these  figures. 
About  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  it  cost  to  raise 
an  Egyptian  thirteen  shillings,  English  money.  That  was  his 
value.  I  understand,  from  the  labor  report  of  the  committee 
sent  out  by  Congress,  that  an  (.'migrant  landing  on  our  shores,  to 
work  with  his  hands,  coming  here  to  be  an  American,  is  worth 
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to  the  United  States  five  thousand  dollars.  The  Chinese  and 
Huns  and  Italians  come  cheaper.  [Laughter.]  Looking  over  a  re- 
cent newspaper,  I  find  that  the  widow  of  a  locomotive  engineer, 
wrho  lost  his  life  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  recovered  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  American  money.  Here  I  see  that  the 
value  of  humanity  has  gone  up  from  thirteen  shillings,  English 
money,  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  American  silver.  I  see  other 
changes  going  on,  and  I  trace  them  all  back  to  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  this  world,  and  his  saying,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones,"  and  that  those  who  visit  a  person 
sick  and  in  prison,  visit  him. 

With  the  development  of  general  humanity,  all  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  unfortunate  have  risen  ;  for  I  take  the  liberty 
to  call  these  sixty  thousand  men  and  women  who  are  in  our 
penitentiaries  unfortunate  individuals.  "We  are  told  by  such 
high  authority  as  Maudsley  and  Herbert  Spencer  that  there  are 
native  criminals,  whom,  if  you  would  doctor  rightly,  you  would, 
(as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,)  have  to  doctor  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  They  come  into  this  wrorld  predes- 
tined to  crime.  I  notice  a  little  wheel  on  an  ocean  steamer,  con- 
nected by  a  chain  with  the  rudder.  Suppose  there  were  a  kink 
in  the  chain.  Then  that  ship  could  not  keep  on  its  way.  In  these 
brains  of  ours  there  are  connecting  links,  which  sometimes  get 
out  of  joint,  and  are  broken.  So  I  say  of  the  criminal  class, 
they  are  unfortunate,  our  unfortunate  brethren. 

Talking  with  a  warden,  he  said  :  '"  One-third  of  those  in  the 
penitentiary  never  ought  to  have  been  sent  there;  one-third 
ought  to  be  in  there  forever ;  one-third  ought  to  go  out,  now  and 
again." 

It  is  of  no  use  at  this  time  to  speak  at  length.  I  want  to  say 
one  word.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  get  a  chance  to  say  it  again. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  ex-convict?  He  comes  out  of  prison, 
and  sometimes  he  comes  out  by  the  pardon  of  the  governor  ;  and 
I  must  say  that  I  hesitate,  even  after  looking  over  the  papers,  to 
sign  a  request  to  the  governor  to  pardon  a  convict,  even  if  I  feel 
that  he  ought  to  be  pardoned  ;  for  I  say  to  myself,  "  Will  he  be 
better  off  then  than  now  (  He  will  go  to  the  city,  and  there  he 
will  he  tracked  by  detectives.  Will  he  be  welcomed  by  Chris- 
tian hearts  ? "  What  shall  be  done  for  the  ex-convict  ?  Certain 
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persons  are  willing  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him  and  give  him 
work  ;  but  they  are  few  in  number.  If  you  can  not  redeem  a 
man  by  trust,  you  can  not  redeem  him  at  all,  on  this  earth.  We 
have  tried  fear,  and  find  that  it  builds  up  nothing.  Now  let  us 
try  love.  "Love,"  says  St.  Paul,  "abideth."  You  remember 
the  story  by  Victor  Hugo,  how  the  good  bishop  took  the  convict 
from  the  galleys,  with  his  tact  and  love,  and  trusted  him  ;  and 
the  convict  rose  to  become  a  man.  Would  that  there  were  more 
good  bishops,  or  that  there  were  fewer  ex-convicts  ! 

REMARKS;  BY  REV.  FRED.  H.  WINKS. 

.)// .  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Mr.  Reed's  story 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  crime  reminds  me  of  a  similar  one 
about  a  burglar  who,  when  asked  what  brought  him  into  prison, 
answered:  "Sneezing."  "How  was  that?"  he  was  asked. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  sneezed,  and  it  woke  the  gentleman,  and  he 
nabbed  me."  There  are  a  good  many  theories  of  the  causa- 
tion of  crime  that  are  about  as  visionary  as  this. 

I  do  not  rise,  at  this  late  hour,  to  make  a  speech,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  audience  two  invita- 
tions. The  first  is  an  invitation  to  become  members  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  which  they  can  do  at  any  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  either  at  the  Tremont  House 
or  at  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  by  signing  our  constitution 
and  paying  the  annual  subscription  fee.  The  second  is  a  very 
coi-dial  invitation  to  this  audience  to  attend  our  meetings.  We 
have  been  reminded  to-day  by  the  newspapers  that  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  The  overthrow 
of  that  engine  of  tyranny  was  a  protest  against  the  mistakes  of 
government  in  dealing  with  crime.  Since  then,  the  people, 
instead  of  being  ruled,  have  become  themselves  rulers — at 
least  in  this  country.  But  we  are  still  in  danger  of  making 
mi>t;ikes  in  dealing  with  crime.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Asso- 
ciation to  study  methods  of  dealing  with  crime,  and  the  conse- 
quences (both  good  and  evil)  which  flow  from  different  systems, 
and  to  point  out  the  changes  which  may  be  made,  and  ought  to 
be  made,  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  in  our  prison 
administration.  In  this  work  we  ask  for  t'ie  sympathy  and 
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the  support  of  the  public.  President  Hayes,  who  is  our  presi- 
dent,—  and  we  are  proud  of  him,  and  hope  that  he  may  long 
live  to  occupy  the  position,  —  will  preside  at  our  meetings.  His 
name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  shall  not  be  carried  away 
by  sentimental  theories,  and  forget  common  sense.  I  renew  the 
invitation  to  be  present  at  our  meetings,  and  bid  you  all  good- 
night. 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

The  Association  attended  divine  service  in  a  body,  at  Trin- 
ity Church,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  where  the  annual  sermon 
was  preached  before  it  by  the  rector,  the  Reverend  PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 

SERMON  I OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  PRISONER. 


I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.     MATTHEW  xxv,  16. 

As  one  stands  here  this  morning,  he  can  hardly  help  thinking 
how  impossible  a  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
would  have  been  a  few  short  years  ago.  The  elements  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  it  did  not  exist.  Not  till  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  human  sympathy  had  ripened,  could  the 
association  come  to  life  whose  purpose  was  to  watch  the  life 
of  prisons,  to  care  for  their  improvement,  to  insure  perpetual 
reform,  to  make  them  ever  more  and  more  humane ;  to  provide, 
in  a  word,  that  they  shall  contribute  to  their  own  extermination, 
and  not  to  their  own  perpetuation  and  increase.  The  existence 
of  such  an  association  and  every  annual  assemblage  of  its 
members  are  full  of  significance  and  hope. 

This  morning  it  is  ours  to  remember  that  all  reform  and 
progress  come  healthily  about,  by  the  return  to  primitive  con- 
ceptions, to  those  first  great  ideas  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
institutions  and  give  them  their  vitality.  All  reform  which 
does  not  so  come  about  is  superficial  and  spasmodic.  You  can 
not  reform  a  man,  until  you  feel  freshly  and  deeply  what  the 
true  glory  of  human  nature  is.  The  reform  and  advance  of  the 
prison  system  demands  an  even  deeper  and  juster  conception  of 
\vhat  a  prison  is  and  what  it  is  to  do.  The  primary  concep- 
tions are  at  once  the  fiery  hearts  which  inspire  the  lives  of  in- 
stitutions, and  the  supple  skins  which  hold  their  many  detailed 
activities  in  place  and  keep  them  at  work ;  and,  therefore,  at 
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this  Christian  service  which  lupins  your  meeting,  we  turn  to 
our  master,  Christ,  to  get  from  him  the  first  conception  of  this 
form  of  life  with  which  you  are  to  deal,  —  the  life  of  man  in 
prison.  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said,  "  I  wag  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me  ( ''  Christ  suffered  no  imprisonment ; 
yet  he  had  been  in  prison.  It  must  have  been  the  deeper 
Christ,  —  that  Christ  which  the  theologies  have  tried  to  express 
when  they  have  made  Jesus  the  head  of  humanity.  It  was 
Christ  the  typical  manhood,  Christ  the  divine  and  therefore  the 
universal  man,  —  this  was  the  Christ  who  had  lain  in  the  prison 
awaiting  the  visitation  of  pitiful  and  sympathetic  hearts.  Christ 
felt  himself  into  the  fate  of  every  wretched  prisoner.  What  is 
this  but  saying  that  he  knew  as  no  other  that  they  were  both 
men,  both  human  sons  of  God?  He  claimed  the  man  in  prison 
for  a  brother  of  his  own  humanity.  Closer  than  brotherhood, 
he  claimed  him  into  identity  with  his  own  human  life.  He 
said  :  '*  Behind  all  other  truths  concerning  him  and  his  impris- 
onment, this  is  true  —  that  he  is  man.  He  being  prisoner  has 
not  obliterated  that.  I,  the  true  humanity,  am  there  in  him. 
You  visit  me,  when  you  step  across  the  threshold  of  his  dun- 
geon. Nothing  can  destroy  our  human  nature.  The  prisoner 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  man." 

That  is  Christ's  key  to  the  whole  matter.  Is  it  not  because 
that  key  has  so  often  been  lost  or  thrown  away,  that  prisons  have 
been  such  dark  and  hopeless  places  i  Must  not  the  finding  and 
the  keeping  of  that  key  pour  in  on  them  a  flood  of  light  \  The 
prisoner  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man. 

Then  add  the  other  truth  —  that  every  man's  humanity  iden- 
v  titles  and  fulfills  itself  in  its  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  that  no 
man  is  his  whole  self  when  he  is  only  himself,  that  each  is 
recognizable  only  as  it  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  all,  —  and  then 
are  we  not  ready  for  the  real  fact  of  the  matter,  which  is  the 
idea  on  which  I  wish  to  dwell  this  morning,  that  the  man  in 
prison  is  the  man  on  whom  the  aggregate  humanity  which  is  in 
all  men  has  for  a  certain  time  and  purpose  tightened,  and  that 
all  the  problem  of  his  life  lies  in  the  question,  first,  how  that 
hand  shall  hold  him,  and  then  how  it  shall  gradually  open  to  let 
him  loose  again  from  its  extraordinary  to  its  ordinary  restric- 
tion ?  For  there  is  restriction  everywhere.  Xo  man  living 
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among  men  is  what  he  would  be  if  he  lived  alone :  only  t la- 
kind  of  restraint  is  always  altering  and  advancing,  as  the  man 
grows  better.  The  normal  loyal  life  never  outgrows  the  law, 
but  is  always  passing  into  the  power  of  a  higher  and  finer  law, 
which  exists  in  the  genius  and  essential  spirit  of  the  community, 
the  state,  the  humanity  with  which  he  is  in  ever  deepening 
sympathy. 

We  call  ourselves  free ;  but  who  is  free  (  All  the  time  the 
prohibitions  and  commandments,  of  the  whole  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  are  around  us.  They  are  never  loosened.  We  do  not 
feel  them,  because  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  but  they  are 
always  there.  We  do  not  want  to  steal ;  but  it  is  good  for  the 
most  honest  of  us  that  the  law  says,  "  You  shall  not  steal.'' 
Who  is  there  that  is  not  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  honest  human- 
ity—  of  the  humanity  which  means  honesty  —  of  which  he  is  a 
part  ?  We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  because  we  are  men  ;  and  a 
man  is  man  in  participation  of  the  larger  human  life.  So  we 
live,  each  in  the  splendid  prison  of  his  environment.  We  are 
free  by  the  cordial  acceptance  of  our  restrictions.  Our  neces- 
sities give  us  inspiration,  and  not  paralysis,  because  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  not  in  rebellion  against  them.  Such 
is  the  free  citizen. 

Wliat  is  the  prisoner  in  his  cell?  A  man  just  the  same  a> 
you  or  I.  held  in  the  same  great  hand,  but  held  differently, — held 
tightly,  violently,  if  you  will,  roughly,  indignantly,  because  he 
is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  hand  which  holds  him.  Sometimes 
the  fault  is  in  the  hand.  Sometimes  the  law  is  unrighteous : 
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and  then  it  holds  the  prisoner  harshly,  just  in  proportion  to  his 
righteousness.  Then  come  the  cells,  full  of  spiritual  honor  of 
him  in  history.  Then  come  the  scaffolds,  which  are  glorious. 
Then  the  prisoner  rests  in  the  grasp  of  the  higher  law.  I!ut 
when  the  law  is  righteous  and  the  man  unrighteous,  then  his 
penal  imprisonment  is  simply  the  tightening  grasp  of  the  same 
great  hand  of  corporate  humanity  which  has  been  about  him 
from  his  birth.  He  has  insisted  on  swimming  up  the  stream. 
and  so  the  stream  beats  him  in  the  face ;  but  the  great,  gracious 
movement  of  the  stream  itself  is  still  the  same.  It  is  of  all 
importance.  I  believe  that  we  should  clearly  see  how  imprison- 
ment, ami  every  kind  of  punishment,  is  not  a  new  activity,  but. 
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it  is  the  special  form  which  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  state, 
which  represents  humanity,  assumes  when  it  is  resisted  by  harm- 
ful crime.  If  we  do  not  understand  that,  our  prisons  become 
unaccountable.  They  are  anomalies  and  monsters.  And  this  is 
trsriticd  by  the  consideration  of  the  only  purposes  for  which, 
when  he  thinks  carefully,  man  can  believe  that  he  has  the  right 
to  administer  punishment  to  his  fellow-man.  What  are  these 
purposes  (  Where  does  society  get  its  right  to  punish  '.  What 
are  the  limits  of  its  power?  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
state's  punishment  were  vengeance,  or  the  absolute  meting  out 
by  man  to  fellow-man  of  the  essential  correspondent  of  his 
crime  in  suffering  —  the  giving  to  the  criminal  his  deserts.  But 
that  can  not  be.  Man  has  no  wisdom  or  character  to  tit  him  for 
that  awful  function.  Only  the  Eternal  and  Absolute  can  judge 
absolutely.  Vengeance  belongs  to  God. 

Again,  it  seems  as  if  society  dealt  only  with  its  inconven 
iences,  and  swept  into  the  waste  heap  of  its  prison,  or  swept 
over  the  precipice  of  its  scaffold,  all  that  made  it  uncomfortable 
or  hindered  the  execution  of  its  plans.  Once  that  may  have 
been,  probably  was.  But  modern  society,  modern  law,  demands 
a  moral  element.  There  must  be  wickedness  in  the  criminal,  as 
well  as  inconvenience  to  the  state,  before  punishment  becomes  a 
right.  For  the  inconvenient  man  who  is  not  a  wrong-doer,  mod- 
ern life  has  no  prison.  What  then  ?  Three  purposes  of  punish- 
ment remain.  They  all  presuppose  wrong-doing.  The  first  two 
are  deterrent,  and  the  third  is  educational.  The  first  two  are 
repressive,  and  the  third  constructive.  The  first  two  are  nega- 
tive, and  the  third  is  positive.  The  first  is  easy,  the  second  is 
harder,  and  the  third  is  very  hard.  It  is  easy  to  deal  with  the 
prisoner  so  that  he  shall  not  repeat  his  crime.  You  have  only  to 
kill  him,  or  keep  him  unpardoned  behind  his  prison's  bars.  It  is 
harder  so  to  deal  with  the  prisoner  that  others  shall  be  less 
inclined  to  crime  on  his  account.  That  demands  deep  study  of 
human  nature,  and  of  its  wayward  impulses.  It  is  very  hard  to 
deal  with  the  prisoner  so  that  he  himself  shall  be  reformed. 
That  is  not  done  without  sympathy,  tireless  devotion,  and 
quenchless  faith. 

And  yet  this  third  is  the  only  real  purpose.  It  irf  the  best; 
and,  if  you  leave  it  out,  there  will  be  little  need  of  prison 
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reform.  The  scaffold  will  answer  all  purposes,  as  it  used  to  do. 
Prisons  will  only  be  needed  while  the  guillotine  is  set  up,  or  the 
fire  is  kindled.  But  make  the  third  supreme,  with  the  other  two 
waiting  in  the  background  as  its  ministers.  Let  the  great  pur- 
pose of  imprisonment  be  reformation,  with  immediate  preven- 
tion of  crime  only  as  the  subordinate  necessity,  and  is  not  the 
figure  of  the  tightening  Land  absolutely  true  and  clear  '.  The 
grasp  —  the  same  grasp  which  has  held  him  in  the  sunshine  — 
now  shuts  the  culprit  in  the  dark.  And  why  ?  First,  certainly, 
that  he  may  not  do  mischief ;  second,  certainly,  that  others  still 
in  the  sunlight  may  be  taught,  and  warned,  and  frightened  by 
his  disappearance.  But,  most  of  all,  certainly,  that  in  that  tight- 
ened grasp,  and  in  that  undisturbed  darkness,  the  healthy  pres- 
sure of  the  healthy  whole  may  round  this  diseased,  distorted 
portion  into  symmetry  and  health.  Such  a  description  is  absurd 
and  fantastic,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  prison  standard  of  the  past. 
Does  it  not  truly  represent  the  true  and  growing  prison  standard 
of  to-day  '. 

I  ask  you  to  think  with  me  whether  it  does  not  immediately 
tend  to  secure  those  conditions  and  feelings  with  regard  to  im- 
prisonment which  are  really  fundamental  to  its  best  work,  which 
must  be  cordially  recognized  before  imprisonment  can  satisfy  our 
consciences  and  do  its  work  ?  I  mention  live  of  such  conditions, 
which  we  may  call  the  normal  or  healthy  aspects  of  the  prisoner's 
life. 

The  first  is  the  combination  of  the  natural  and  the  unnatural, 
of  that  whose  causes  I  can  clearly  trace,  and  that  which  seems 
most  incredible  and  monstrous.  No  man  thinks  rightly  of  the 
prison,  unless  he  feel  both  of  these  elements  in  it.  The  prisoner 
is  a  man ;  and  yet  he  is  a  man  who  has  broken  loose  from  the 
true  life  of  manhood,  and  so  forfeited  the  first  right  of  manhood, 
which  is  liberty.  This  latter  fact  is  horrible.  Every  best  in- 
stinct rebels  against  it.  No  true  soul  can  pass  a  prison  on  the 
street  without  a  shudder.  But  the  first  fact,  the  undestroyed 
manhood  of  the  man, is  full  of  hope.  What  man  has  been,  what 
man  intrinsically  is,  he  may  be.  Honor  and  hope,  these  t\vo  to- 
gether, must  fill  the  prison  atmosphere.  Before  the  last  hundred 
years,  before  Howard  began  hi>  journey  of  inspection  in  1773, 
there  was  no  sense  of  honor  and  no  light  of  hope  in  the  prison 
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world  of  England.  The  two  came  in  together.  "When  it  came 
to  seem  not  a  matter-of-course  affair,  but  something  very 
dreadful,  that  a  man  should  lose  his  liberty  and  energy  and 
character,  then,  not  till  then,  began  the  struggle  for  recovery. 
When  it  seemed  possible  that  he  should  be  redeemed,  then  it 
•H'l'ined  horrible  for  him  to  be  as  he  was.  When  the  misery  of  a 
iiiuii'.s  being  lost  in  the  desert  came  to  be  intensely  felt,  then  it 
\vas  also  felt  that  it  was  indeed  a  man  that  was  lost;  and  so,  that 
he  might  iight  his  way  out  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  power  of 
the  prison  came  its  hope,  and  with  its  hope  came  its  honor. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  education  which  a  true  prison 
ought  to  give  to  the  prisoner's  sense  of  the  quality  of  pain. 
That  which  makes  the  prisoner's  sufferings  must  change,  as  the 
manhood  of  the  prisoner  is  more  and  more  developed.  At  first, 
it  is  the  mere  discomfort  of  his  lot,  the  most  ignoble  sort  of 
pain, —  the  meager  food,  the  hard  bed,  the  disagreeable  toil. 
Then  afterward,  if  the  man  becomes  more  noble,  it  is  the  nobler 
suffering  of  the  loss  of  liberty.  That  he  should  sit  between  these 
walls,  while  beasts  are  roving  in  the  mountains,  and  ships  are 
sailing  on  the  sea,  and  merchants  are  trading  in  the  market,  and 
caravans  are  journeying  across  the  plains, —  all  this  is  terrible. 
And,  then,  it  is  the  misery  of  base  companionship,  the  brutal 
life,  the  low  and  cruel  faces  which  look  in  through  the  window 
every  day.  And  yet  it  has  not  sounded  the  man's  capacity  of 
pain.  Not  till  there  comes  the  sense  of  shame,  the  self-con- 
tempt, the  vision  of  lost  opportunity,  is  the  man's  true  suffering 
attained.  A  beast  might  feel  the  others;  —  this  is  the  man's 
alone.  Men  are  judged  by  their  capacity  of  suffering.  Poor  is 
the  prison  influence  which  does  not  bring  forth  the  capacity  for 
ever  nobler,  deeper  pain,  which  also  is  the  ministry  of  this 
prison  life  in  which  we  live. 

Again,  the  prison  has  its  value  in  the  way  in  which  it  bears 
constant  witness  to  that  fact  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  our  experience,  but  which  both  our  highest  and 
our  lowest  thoughts  and  standards  are  always  tending  to  obscure, 
—  the  fact  that  principle  and  interest  are  identical,  that  good- 
ness and  happiness,  wickedness  and  unhappiness,  go  together. 
How  man's  first  instincts  prophesy  that  truth  !  How,  as  his  life 
goes  on,  it  grows  obscure  !  The  bad  man  says,  "  It  is  not  true. 
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Behold,  I  can  be  very  bad,  and  yet  be  very  happy/'  The  good 
man  says,  "  I  will  not  care  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  I  must  be 
good,  regardless  of  my  happiness."  And  yet  how  men  are  held, 
in  spite  of  every  contradiction,  to  the  assurance  that  it  must  be 
true  !  The  prison  is  the  hard,  crude,  violent  assertion  set  into  the 
heart  of  the  complicated  and  bewildered  life  of  the  city,  that  the 
truth  is  true.  The  prison  is  the  stony  conscience  of  the  town.  It 
stands  there  with  its  blank  unqualified  assertion  that  sin  brings 
misery.  It  strikes  that  assurance  inward  on  the  prisoner,  giving 
him  the  rebuke  and  inspiration  which  conscience  always  has  to 
give  to  those  who  listen  to  her  voice.  It  radiates  that  assurance 
outward  on  all  who  walk  beneath  its  walls.  It  would  not  be 
good  that  it  should  be  the  only  institution  of  the  city,  as  it  would 
not  be  good  that  a  man  should  be  only  conscience.  But  the 
conscience  can  not  be  spared  out  of  the  man  ;  and  the  prison's 
sharp,  clear  voice  has  its  perpetual  testimony  to  bear  amid  the 
confused,  sophistical  standards  of  human  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  prison's  influence  is  its  impersonal- 
ness.  A  private  prison  would  be  abominable.  This  is  just  the 
difference  between  personal  servitude  and  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  prisoner  is  no  man's  slave.  No  private 
grudge  has  put  him  where  he  is.  No  private  whim  may  dictate 
how  he  shall  be  treated.  It  is  his  state's  grasp  that  is  on  him. 
If  he  be  angry  with  any  one,  he  must  be  angry  with  his  state ; 
and  she  is  but  the  special  utterance  of  his  humanity  to  him,  and 
that  is  at  once  too  large  and  too  truly  himself  for  him  to  be 
angry  with  it.  Here  is  the  real  value  of  that  routine  or  machine 
character,  which  is,  no  doubt,  inseparable  from  prison  life.  The 
days  beat  themselves  out  as  if  by  clock-work.  The  man  is 
seized,  as  it  were,  by  a  great  system,  as  he  enters,  and  is  passed 
on  from  room  to  room  of  its  wonderful  complexity,  until  he  is 
sent  forth  on  the  other  side  at  his  discharge.  We  may  fear  le>t 
prison  discipline  become  too  thoroughly  machine-like.  We  may 
dread  too  absolute  routine.  We  may  plead  for  more  ,-ponta- 
neity  and  sympathy.  But  we  must  feel  the  danger  of  the  jailer' > 
whim.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  that  largeness 
and  impersonalness  of  treatment  which  shall  make  the  prisoner 
feel  that  the  state  is  his  true  jailer,  as  the  public  school  boy  feels 
that  the  city  is  his  true  teacher,  and  so  look  for  perfect 
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and  indiscriminating  fairness,  and  the  simple  recognition  of  his 
rights  as  a  man. 

And  yet  once  more,  all  modern  thought  of  prison  life,  all 
thought  which  makes  much  of  the  prison's  function  of  reforma- 
tion and  education,  emphasizes  defect  as  the  source  of  the 
prisoner's  trouble,  and  so  insists  upon  supply  as  the  means  of 
its  relief.  Here  is  a  most  important  difference.  The  criminal 
is  what  he  is,  not  primarily  in  virtue  of  that  which  he  has 
acquired,  but  of  that  which  he  has  missed.  The  fundamental 
truth  regarding  him  is  not  that  he  has  become  a  criminal,  but 
that  he  has  not  become,  in  the  full  sense,  a  man.  All  that  he 
has  been  is  but  the  vicious  exhibition  of  that  which  he  has 
failed  to  be.  Therefore,  supply  more  than  repression, —  repres- 
sion mainly  by  the  process  of  supply ;  development  of  torpid 
powers  and  tastes  by  exercise ;  wakening  of  ambitions  by 
chances ;  the  life  set  at  the  outset  of  its  new  experience,  not  at 
the  top  nor  at  the  bottom  of  the  prison  scale,  but  in  the  middle, 
where  the  two  great  human  motives,  the  hope  to  rise  and  fear 
to  fall,  may  seize  it ;  the  teaching  of  productive  trades  ;  the 
bringing  out  in  each  man  of  his  own  peculiar  capacity  and  char- 
acter ;  —  all  these,  which  have  in  general  the  quality  of  supply 
ministering  to  defect,  rather  than  of  repression  crushing  in 
exuberance, —  all  of  these  which  aim  to  make  the  criminal  less  a 
criminal  by  making  the  man  more  a  man, —  are  the  familiar 
methods  of  our  modern,  Christian  treatment  of  the  prisoner. 

I  have  not  detained  you  with  this  long  recital  of  the  aspects 
and  meanings  of  prison  life  because  they  need  to  be  continually 
enforced  and  never  forgotten,  but  because  they  all  seem,  taken 
together,  to  illustrate  the  true  position  in  which  the  criminal 
stands  to  the  state  which  holds  him  prisoner.  It  is  man  held  by 
humanity,  held  at  arm's  length,  but  held  with  an  arm  through 
which  still  runs  the  electric  human  current,  which  can  make  him 
more  truly  man.  Do  you  not  know  something  like  that  in  your 
families  ?  What  is  the  rebellious  child,  shut  out  by  his  rebel- 
lion for  the  time  from  his  true  household  place,  losing  his  share 
in  much  of  the  best  household  life,  yet  never  so  truly  a  part  of 
the  household  and  of  your  fatherhood  as  now  in  his  rebellion ; 
never  so  held  and  pressed  on  by  the  family  vitality;  never  so 
drawn  back  with  constant  attraction  into  its  bosom;  —  what 
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is  he  but  this  same  prisoner,  the  meaning  and  hope  of  whose 
exile  and  captivity  lie  in  his  unchanged  manhood  (  Nay,  look 
at  the  larger  family.  Read  the  story  of  the  human  race,  the 
colossal  man,  as  it  is  told  us  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Is  not  the 
history  which  comes  between  Eden  and  the  New  Jerusalem  the 
time  which  follows  rebellion  and  before  restoral  is  complete?— 
is  it  not  all  the  world-wide,  time-long  picture  of  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  describe?  Man,  in  the  long  ages  of  the  Bible, 
never  ceases  to  belong  to  God.  God's  life  is  ever  flowing  into 
him  through  the  very  process  of  his  punishment, —  the  hand 
that  smites  him  is  reclaiming  him.  He  is  not  given  over  to  the 
devil,  till  he  finds  his  own  way  back  to  God.  The  God  from 
whom  he  wanders  and  to  whom  he  finally  returns  is  holding  him 
all  the  way  between.  And  the  incarnation,  the  Christhood,  is 
only  the  assertion  of  all  this,  only  the  claiming  of  the  human  life 
for  this  perpetual  belonging  to  divinity.  Christ  comes  to  the 
prisoner.  Christ  comes  into  the  prisoner.  Christ  makes  himself 
a  prisoner,  that  the  prisoner  may  know  himself  to  be  Christ.  Is 
not  the  whole  philosophy  of  our  imprisonments  written  in  the 
New  Testament  story  of  the  life  of  man  ? 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  meaning  of  that  strange  sight, 
man  holding  his  fellow-man  in  prison.  If  we  can  see  the  real 
significance  of  such  a  situation,  we  shall  understand  better  how 
to  obviate  or  mitigate  its  evils,  and  how  to  bring  it  to  its  best  re- 
sult. Only  a  little  time  remains  in  which  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  hardly  less  important  or  less  difficult  than  the  holding  of  men 
in  prison  ;  namely,  their  release  from  prison  and  their  restoration 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  The  great  problem  of  many  pro- 
cesses is  their  stopping.  The  stream  runs  smoothly  till  it  meets 
the  sea.  There  the  sand-bars  and  the  breakers  come.  And  yet 
it  is  not  hard  to  see,  all  modern  speculation  upon  prison  life  has 
seen,  what  is  the  one  quality  that  the  release  of  prisoners  and 
their  restoral  to  their  normal  life  must  have,  in  order  to  be 
natural  and  healthy  and  complete.  It  must  be  gradual.  The 
closed  hand  must  not  open  all  at  once ;  but,  as  it  closed  little 
by  little  on  the  life  which  gradually  grew  out  of  the  power  of 
more  spiritual  and  universal  influences  to  demand  the  harsher 
grasps,  it  must  open  little  by  little  to  replace  the  returned  life  in 
its  true  atmosphere  of  liberty,  keeping  a  true  connection  between 
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the  jail  life  and  the  life  outside,  between  what,  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  my  sermon,  I  called  the  closer  and  the  freer  prison.  This 
is  in  clear  conformity  witli  what  I  have  been  saying.  Is  this  not 
also  what  has  made  the  great  study  of  all  prison  reformers  dur- 
ing this  past  century  since  prisons  began  to  be  reformed  ?  How 
shall  the  prisoner  be  once  more  made  a  part  of  the  free  com- 
munity ?  How  shall  the  frozen  mass  be  once  more  melted  into 
the  fluid  stream  (  As  the  country  found  that  it  had  not  freed 
tin-  slave  by  mere  emancipation,  that  all  the  process  of  education 
and  amalgamation  had  still  to  follow,  as  the  problem  of  war  is 
not  settled  when  the  last  fight  is  over  and  the  army  is  disbanded, 
but  still  the  men  of  war  are  to  be  blended  back  again  into  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  so  the  state  is  not  done  with  her  prisoner  when, 
his  term  finished,  at  the  prison  door  she  gives  him  his  paper  of 
discharge  and  his  freedom  clothes  and  bids  him  go.  Not  so 
abrupt  can  be  the  great  transition.  Not  so  can  such  a  serious 
responsibility  be  cast  aside.  Everywhere,  we  blunder  when  we 
try  to  make  sudden  those  great  transitions  which,  because  they 
are  spiritual  and  involve  character,  must  of  necessity  take  time, 
and  pass  from  color  into  different  color  by  various  shades. 

You  know  better  than  I  how  carefully  that  problem  has  been 
studied.  You  know  how,  within  the  prison  gates,  men  have 
been  trained  for  freedom,  and  how,  outside  the  prison  gates,  the 
care  of  the  state,  which  has  been  holding  him  in  restraint,  has 
tried  to  follow  the  enfranchised  prisoner,  and  make  his  new  en- 
trance into  liberty  less  hard.  This  was  the  better  meaning  of  all 
the  old  experiments  at  transportation  of  criminals,  which  thought 
that  they  could  change  the  mind  as  well  as  the  sky  of  those  who 
crossed  the  sea.  This  it  is  that  has  endeavored  so  to  adjust  in 
prison  the  true  proportions  of  isolation  and  companionship, 
which  has  regulated  prison  habits  not  merely  by  the  temporary 
convenience  of  the  institution,  but  by  the  probable  future  of  the 
prisoner.  This  is  the  true  inspiration  of  the  religious  work  in 
prisons,  making  it,  if  it  feel  the  inspiration,  of  the  healthiest  and 
manliest  sort.  It  is  not  a  mere  police  power.  In  prison,  if  any- 
where, religion  must  be  simple,  lofty,  and  full  of  hope.  All 
sy>tvms  of  indeterminate  sentences,  of  mitigated  restraint,  of 
Irish  probation  schemes,  of  ticket- of -leave  devices,  and  finally  of 
discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies,  have  meant  this. —  the  slow 
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opening  of  the  closed  hand,  the  gradual  restoral,  not  l>y  a  foreign 
power  to  which  he  has  been  given  away,  but  by  humanity  itself, 
which  has  held  him  for  a  time  in  a  special  care,  and  now  gives 
back  to  herself,  to  her  own  normal  life,  this  prisoner  whom  she 
has  never  ceased  to  think  of  and  treat  as  a  true  man. 

Of  all  such  efforts,  the  discharged  prisoners'  aid  society,  which 
is  voluntary,  and  so  is  the  freer  action  of  the  community  receiv- 
ing the  released  portion  of  itself,  is  most  interesting  and  hopeful. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  prisoner's  whole  history  which  so 
appeals  to  us  as  his  position  when  that  society  addresses  him.  In 
it  has  lain  the  sole  resource  of  many  a  poor  creature,  standing  in 
what  we  may  deliberately  call  the  most  forlorn  and  desperate 
condition  which  civilization  has  to  offer  to  a  human  being, — the 
position  of  the  discharged  prisoner.  "Without  such  a  society 
there  would  be  little  hope.  Even  with  it,  the  discharged  prison- 
er's condition  is  the  bewilderment  and  almost  the  despair  of 
prison  philosophers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  opening  of  the  hand  that 
not  in  the  official  state,  but  in  such  a  society,  must  be  his  hope. 
And  yet  such  a  society,  like  any  society,  is  good  for  nothing,  un- 
less it  utters  a  real  living  soul  behind  it  in  the  whole  great  world 
of  men,  unless  it  is  the  expression  of  a  hopefulness,  a  tenderness, 
a  determination,  a  faith  in  God,  a  confidence  in  man,  a  pity,  a 
willingness  to  give  the  worst  man  a  new  chance,  a  sense  of  the 
universal  weakness  and  sinfulness,  which  make  together  the  real 
warmth  and  openness  of  the  hand  which,  having  held  the  prisoner 
in  constraint,  would  now  welcome  him  back  into  the  world  of 
character  and  self-respecting  wrork. 

I  know,  through  all  I  have  to  say  to-day,  how  weak  in  many 
people's  minds  are  my  positions,  because  they  rest  on  sentiment. 
I  know  how  weak  in  many  minds  seems  the  whole  cause  of 
prison  improvement,  because  of  the  element  of  sentiment  which 
is  in  it.  But  there  is  nothing  stronger  than  a  true  sentiment  for 
any  policy  or  plan  of  action  to  start  from  and  to  rest  upon.  The 
great  human  sentiments  are  the  only  universal  and  perpetual 
powers.  Creeds,  schemes  of  government,  political  economies, 
philosophies,  are  local  and  are  temporary:  but  the  great  human 
sentiments  are  universal  and  perpetual.  Upon  them  rests  relig- 
ion. In  their  broadening  movement  moves  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  sentiment,  but  sentimentality,  which  is  weak  and 
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difference  between  the  two.  Sentiment  is  live,  and  tense,  and 
solid  :  sentimentality  is  dead  and  flaccid  and  corrupt.  Sentiment 
is  just :  sentimentality  has  the  very  soul  of  injustice.  Sentiment 
is  kind  :  sentimentality  is  cruel.  Sentiment  is  intelligent :  senti- 
mentality is  senseless.  Sentiment  is  fed  straight  out  of  the  heart 
of  truth  :  sentimentality  is  distorted  with  the  personal  whims 
and  preferences.  Sentiment  is  active :  sentimentality  is  lazy. 
Sentiment  is  self-sacrificing:  sentimentality  is  self-indulgent. 
Sentiment  loves  facts  :  sentimentality  hates  them.  Sentiment  is 
quick  of  sight :  sentimentality  is  blind.  In  a  word,  sentiment  is 
the  health  of  human  nature,  and  sentimentality  is  its  disease. 
Disease  and  health  often  strangely  look  alike,  but  they  are  always 
different.  He  who  would  escape  sentimentality  must  live  in 
sentiment.  He  who  would  keep  sentiment  true  and  strong  must 
fight  against  sentimentality,  and  never  let  himself  accept  it  for 
his  ally.  In  these  days,  when  many  men  are  disowning  senti- 
ment because  they  confound  it  with  sentimentality,  and  many 
other  men  are  abandoning  themselves  to  sentimentality  because 
they  confound  it  with  sentiment,  do  not  all  men  need  to  learn 
and  never  to  forget  their  difference  ?  Do  any  men  need  more  to 
learn  and  to  remember  it  than  they  who  have  to  deal  with  pris- 
oners and  prisons  ? 

I  have  tried  this  morning  to  point  out  where  the  true  source 
of  the  true  sentiment  upon  our  subject  lies.  It  is  in  the  unde- 
stroyed,  the  indestructible  manhood  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  in  the 
Christ  in  the  prison.  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

It  is  not  right,  and  all  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not 
safe,  to  forget  or  to  ignore  that  truth.  The  world  is  so  a  unit, 
so  absolutely  one  utterance  of  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God, 
that  sentiment,  duty,  and  safety  always,  if  we  can  only  see  them 
truly,  go  together  and  re-enforce  each  other.  They  make  the 
three-fold  cord  that  draws  the  world  along.  "Where  sentiment 
grows  weak,  duty  comes  in  with  its  insistence.  Where  senti- 
ment and  duty  together  can  not  make  their  voices  heard,  the 
fear  of  safety  rings  its  tocsin  bell.  So  everywhere  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together;  righteousness  and  peace  are  always  kissing 
each  other.  Sentiment,  duty,  and  safety,  —  never  have  these 
three  combined  in  greater  harmony  and  strength  than  in  the 
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wonderful  regeneration  of  prison  life  which  has  marked  the  last 
hundred  years.  From  the  first  journey  of  John  Howard  to  the 
act  of  1877,  which  completed  the  unification  and  regulation  of 
the  whole  prison  system  of  England,  was  just  a  century.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  United  States,  with  even  greater 
enterprise  and  boldness  and  intelligence,  has  moved  onward  in 
the  same  direction.  Sentiment  and  duty  and  safety  have  com- 
bined to  work  the  great  beneficent  result. 

The  work  is  not  complete.  Do  not  our  thoughts  this  morn- 
ing indicate  the  direction  in  which  alone  it  can  obtain  complete- 
ness (  The  man  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  state  which  represents 
and  expresses  his  humanity,  that  is  the  prisoner.  Only  by  tile- 
advancement  and  improvement  of  that  humanity;  only  by  a 
more  human  and  so  a  mpre  humane  spirit  in  the  state;  only  by  a 
purer,  nobler,  more  just,  more  generous,  more  Christian  life 
everywhere ;  only  by  a  better  manhood  to  hold  in  its  grasp  the 
weak  or  wicked  man;  can  this  special  improvement,  or  any 
special  improvement,  come  about.  In  the  hand  which  holds- 
must  be  first  the  ripeness  and  the  strength  which  it  shall  give 
then  to  the  broken,  enfeebled,  and  demoralized  nature  which  it 
holds.  Therefore,  all  good  influences  are  confederate  with  this- 
for  which  your  Congress  is  assembled.  The  state  must  be 
more  full  of  sacredness  before  it  can  know  the  sacredness  of  the 
man  whom  it  imprisons,  and  so  accept  its  deep  responsibility 
concerning  him.  The  time  will  come,  the  time  is  coming,  when 
the  preciousness  of  every  human  soul  shall  be  no  longer  a  mere 
doctrine  of  the  churches  and  the  schools,  but  shall  become  the 
soul  and  shaping  power  of  our  softened  and  humanized  institu- 
tions. Then  shall  our  prisons  become  the  true  recreation  and 
renewal  places  of  character.  Then  shall  what  seemed  dead  in 
them  be  born  anew.  And,  seeking  the  true  man,  the  Christ, 
in  every  prisoner,  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek  shall  find  it,  and 
their  hands  shall  help  it  forth  into  activity  and  light.  May  the 
work  of  this  Association  do  much  for  the  hastening  of  that  day  L 
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In  the  evening,  services  in  the  interest  of  prison  reform  were 
held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  at  the  People's  Church, 
with  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  L.  MJLLIGAN,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Gen.  R.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio ;  Rev.  W.  J. 
BATT,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  MYRON  W.  REED,  of 
Denver,  Colorado ;  Rev.  OSCAR  C.  McCuLLOCH,  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  ;  Chaplain  BARNES,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  JAMES  L.  PHILLIPS, 
of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  Dr.  A.  G.  BYERS,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THIRD  DAY  — MONDAY. 

At  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  in  the  State  House,  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  President  HAYES  called  the  Association  to 
order. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  WINES,  announced  that  the  number  of 
delegates  already  in  attendance  was  much  larger  than  at  any 
previous  meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be  useless  to  waste  time  in  con- 
gratulations. All  the  circumstances  in  this  delightful  and 
hospitable  city  of  Boston  are  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory. 
The  business  of  this  morning  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
prison  wardens  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Joseph  Nicholson, 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and  President 
of  the  Wardens'  Association,  will  take  the  chair,  and  make  his 
annual  report. 

A.VM  AL  ADDRESS;   BY  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

After  the  adoption  at  our  last  meeting  of  the  Bertillon  sys- 
tem for  the  registration  and  identification  of  criminals,  the  delay 
in  getting  the  instruments  for  measuring  left  no  time  to  prepare 
for  public  examination,  or  arrange  for  any  tests,  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  and  its  adaptability  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Association.  But  enough  has  been  learned  by  all  who  have 
given  the  method  any  consideration  to  show  that,  when  in  gen- 
eral use  by  all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  and  police 
departments,  under  proper  restrictions,  it  will  prove  a  strong 
factor  in  repressing  crime,  besides  removing  all  doubt  about  the 
results  attained  by  every  reformatory  institution. 

The  question  how  to  deal  with  the  criminal  class  must  ere 
long  be  met  by  the  application  of  more  potent  remedies  than 
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are  now  applied,  such  as  will  meet  the  cause  of  moral  deform- 
ities, whether  they  come  from  inbreeding,  contagion,  or  accident. 

States  vie  with  each  other  in  devising  sugar-coated  remedies 
to  cure  criminal  habits ;  eminent  jurists  have  strained  statutes 
in  their  behalf,  and  many  good  people  keep  beseeching  the 
great  Creator  to  set  aside  an  immutable  law,  and  thus  remove 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  mankind.  And  still  the  stubborn 
fact  stands  out,  that  with  all  such  exhibitions  of  maudlin  senti- 
ment, neither  the  repression  of  crime  nor  the  reformation  of 
criminals  has  kept  pace  with  the  great  improvement  in  their 
keep  and  care,  and  in  prison  management,  during  the  past  half 
century. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  considering  them  with  the 
present  condition  of  society  relative  to  the  criminal  class,  its 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  existing  methods  of  dealing  with 
it,  several  questions  arise  that  ere  long  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  with  more  serious  thought  than  is  now 
given  the  subject.  Among  these,  are  the  inadequacy  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  administration ;  the 
misleading  attitude  of  society,  as  voiced  by  a  goodly  number  in 
every  community,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy  in  some  form, 
which  are  great  hindrances  to  every  effort  for  making  crime 
odious. 

Add  to  these  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  powerful  corpo- 
rations and  trusts ;  the  bartering  away  of  the  public  domain, 
and  the  enforced  idleness  so  often  caused  by  the  labor  associa- 
tions, each  subversive  and  despotic  in  tendency  and  cruel  in 
effects.  These,  with  their  kindred  question?,  leave  struggling 
1  in  inanity  but  little  encouragement  to  shun  the  pathway  of 
crime,  and  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  increase  of  'criminals  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  penological  matters  that  a  most  important 
means  for  repressing  crime  is  the  certainty  of  being  able  to 
identify  a  habitual  criminal  as  belonging  to  the  crime-class. 
This  we  shall  do,  after  the  first  conviction,  in  spite  of  the  fertile 
ingenuity  and  crafty  disguises  resorted  to  by  this  class,  many  of 
which  are  almost  incredible. 
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Some  contend  that  it  is  no  part  of  a  prison  warden's  duty  to 
engage  in  any  such  measures,  especially  those  in  charge  of  in- 
stitutions where  only  misdemeanants  are  imprisoned.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  motives  prompting  such  contention, 
and  harder  still  to  understand  how  the  adoption  of  any  feasible 
plan  better  to  protect  society  can  meet  with  opposition  from 
prison  wardens,  who  are  permitted  by  their  boards  of  manage- 
ment to  use  any  judgment  of  their  own  beyond  a  mere  perfunc- 
tory fulfillment  of  duty,  unless  they  are  tainted  with  a  self- 
satisfied  feeling  of  perfection,  or  have  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
developing  Christianity  to  cope  with  the  power  of  sin,  as  every 
one  with  any  experience  knows  that  many  old  criminals 
frequently  get  committed  for  disorderly  conduct  under  assumed 
names,  to  break  the  trail,  or  to  tide  over  some  emergency.  ( )ur 
records  will  stop  all  that  kind  of  cunning  tricks. 

We  do  not  offer  this  plan  for  the  registration  and  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  crime.  Judicious 
legislation,  based  on  experience  and  free  from  sentiment,  which 
strikes  at  the  source  of  criminal  tendencies,  meets  the  conditions 
of  moral  infirmities  as  they  exist,  and  provides  treatment  to 
strengthen  the  moral  will,  can  alone  approach  being  a  specific. 
But  we  do  offer  it  as  a  strong  factor  in  checking  criminal 
acts,  since  it  will  make  identification  as  belonging  to  the  crime- 
class  sure  and  unfailing,  which  will  have  a  deterrent  effect, 
free  from  brutalizing  practices. 

Remove  the  certainty  of  death  from  a  trip  over  Xiagara  Falls 
in  an  open  boat,  and  such  trips  would  soon  become  a  holiday 
pastime.  So  it  is  with  the  commission  of  criminal  acts;  remove 
all  chance  of  capture  that  identification  as  belonging  to  the 
crime-class  makes  reasonably  sure,  and  each  act  committed  will 
be  only  a  stimulant  for  the  commission  of  more  atrocious  ones. 

Wardens  have  to  deal  with  crime  in  all  its  forms,  face  to 
face ;  and  no  class  of  society  lias  as  good  opportunities  for  dis- 
cerning the  causes  which  lead  to  such  conditions,  or  is  so  well 
qualified  to  prescribe  helpful  remedies,  when  not  interfered  witli 
by  sentiment  or  other  influences  practically  inimical  to  their 
better  judgment.  They  have  advantages  which  no  others  can 
have  for  the  study  of  the  little  peculiarities  in  the  daily  incidents 
of  those  under  their  charge,  all  of  which  unconsciously  convey 
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to  the  skilled  observer  a  reasonably  correct  notion  of  their  sin- 
cerity or  insincerity. 

The  records  of  this  association  will  enable  them  to  locate  the 
various  causes  of  crime ;  and  by  a  proper  use  of  such  knowl- 
edge, the  state  will  better  understand  the  necessity  for  laws 
which  will  meet  the  existing  conditions  of  society,  and  deal  with 
the  criminal  class  intelligently  and  fairly. 

Governments  are  bound  to  take  every  precaution  known  to 
science  to  check  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  laws 
enacted  for  such  protection  to  society  have  penalties  for  their 
violation. 

The  prison  warden  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty 
is  as  strongly  bound  to  guard  the  public,  by  every  known  means 
in  his  power,  from  the  moral  malignancy  of  those  who  live  only 
by  preying  on  the  community,  as  he  is  bound  to  remove  at  once 
any  inmate  of  his  prison  found  with  unmistakable  signs  of  small- 
pox or  diphtheria  to  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases.  No 
human  power  would  warrant  him  in  turning  out  into  society,  at 
the  expiration  of  sentence,  unknown  to  the  community,  any 
person  so  diseased.  Yet  men  are  daily  turned  out  of  prison, 
unknown  to  any  person  outside,  who  are  a  greater  scourge  to 
society  thanany  of  the  contagious  diseases,  the  location  of  which 
must  be  plainly  marked  to  warn  the  public  of  dangers. 

The  most  noted  thieves  in  the  country  began  their  criminal 
career  as  misdemeanants,  going  about  the  country  playing  the 
role  of  first  offense  when  caught,  and  in  this  way  they  escaped 
merited  punishment  and  soon  became  experts.  Our  records 
for  identification  will  stop  all  that  kind  of  journeymanship,  and 
yet  they  are  a  sealed  book,  that  will  do  no  injury  to  any  person 
who  does  not  cause  it  to  be  opened,  by  returning  upon  a  career 
of  crime  when  released  from  prison.  In  that  case,  all  claims  on 
society  for  protection  are  forfeited. 

The  Bertillon  method  for  the  registration  and  identification 
of  criminals  will  determine  the  merits  of  the  various  plans  for 
reformatory  puqx>ses.  It  will  show  beyond  question  the  results 
attained,  besides  being  a  strong  deterrent  for  repressing  crime. 
It  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  parole  plan  of  imprisonment, 
for  which  so  much  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  p  for  if  only  a 
small  part  of  the  number  claimed  to  be  reformed,  because  not 
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heard  of  again,  should  prove  to  be  truly  reformed,  the  doubts 
now  quite  general  relative  to  the  working  of  this  plan  would 
vanish.  Facts  would  speak  louder  than  any  statements  now 
made ;  and  the  people,  who  are  the  great  arbiters  of  all  great 
questions,  would  see  to  it  that  more  institutions  of  the  kind  are 
established,  with  laws  improved  by  experience  to  govern  them. 

This  Association  will  have  a  complete  register  of  every  con- 
victed person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  records 
will  show  the  number  that  relapse  into  crime  from  every  penal 
and  reformatory  institution  which  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Association  ;  and  in  due  time,  through  international  law  and  the 
exchange  of  records,  it  will  locate  the  ex-convicts  from  other 
countries,  when  caught  in  criminal  acts  in  this  country.  It  will 
enable  courts  of  justice  to  know  whether  persons  brought  up, 
charged  with  crime,  are  old  or  first  offenders. 

Prison  wardens  hold  a  very  responsible  trust.  They  are 
trusted  servants  in  a  high  position,  and  no  officials  under  gov- 
ernment owe  any  greater  duty  to  the  public.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
beneficial  duty,  which  no  others  can  perform.  No  other  offi- 
cial is  so  advantageously  placed  to  show  the  extent  of  his  power 
for  good,  and  the  practical  nature  of  his  duty  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  those  under  his  immediate  charge.  No  other  official 
can  so  practically  benefit  the  public  by  the  exhibition  of  unself- 
ishness and  a  broad  spirit  of  liberality  in  combined  efforts  for 
reforms. 

The  Wardens'  Association  for  Registration  and  Indentifica- 
tion  of  Criminals,  thoroughly  organized,  with  full  membership, 
with  free  interchange  of  views,  experiences,  statistics,  successes, 
and  failures,  under  each  of  the  systems  and  theories,  congregate 
and  individual,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  criminal  classes,  corrigible  and  incorrigible,  will  be  a  force 
more  potent  in  effecting  reforms  than  all  other  organizations 
combined,  so  far  as  reforms  concern  prisons  and  their  inmates. 

The  duty  of  becoming  a  member  of  it  would  seem  to  In- 
affirmatively  determined  by  the  grand  possibilities  attainable 
by  united  effort ;  and  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  giving  a 
full  measure  of  duty  to  the  public,  with  no  possibility  of  injury 
to  any  one,  are  considerations  that  should  outweigh  all  others. 
No  pecuniary  considerations,  no  attitudes  because  of  peculiarity 
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or  environment,  no  wedded  faith  to  any  special  theory  or  system, 
or  other  selfish  views,  can  consistently  be  urged  against  them. 

The  self-evident  benefits  that  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  this 
Association,  with  a  free  and  unrestrained  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences,  criticisms,  and  comparisons,  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  such  an  association  of  wardens  and  prison  managers, 
that  can  not  be  produced  by  any  other  known  means,  force  the 
conviction  that  a  refusal  by  any  M-arden  or  manager  to  become  a 
member  is  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public. 

Superintendent  CHARLES  E.  FELTON.  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  this  (the  Wardens')  Association,  and 
that  said  committee  make  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting ;  also, 
that  the  same  committee  report  nominations  for  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Adopted. 

Superintendent  NICHOLSON.  A  telegram  has  been  received 
from  "Washington,  announcing  that  the  O'Neill  bill  will  come 
up  for  final  action  in  Congress  this  week.  "VVe  deem  it  proper 
that  this  Association  should  speak  out  just  what  it  thinks  and 
feels  about  this  measure,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Therefore,  the  "Wardens'  Association  gives  \vay  to  the  National 
Prison  Association,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  up, 
before  it.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hayes  to  take  the  chair  again. 

The  PRESIDENT,  on  resuming  the  chair.  The  subject  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  will  now 
be  considered  by  the  general  Association. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Mr.  Felton,  of  Illinois,  has  pre- 
pared a  paper  upon  Labor  Legislation ;  and  the  committee 
desire  that  he  should  present  it  this  morning,  as  it  is  probably 
an  embodiment  of  the  views  of  the  Association  on  that  subject. 
I  suggest  that  he  be  asked  to  read  that  paper  now. 

The  PRESIDENT.     The  paper  of  Mr.  Felton  is  in  order. 
4 
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LABOR    LEGISLATION THE    O  NEILL    BILL;    BY    CHARLES    E.    FELTON 

OF    ILLINOIS. 

JA/'.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  Of  all  subjects 
upon  which  legislation  is  attempted,  that  of  so-called  prison 
lahor  receives  the  most  unfriendly  consideration. 

Originally,  prison  reformers  and  wage-workers  opposed  the 
then  prevailing  system  of  employing  convicts — the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  reformers  opposed  it  for  the  reason  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  presence  of  the  prison  contractor  was  detrimental  to 
reformatory  effort  among  prisoners;  and  the  wage-workers, 
ostensibly,  for  the  reason  that,  by  the  contract  system,  prison 
labor  was  brought  into  such  competition  with  their  own  as  to 
prevent  their  receiving  satisfactory  compensation  when  engaged 
at  such  industries  as  were  pursued  by  prisoners.  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  contractor,  while  working  with  entirely  different 
intent,  the  reformers  and  the  wage-workers  were  in  full  partner- 
ship. 

The  evils  attending  the  administration  of  the  contract  system, 
and  in  fact  all  mal-administration,  in  whatever  direction,  in 
prisons,  were  attributed  solely  to  the  contractors'  presence.  One 
result  of  the  warfare  of  this  partnership  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  contractors  from  the  prisons  of  several  of  the  states ; 
and  in  others  they  will  soon  retire  voluntarily,  or  they  will  be 
forced  by  legislation  to  do  so.  The  effect  has  not  been  satis- 
factory to  the  reformer.  In  consequence  of  their  withdrawal, 
without  having  substituted  successfully  any  other  system  of 
labor,  a  large  percentage  of  the  prisoners  of  our  country  are  now 
idle,  or  comparatively  so;  and  if  hostile  legislation  continues, 
and  if  friendly  legislation  is  not  obtained,  idleness  in  all  prisons 
will  be  the  rule, —  a  condition  a  hundred  times  worse  than 
existed  when  industries  were  pursued  under  the  contract  Astern. 

The  opponents  of  prison  labor  claim  to  number  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  are  well  organized,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  are  zealous  and  untiring  in  their  work.  They  hold  meet- 
ings of  their  labor  associations  with  closed  doors;  ami  employ 
lol>l>yists.  vote  moneys,  and  command  legislative  bodies  to  make 
laws  or  defeat  bills  at  their  bidding.  They  elect  members  of 
city  councils,  of  state  legislatures,  and  of  Congress,  as  exponents 
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of  their  measures,  and  in  their  sole  interest, —  as  paid  attor- 
neys—  the  apparent  compensation  being  simply  the  honor  of 
holding  office.  They  use  their  power  as  a  unit, —  a  mere  ma- 
jority vote  at  their  meetings  controlling  the  actions  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  by  their  dictum  they  also  compel  such  other  members 
of  legislative  bodies  as  were  not  elected  solely  in  their  interest 
to  espouse  their  cause,  and  vote  as  they  direct,  under  penalty  of 
political  boycott  for  non-performance,  should  they  again  appear 
as  candidates  for  office.  So  strong  in  numbers  and  influence  are 
these  opponents  of  prison  labor,  that  not  only  legislators  but 
other  officers  of  government,  even  those  receiving  place  by 
appointment  and  not  by  public  vote,  cater  to  their  influence 
in  every  way  possible,  hoping  to  secure  favor  or  avoid  injury. 
Their  knees  are  bended,  and  their  supplication  is  shown  by  acts 
done  or  words  written.  Even  labor  bureaus  are  not  exempt 
from  censure  for  their  fawning. 

Prison  reformers  must  dissolve  this  unnatural  partnership,  and 
form  such  other  alliances,  or  take  such  other  means,  as  will  pre- 
vent the  further  demoralization  of  the  industries  in  prisons  ;  and 
if  possible  restore  that  which  has  been  lost  —  not  the  contractor, 
but  restore  remunerative  employment  for  the  inmates  of  all  our 
prisons  at  physical  labor.  We  can  not  elect  legislators,  send  lob- 
byists, and  vote  moneys ;  but  we  must  force  upon  the  public 
mind  such  information  as  will  expose  error,  secure  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  fellow-beings  are 
imprisoned,  and  of  their  proper  treatment  while  imprisoned,  and 
ultimately  again  make  labor  the  chief  factor  in  the  reformation 
of  prisoners. 

.  During  the  present  session  of  (the  50th)  congress,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
a  member  from  Missouri,  submitted  a  majority  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  suggested 
this  paper.  The  bill  would  have  passed  that  body,  but  for  the 
earnest  effort  of  a  few  men  who  appreciated  the  danger  which 
would  accompany  such  a  result.  A  minority  report  was  offered 
l»y  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Illinois,  and  on  May  22,  after  a  whole  day's 
debate,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  only  delayed  by  filibustering— 
not  defeated, —  the  vote  showing  but  forty-four  members  who 
were  friendly  to  its  defeat,  and  dared  say  so  by  their  vote  in  that 
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body.  The  previous  question  was  ordered  at  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment ;  and  the  only  hope  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  rests 
in  their  possible  ability  to  prevent  its  being  called  up  for  passage 
during  the  present  session. 

The  follo\ving  is  a  copy  of  the  bill : 

A  bill  to  protect  free  labor,  and  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed, 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  convict  labor,  by  confining  the  sale  of  the  gond>. 
wares,  and  merchandise  manufactured  by  convict  labor  to  the  state  in  which  they 
are  produced. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  person  who  knowingly 
transports,  or  causes  to  be  delivered  for  transportation,  from  the  state  or 
territory  in  which  they  are  in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured,  any  goods,  wares. 
or  merchandise,  in  whole  or  in  part  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  in  any  peni- 
tentiary, prison,  reformatory,  or  other  establishment,  in  which  convict  labor  is 
employed,  to  or  into  any  other  state  or  territory,  or  into  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

SEC.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  United  States  district- 
attorneys  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  act  by  any  person  making  the  com- 
plaint under  oath ;  and  the  same  shall  be  heard  before  any  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  territorial  court  holden  w'ithin  the  district  in 
which  the  violation  of  this  act  has  been  committed. 

SEC.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

In  submitting  the  bill,  the  committee  states  that, 

A  large  number  of  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  certain 
productive  industries  injuriously  affected,  as  they  claim,  by  the  present  system 
of  employment  of  convict  labor  prevailing  in  many  of  the  states,  appeared  before 
your  committee,  including  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  labor  organi/a- 
tions  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  Statements  were  made, 
documents  produced,  and  arguments  submitted  by  them.  They  were  permitted 
to  be  heard  by  counsel,  in  respect  to  the  constitutional  questions  involved.  *  ' 
Petitions,  numerously  signed  by  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country,  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  and  referred  to  your  committee.  They  pray,  among 
other  things,  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  assign  rea-ons 
therefor.  *  *  Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  portions  of  the 
country  since  the  introduction  of  the  lull,  and  resolutions,  highly  commendatory 
of  its  purposes,  passed.  '  *  The  committee  present ,  as  valuable  and  inst  ruc- 
tive,  the  following  extract  from  the  learned  and  exhaustive  report  made  by  the 
eommissioner  of  labor,  in  obedience  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1886: 

••  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CONVICT-MADE  GOODS.  The  state  producing  the 
largest  amount  of  convict-made  goods  is  New  York,  the  value  there  being 
$0,236,320.98.  The  next  state  in  rank  is  Illinois,  producing $8, 284, 2li 7.. ".()  \\orth 
of  convict-made  goods.  Indiana  comes  next,  with  a  product  of  the  value  of 
$1,570,901.37,  while  Ohio  stands  next  in  line,  with  a  product  of  the  value  of 
$1,368,122.51;  then  Missouri,  $1,342,020.07;  then  Pennsylvania,  $1,317,265.85; 
Kansas  ranks  next,  with  a  product  worth  *1  ,'J7<). •">?•">. 77.  Tennessee  conies  after 
Kansas,  with  only  $1,142,000;  then  Michigan,  $1.087,735.62;  and  last  of  the 
stales  producing  over  a  million  dollars' wort  li.  New  Jersey.  $1,019,608.32.  Kadi 
of  the  other  states  and  territories  drop  below  the  million-dollar  point,  Dakota 
coming  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  a  product  of  $11,577.36." 
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Mr.  Plumb  submitted  a  minority  report,  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  also  ably  discussed  the  question,  as  did  others, 
u I ii 'ii  the  floor  of  the  house.  Let  us  also  briefly  discuss  the  bill, 
and  some  of  the  statements  in  the  majority  report,  accepting 
such  thoughts  and  conclusions  as  were,  or  were  not,  presented 
by  the  minority  in  that  discussion. 

To  a  non-professional  mind,  the  proposed  legislation  is  clearly 
unconstitutional  —  in  that  it  takes  from  the  individual  state  the 
right  to  determine  what  property,  owned  by  the  state,  or  by  any 
citizen  of  the  state,  may  be  received  into  the  state,  or  taken 
from  the  state.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  citizen  of  a 
state,  owning  property  in  whole  or  in  part  made  in  another  state, 
can  not  take  such  property  to  his  own  state  —  his  legal  residence  ; 
nor  can  he,  owning  property  in  his  own  state,  remove  it  from 
the  state,  even  when  intended  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  with- 
out liability  to  imprisonment  for  so  doing ;  nor  can  the  state 
itself  lind  market  for  its  own  production,  whatever  it  may  be, 
if  prison-made,  save  within  its  own  boundary  lines.  It  is 
estopped,  by  the  proposed  bill,  from  an  interchange  with  sister 
states  of  commodities  which  are  recognized  as  property  by  all 
the  states;  and  the  citizens  of  such  states  are  also  likewise 
estopped. 

Such  legislation  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  has  not  been 
attempted,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  bill,  during 
the  history  of  the  government.  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states  certainly  does  not  mean  the  power  to 
prohibit  commerce  between  the  states ;  and  this  bill  does  so  pro- 
hibit commerce.  It  seems  absurd  to  claim  that  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  any  state,  who  were  employed 
•solely  for  that  state  and  for  its  benefit,  shall  not  be  shipped  out 
of  that  state  in  which  the  product  was  made. 

It  is  unconstitutional  for  the  further  reason  that  it  nullifies 
contracts.  Several  states  have  contracts  with  private  corpora, 
tions  or  with  individuals  to  furnish  the  labor  of  convicts,  and 
such  contracts  extend  for  terms  of  years;  and  contracts  are 
made  by  such  corporations  and  individuals  with  other  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  to  supply  the  product  of  the  labor  of  such 
convicts,  in  states  other  than  those  in  which  the  product  is  cre- 
ated. No  provision  has  been  made  in  the  bill  to  correct  this 
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objection,  nor  to  compensate  for  the  injury  inflicted  upon  such 
private  corporations  and  individuals.  Architects  and  builders, 
who  have  contracts  to  supply  stone  and  iron  for  buildings, 
understand  this ;  and  merchants,  who  place  their  orders  with 
manufacturers  of  fabrics  and  other  goods  in  January  for  delivery 
in  October,  or  in  June  for  delivery  in  April  of  the  following 
year,  understand  this ;  but  it  seems  that  the  committee  did  not, 
or  else  it  did  not  wish  to  deal  justly  with  injured  parties. 

But,  were  the  bill  constitutional,  what  would  be  the  effect,  if 
passed,  in  the  direction  of  remedying  the  evils  claimed  in  the 
committee's  report  ?  and  especially  in  its  quotation  from  '"  peti- 
tions numerously  signed  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
country  ?  "  Petitions  coming  only  from  "  leading  manufactur- 
ers "  upon  labor  questions  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  They 
are  always  ingeniously  drawn,  and  must  be  read  between  the 
lines.  Coming  from  any  source,  in  our  legislation  upon  prison 
labor,  we  should  be  upon  our  guard,  that  fundamental  business 
principles  shall  not  be  invaded  ;  and  that  no  change  shall  be 
made  which  will  impede  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  Local 
business  interests  may  at  times  be  somewhat  injured,  while  the 
general  weal  —  the  good  of  the  largest  number  —  may  be  en- 
hanced ;  and  representatives,  legislating  for  the  whole  people, 
and  not  merely  for  their  respective  districts,  should  not  contine 
their  sight  within  the  narrower  circle,  but  take  the  broader  view, 
and  ask  what  will  be  the  general  effect,  as  well  as  what  will  be  the 
local  effect.  The  few  "  leading  man  nf<«:tnr<-r*  "  are  the  only  per- 
sons interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  not  the  wage-work- 
ers—  the  larger  number.  Under  the  claim  that  prison  industries 
are  injurious  to  free  labor,  they  may  have  called  to  their  aid  many 
of  our  mechanics  and  other  working-men  ;  but  that  claim  is  with- 
out merit,  and  is  absurd.  The  bill  would  prevent  the  manufact- 
ure of  many  kinds  of  goods  for  which  the  largest  demand  is  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no  manufactories ;  it  would 
necessarily  force  the  authorities  to  make  u'oods  for  an  exclusively 
local  market,  thus  interfering  with  local  manufacturers  and  labor- 
ing-men; or  it  would  destroy  all  labor  in  prisons  —  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  Our  wage-working  fellow-citizens  need  other 
and  less  interested  champions  of  their  interests  than  are  the  few 
"  leading  manufacturers."  Whatever  legislation  they  need  must 
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be  obtained  in  their  own  states,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  bill,  through  congress.  The  political  life  of  a  congress- 
man must  hang  upon  a  weak  thread  when  he  needs  to  champion 
or  vote  for  a  bill  of  this  character,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catch- 
ing a  few  votes.  His  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents  should 
prompt  him  to  be  frank  with  them,  and  he  should  tell  them  that 
such  legislation  is  not  right,  and  that  lie  will  not  vote  for  it  —  that 
it  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  dangerous  in  every  sense.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1886  ;  which  report  purports  to  give  the  "an- 
nual production  of  convict-made  goods  "  in  the  prisons  of  all  the 
larger  manufacturing  states.  The  statement  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  as  quoted  in  the  committee's  report,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  "annual  production  of  convict-made  goods"  is 
misleading.  The  intention  of  the  committee  was  to  magnify  the 
facts  as  to  the  production  of  convict  labor.  The  committee  used 
the  words  of  the  commissioner — "convict-made  goods;"  but  did 
not  state  that  of  those  "  convict-made  goods  "  but  a  small  portion 
was  the  real  production  of  convict  labor.  Take  Illinois  for  ex- 
ample :  He  gives  the  amount  of  such  goods  as  $3,284,267.50. 
The  committee  neglects  to  tell  us  that,  of  this  amount,  but 
$347,602.52  can  be  classed  as  the  production  of  prison  labor,  to- 
wit.,  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  $232,810.57 ;  the  penitentiary  at 
Chester,  $60,818.88;  the  reform  school  at  Pontiac,  $9,025.83; 
the  house  of  correction,  at  Chicago,  839,441.74;  and  the  house 
of  correction  at  Peoria,  $5,509.50.  The  most  which  the  com- 
mittee should  have  claimed  was,  that  the  price  paid  for  prison 
labor  by  contractors  in  prisons  where  contracts  still  exist  was  too 
low,  and  that  the  state  did  not  receive  full  value  for  that  labor, 
and  that  twenty  five  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  actual  re- 
ceipts, in  order  to  bring  the  standard  of  cost  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction if  from  the  hands  of  free  labor  —  a  percentage  too  large, 
if  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  be  taken  into  account. 
This  would  increase  the  amount  to  but  $434,508.15,  as  the  actual 
value  of  the  convict,  mill  inform  school,  and  other  prison  labor 
production  in  that  state  ;  while  the  report  says  that  the  amount 
ia  *:;,284,267.50— a  difference  of  $2,849,759.35  between  the  in- 
ferential amount  and  the  <i<-1n<il  amount  given  in  the  statement. 
The  fact  should  have  been  stated  bv  the  committee,  that  at  most 
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only  $434,508.15,  or  thirteen  and  thirty-three  one  hundredths  per 
cent  of  those  convict-made  goods  were  the  product  of  convict 
and  all  other  kinds  of  prisoners'  labor ;  but  that  $2,849,759.35, 
or  eighty-six  and  sixty-seven  one-hnndredths  per  cent,  were  for 
material,  unskilled  free  labor,  transportation,  and  skilled  free 
labor  in  directing  prisoners  while  employed  in  making  the  so- 
called  convict-made  goods. 

Accepting  the  above  as  conclusive,  as  to  Illinois,  apply  the 
facts  as  shown  to  all  of  the  states  named.  The  amounts  given 
by  the  commissioner  and  by  the  committee  were : 

New  York,  $6,236,320.98 

Illinois, 3,284,267.50 

Indiana, 1,570,901.37 

Ohio, 1,368,122.51 

Missouri 1,342,020.07 

Pennsylvania, 1,317,265.85 

Kansas, .'  1,270,575.77 

Tennessee, 1,142,000.00 

Michigan, 1,087,735.62 

New  Jersey, 1,019,608.32 

Total, $19,638,817.99 

This  would  give  for  convict  and  other  prisoners'  labor  on  the 
total  so-called  convict-made  goods,  only  $2,598,215.62,  or  but 
thirteen  and  twenty-three  one-hundredths  per  cent  of  the  gross 
reported  amount,  while  $17,040,602.37,  or  eighty-six  and  seven- 
ty-seven one-hundredths  per  cent,  is  for  free  labor,  material. 
transportation,  and  other  expense.  The  committee  should  have 
presented  truthfully  and  intelligently  the  facts,  and  not  have 
reported  exaggerated  statements  without  explanation,  merely  to 
create  impressions,  thereby  hoping  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
objectionable  bill.  The  committee  did  not  tell  you  that  convicts 
did  not  produce  the  wood  from  which  hames,  and  barrels,  and 
wagons,  and  chairs  were  made  ;  nor  that  the  wood  was  cut  into 
sizes  and  shapes  for  special  use  in  forests  and  not  in  prisons ; 
nor  did  they  tell  you  that  convicts  did  not  mine  the  ore  for  the 
iron,  nor  the  coal  for  the  furnace ;  nor  sheer  the  fleece  from  the 
sheep  for  material  for  making  convict-made  socks ;  nor  that  con- 
victs did  not  transport  from  the  forest  and  the  mine*  and  the 
farms  of  far-distant  states  the  material  from  which  the  so-termed 
convict-made  goods  were  produced  ;  but  they  did  include  these 
and  other  items  of  expense  as  the  product  of  convict  labor.  Nor 
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did  the  committee  tell  you  to  whom  those  completed  goods  were 
principally  sold.  They  were  not  bought  by  the  petitioners, 
whom  the  committee  have  designated  as  "  leading  manufactur- 
ers ;"  they  were  returned  to  the  people,  and  by  the  people  were 
bought  and  utilized ;  and  the  larger  share  of  the  profit,  if  there 
be  a  large  profit  to  any  from  cheapness  of  production,  was  enjoyed 
by  the  tradesmen,  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  the  laboring- 
men  of  the  country  ;  and  thereby  there  was  secured  an  exchange 
of  commodities  —  an  interstate  exchange ;  —  and  this  exchange 
should  have  been  favored  by  the  committee,  and  not  con- 
demned. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  question  in  another  aspect.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  bill  is  to  produce  idleness  in  prisons ;  and  that  is 
the  hidden  motive  of  the  friends  of  the  bill.  They  have  quoted 
Superintendent  Pilsbury,  of  New  York,  to  aid  them.  He  never 
uttered  a  thought  in  favor  of  confining  men  in  idleness ;  nor  can 
they  find  an  intelligent  prison  warden  or  reformer  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  done  so.  Of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  prisons 
of  Illinois,  eighty  percent  of  the  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  in  the 
far  west,  where  but  few  shoe  manufactories  exist ;  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  wire  for  fencing  the  farms  finds  market  in  the  west 
and  southwest,  and  not  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  made ;  and 
nearly  the  entire  production  of  socks  made  in  the  prison  in 
Indiana  finds  sale  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The"y  are  not 
worn  by  the  few  "  leading  manufacturers "  of  the  east,  whose 
interest  the  committee  seem  to  guard  so  well,  and  whose  tastes 
are  toward  silk  stockings,  and  not  for  home-spun  or  for 
machine-made ;  but  they  are  sold  to  the  farmers  and  working- 
men  of  our  country,  whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to 
wear  finer  fabrics.  Wool  for  that  hosiery  is  bought  from 
those  farmers  and  tradesmen ;  and  in  return  they  buy  hosiery 
from  the  makers.  Would  you  shut  out  so  much  of  their  market 
for  their  wool,  by  refusal  to  let  them  exchange  commodities,  by 
taking  prison-made  stockings  ?  Any  such  view  is  narrow,  and 
not  to  be  defended. 

Pass  the  bill,  and  prison  employment  would  for  a  time  cease. 
Taxation  would  follow ;  and  new  industries  would  ultimately  be 
obtained  —  industries  which  must  find  a  local  market,  and  no 
other  —  resulting  in  the  worst  possible  competition  with  free 
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labor.  Instead  of  goods  for  the  far  western  or  southern  trade, 
where  we  can  exchange  commodities,  states  must  manufacture 
in  their  prisons  goods  for  their  own  home  markets  —  taking 
labor  from  the  working  people  in  the  vicinage  of  our  prisons, 
who  have  no  commodities  to  exchange  for  prison  wares.  It 
may  not  injure  the  originators  of  the  bill  —  the  few  "  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country  ;  "  but  it  is  not  a  successful  way 
of  helping  the  working-men. 

Another  view  :  The  purposes  of  imprisonment  are  :  First, 
protection  to  society ;  second,  punishment  for  crime  committed  ;. 
third,  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  Society  is  protected  by  the 
detention  of  the  criminal ;  punishment  is  also  thereby  sufficiently 
effected ;  but  the  reform  of  a  criminal  without  labor  as  a  factor 
is  an  impossibility  ;  and  any  legislation  in  the  other  direction  i& 
unwise,  expensive,  and  not  safe ;  and  it  is  positively 
inhuman  and  wrong  toward  the  criminal  himself,  to  lock  him 
up  in  idleness,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life.  Prison  reform, 
has  made  grand  progress  within  the  last  few  years.  Many  of 
our  states  have  wisely  rejected  the  contract  system  of  employing 
convicts,  and  have  adopted  the  state  account  system ;  and  others 
are  dropping  into  line  —  making  the  labor  question  an  inci- 
dental question,  not  one  solely  of  profit.  In  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  the  parole  system  of  re-leasing  prisoners 
has  been  adopted.  Take  Ohio,  for  example.  How  would  the 
bill  work  with  paroled  prisoners  there  (  The  commitment  of 
first  offenders  is  for  definite  terms, —  not  the  minimum  but  the 
maximum  term  authorized  by  statute  for  the  crime  committed. 
If  the  minimum  be  one  year  and  the  maximum  be  ten  years,  the 
sentence  would  be  ten  years.  A  prisoner  under  sentence  of  ten 
years  may  earn,  by  good  conduct,  perfect  lessons,  doing  his 
daily  amount  of  labor,  and  by  other  methods,  a  release  from 
within  the  prison  walls  when  the  minimum  term  —  one  year  — 
has  expired,  and  the  prison  wall  no  longer  restrains  him,  —  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  are  the  only  prison  walls  to  him ;  still  he 
is  the  state's  prisoner  —  the  ward  of  the  state  —  and  will  remain 
such  until  the  maximum  term  —  ten  years  —  expires,  or  he  be 
otherwise  legally  discharged.  Interfere  unfavorably,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  thereby  disturbing  the  most  important  factor 
in  reformation,  and  you  deter  every  convict  in  his  honest  effort 
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to  earn  his  parole  —  to  assist  in  his  own  reform.  You  would 
demoralize  the  whole  parole  system.  You  would  throw  a  fire- 
brand that  would  keep  hundreds  of  men  in  confinement  for 
years  under  a  consuming  fire,  who,  but  for  your  action,  would 
be  paroled,  and  gradually  step  back  into  society,  honest  and 
successful  citizens  —  reformed  men. 

Another  view  :  Paroled  convicts  must  have  employment,  to 
earn  their  own  sustenance.  That  is  one  condition  upon  which 
parole  may  be  maintained.  Not  being  employed,  they  must  be 
returned  to  prison,  or  they  will  slide  back  into  crime-life.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is,  "  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  in  any 
penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory,  or  other  establishment  in  which 
convict  labor  is  performed."  The  statutes  of  some  states  define 
"penitentiary  "  as  including  all  territory  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state, —  and  "other  establishment"  certainly  omits  no  manu- 
factory or  other  place  where  paroled  convicts  could,  but  for  the 
proposed  law,  find  employment.  If  a  paroled  prisoner  is  em- 
ployed at.  shoemaking,  or  other  work  of  like  character,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  the  quality  or  quantity  of  his  production  may 
be,  the  man  who  sends  it  from  the  state  violates  the  law,  and 
may  be  imprisoned.  Should  he  garner  your  wheat,  gather  your 
apples,  pick  and  burr  your  cotton,  and  produce  from  such  any 
article  of  food  to  eat  or  of  clothing  to  wear,  that  article  is  inter- 
dicted —  it  is  forbidden  fruit  —  and  it  can  not  leave  the  state,  even 
if  it  should  offer  to  pay  revenue. 

What  is  the  further  effect  ?  Paroled  and  reformed  prisoners 
are  placed  under  a  ban,  and  they  become  discouraged.  The 
government  is  vindictive,  and  says  paroled  convicts  shall  not  be 
employed  ;  and  they  relapse  again,  and  become  moral  pests,  and 
they  return  to  prison  walls ;  and  the  proposed  legislation  would 
cause  all  this. 

Such  legislation  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  honest,  free 
working-men  ;  nor  in  the  interest  of  prison  reform,  nor  of  good 
government  in  any  direction  ;  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  petitioners  who  were  styled  by  the  committee  as  "leading 
manufacturers." 

Ex-Governor  BULLOCK.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this 
O'Neill  bill  brings  the  institutions  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
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try,  which  have  progressed  so  far  in  penology,  on  a  common 
platform  with  our  southern  system  of  leases.  If  I  understand 
the  scope  of  the  O'Neill  bill  correctly,  it  prohibits  the  sale  in 
any  other  state  of  the  results  of  prison  labor.  In  Georgia,  for 
example,  (and  what  is  true  of  her  is  true  of  several  other  states,) 
the  convicts,  being  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  are  leased  to 
contractors,  who  mine  coal  and  iron  and  burn  lime.  The  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  are  sold  in  all  the  states  of  the  union. 
Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  would  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  system  of  leases.  Our  apology  for  the  lease 
system  is  that  our  circumstances  do  not  justify  the  adoption  of 
any  other.  We  are  not  able  to  provide  public  institutions,  and 
to  follow  the  excellent  example  set  for  us  elsewhere.  We  hope, 
however,  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  do  it.  But  when  our  south- 
ern representatives  in  congress  understand  that  the  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  convicts  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  state,  and  that  they  must  be  maintained  in  idleness,  I 
feel  sure  that  their  votes  will  be  recorded  against  it. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  held  in  New  York  in  February  last,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  Interstate  Federa- 
tion of  Prison  Industries.  It  was  then  expected  that  this 
meeting  would  be  held  in  September,  so  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  for  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  contemplated. 
But  what  has  been  prepared  seems  naturally  to  follow  Mr. 
Felton's  paper,  and  may  suggest  something  that  will  help  to 
bring  the  subject  before  us  for  discussion. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  simple  problem  of  employing  prisoners 
has,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  attracted  so  much  of  atten- 
tion, and  yet  found  no  solution.  The  insignificant  ratio  of  the 
prisoner's  products,  when  compared  with  the  mechanical  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  should  alone  relegate  the  question  to 
economic  instead  of  political  importance.  In  the  United  States, 
one-fifth ;  in  Belgium,  one-third ;  in  France,  one-tenth,  of  one 
per  cent,  represents  probably  the  small  importance  everywhere 
of  the  competition  of  prison  products,  with,  perhaps,  a  singlr 
exception  that  a  small  manufactory,  possc^in^1  special  advan- 
tages, may  disturb,  for  all,  the  market  values;  but  this  may 
occur,  indeed  does  constantly  occur,  in  the  competition  of  free 
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industries.  The  discussions  thus  far  have  been  mainly  founded 
on  the  various  systems  of  prison  employment,  which  can  only  be 
correctly  determined  after  the  absolute  necessity  for,  and  the 
true  purpose  of,  such  employment  is  clearly  comprehended. 
No  uniform  conclusion  has  been  reached  in  any  country.  From 
Dr.  Falkner's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Labor  in  Prisons"  published 
in  Germany  early  last  spring,  we  learn  that  the  Prussian  prisons 
are  organized  on  the  contract  plan  of  prison  work,  but  agitating 
against  the  contract  and  in  favor  of  the  public  account  system ; 
while  forty  years  ago  agitation  was  equally  active,  but  then 
against  the  public  account  system  in  favor  of  the  contract  plan. 
(The  Prussian  prisons  are  under  centralized  control  —  double- 
headed  control  —  the  ministerial  officer  of  one  controlling  pris- 
ons for  misdemeanants,  and  another  ministerial  officer  prisons 
for  felons.)  Other  German  states  have  in  operation  all  three, 
the  contract,  the  public  account,  and  piece-price  systems. 
Austria  and  Italy  use  the  contract  system,  but  are  agitating  for 
the  public  account  system,  with  employment  solely  upon  gov- 
ernment supplies.  Belgium  and  Holland  also  use  the  three 
systems;  and  it  is  useful  to  observe  that  the  plan  of  working  on 
government  supplies,  which  naturally  could  be  more  easily 
arranged  in  Europe  than  America,  meets  with  opposition  there : 
the  army  now  offer  objections  to  receiving  their  supplies  from 
prison-made  goods. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  matter  of  convict  labor  was  agitated 
through  the  partisan  newspapers  and  by  small  politicians 
throughout  the  United  States  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  ever  since  the 
controversy  has  continued.  Nobody,  attached  much  importance 
to.it,  and  it  was  never  expected  that  there  would  be  any  formid- 
able attempt  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  the 
penitentiaries.  Complaints  about  the  competition  of  prison 
labor  have  always  been  fictitious,  but  have,  nevertheless,  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  the  uneasiness  and  perhaps  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  struggling  in  competition,  not  so  much  fora  living  as 
for  gain.  The  agitation  was  harmless  until,  in  these  latter  times, 
by  organization,  class  rather  than  individual  interest  opposed 
each  other,  and  have  brought  the  arena  of  their  combat,  by  virtue 
of  their  political,  partisan  influence,  into  the  legislature,  urging 
there,  each  for  itself,  special  legislation,  regardless  of  the  more 
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general  welfare.  Class  legislation  is  the  most  serious  menace  of 
modern  society.  One  business  combination  naturally  begets 
another,  and  so  rapidly  do  special  class  interests  combine  that 
the  healthful,  aggregate  condition  of  general  business  is  impaired 
and  injured  by  the  tendency  to  segregation.  Trusts,  pools,  man- 
ufacturing, mercantile,  moneyed  associations,  under  whatever 
style,  are  all  combinations  for  protection,  for  profit,  tending  to 
monopolies  —  the  business  craze  of  the  times.  Probably  the 
tendency  is  all  wrong,  and  will  lead  to  disaster ;  but  in  the  con- 
duct of  current  affairs,  existing  conditions  must  be  recognized 
and  considered  ;  and  since  threatened  interests  can  not  be  pro- 
tected without  combination,  it  is  legitimate  to  organize  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  against  the  attacks  of  class  com- 
binations. It  is  believed  there  is  real  danger  now,  danger  that 
the  penitentiary  system  for  criminals  will  be  destroyed — a  great 
public  injury  be  done — by  the  persistent  efforts  made  to  dis- 
organize and  destroy  prison  labor  systems,  unless  those  having 
regard  to  the  more  general  welfare  combine  to  oppose. 

The  Yates  bill  of  the  New  York  legislature,  last  winter,  —  a 
bill  establishing  what  was  termed  the  "  county  account  system," 
confining  in  county  jails  and  county  penitentiaries  criminals  of 
all  grades  of  crime  and  character ;  abolishing  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  manufacture  of  any  articles  whatever,  except  the 
domestic  utensils,  etc.,  required  in  public  institutions ;  sending 
out  the  prisoners  broadcast  among  the  population,  under  guards 
of  course,  to  work  upon  roads  and  lands  —  passed  the  assembly. 
passed  the  senate  with  some  amendments,  and  only  failed  in  the 
assembly  afterwards  for  lack  of  fifteen  minutes  more  of  time 
before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  The  O'Neill 
bill,  before  congress,  proposing  to  confine  the  sale  of  prison 
products  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  made, —  a' plausible,  inju- 
rious, absurd,  and  probably  unconstitutional  provision, —  was,  in 
the  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  very  decided  vote, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading;  coming  up  in  the  general  order 
of  business,  the  previous  question  was  ordered  by  a  strong, 
majority  vote,  and  the  bill  would  have  passed,  in  spite  of  the 
.strong  protest  that  was  presented,  if  there  had  been  time  enough 
before  adjournment  for  the  day  to  have  called  the  roll.  The 
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hill,  of  course,  takes  its  place  again  in  the  general  order,  and  can 
not  prohably  he  reached  during  the  present  session  of  congress. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  would  have  wrought  incalculable 
injury,  retarding  progress  of  prison  reform  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  most  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  could  not  hope  to  see  again  in 
onr  lifetime  even  as  favorable  a  state  of  things  as  now  exists 
with  prisons.  The  great  prisons  would,  within  a  few  years,  have 
reached,  far  more  than  they  are  at  present,  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  common  county  jails  —  schools  of  crime,  disseminators 
of  evil.  In  view  of  the  incoherency  of  the  prison  employment 
question  everywhere,  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  penitentiary 
system  that  invest  us  in  this  country,  and  having  providentially 
escaped  for  a  time  the  impending  calamity  of  the  attempted 
legislation  last  winter,  it  behooves  this  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion to  take  action  for  the  public  protection. 

Prisoners  must  be  employed  mainly  at  mechanical  work. 
Their  labor  must  fit  them  for  free  life,  and  contribute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  support. 

The  prison  labor  products  must  be  marketed  at  a  price  and  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  good  sense  of  the  general  public. 

The  contract  system  must  not  be  pursued.  The  piece-price 
system,  as  a  feature  of  the  public  account  plan,  needs  to  be 
explained  and  applied. 

The  state  should  not  incur,  beyond  the  point  of  absolute 
necessity,  ordinary  commercial  risks  with  the  people's  money ; 
and  should,  in  the  employment  of  prisoners,  as  in  everything 
else,  conserve  the  true  interest  of  the  citizens. 

Politics,  proper,  must  supplant  partisanship ;  science  replace 
sentiment ;  reformation  root  out  retribution,  in  the  management 
of  prisons  and  in  the  criminal  law. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  some  decisive  action  ;  the  alternative  of 
inaction  is  ruin.  This  National  Prison  Association  is  the  proper, 
indeed  the  only,  organization  to  take  up  the  question,  and 
arrange  for  its  proper  solution. 

The  proposition  is  to  convene  this  fall,  after  the  presidential 
election,  a  conference,  representing  all  the  states  if  possible,  to 
consider  the  prison  labor  question,  formulating  and  publishing 
the  results  of  its  deliberations,  and,  by  legislation  this  fall  where 
legislation  is  required,  proceed  to  organize  the  prison  labor  of 
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the  country  upon  sound  principles.  It  is  believed  that,  through 
the  influence  of  this  National  Prison  Congress,  the  governors 
of  states  may  be  induced  to  appoint,  or  at  least  designate,  repre- 
sentatives who  would  concur  and  conclude  as  to  the  true  policy 
for  prison  labor,  and  by  their  personal  influence  in  their  several 
spheres  afterwards,  in  their  respective  states,  inaugurate  and 
influence  uniform  and  sound  measures. 

The  composition  of  the  proposed  conference  is  suggested  to 
include,  together  with  the  representatives  of  this  Association, 
three  members  from  each  state ;  one  a  state  officer  or  member  of 
the  legislature,  representing  politics ;  another  a  prison  governor  or 
prison  labor  director  for  the  state,  representing  the  public 
pecuniary  interest;  and  a  third,  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
intelligent,  influencial  organizers  of  prison  labor  combinations, 
by  whatever  name  they  are  known.  The  place  of  meeting  may 
be  determined  by  the  Congress,  or  by  the  majority  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  states.  The  expense  of  the  meeting,  (which  would  be 
limited  to  the  cost  of  stationery,  a  stenographer,  and  the  pub- 
lished report,  a  sum  not  exceeding  probably  two  thousand  dol- 
lars,) would,  no  doubt,  be  willingly  defrayed  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  each  state  executive,  or  by  the  conference  members 
themselves.  Since,  if  there  should  be  only  twenty  states  repre- 
sented, the  amount  required  would  be  but  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  state ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  department  of  justice  at  Washington  would  desire  to 
participate  and  contribute  its  proportion. 

The  character  and  possible  value  of  the  deliberations  will  ap- 
pear from  the  suggestion  of  topics  that  might  be  taken  up ;  as 
follows  : 

1.  How  far  does  the  existence  of  a  useful  penitentiary  system 
for  crimes  depend  upon  the  systematic,  continuous  employim-nt 
of  prisoners  upon  productive  work  ? 

2.  What  is  the  comparative  value  generally,  and  in  each 
geographical  division  of  the  country,  for  the  perpetuity  and  effi- 
ciency, for  the  penitentiary  treatment  of  criminals,  of  the  agri- 
cultural and    public   works    employment ;  the    industrial    arts, 
modern    ami    mechanical    employment    with    machinery ;  and 
handicraft  work  by  more  primitive  processes? 

3.  Upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  properly  im- 
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criminals  without  productive  work,  what  form  of  penal 
or  other  occupation  can  be  provided;  or,  if  productive 
mechanical  work  is  to  be  done,  upon  what  system  shall  prison 
labor  be  organized,  and  how  shall  the  products  be  disposed  of 
without  disturbing  the  normal  and  necessary  market  competition 
of  commodities  ? 

4.  Can  the  incorrigible  prisoners  be  classified  as  to  industry 
in  prison,  employed  at  coarse  work  for  production  only,  absorb- 
ing given  industries  for  this  purpose,  the  state  compensating,  at 
the  beginning,  when  necessary,  the  damage  to  individual  or  vested 
rights  ( 

5.  Can  the  corrigible  prisoners  be  employed  so  as  to  normal- 
ize the  competition  of  their  labor  \  and  if  so,  upon  what  basis 
shall  industries  be  selected,  and  how  shall  the  products  of  their 
labor  be  sold  ? 

6.  Can  the  states  federate  for  a  uniform  prison  system,  the 
best  to  be  devised,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  injurious  com- 
petition with   each   other  in  marketing   their  prison  products, 
and   for   defense   against   class   legislation   jeopardizing  prison 
industries  ? 

7.  What  general  form  of  law  is  best  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  conclusions  of  the  conference  ? 

In  the  firm  belief  that  the  proposed  conference  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  country  next  year  and  afterwards,  I  offer 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  Association  confer  with  the 
governors  of  states  throughout  the  union,  and  with  their  concurrence  call  a  con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  thought  best,  early  in 
December  of  this  year,  to  consider  the  prison  labor  problem. 

Prof.  WAYLAND.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  but  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  Boston  may  have  caused  some  of  us  to  think 
that  this  body  is  the  most  competent  to  consider  and  take  defi- 
nite action  upon  the  question  of  prison  labor  of  any  that  will 
probably  meet,  (with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  national 
capital,)  anywhere  in  the  country.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  question  that  will  be  presented  to  this  session; 
because  the  question  of  prison  labor  touches  very  nearly,  affects 
absolutely,  the  question  of  prison  reform.  To  all  of  us  it  is  an 
axiom  that,  whether  in  the  form  of  contract  labor,  or  under  the 
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piece-price  system,  or  under  the  public  account  system,  labor  is 
essential  to  the  health,  discipline,  well-being,  and  moral  and 
mental  reform  of  the  prisoner.  Having  this  conviction,  I 
venture,  looking  into  the  faces  of  so  many  wardens  and  intelli- 
gent penologists,  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
a  deliverance  on  the  subject,  to  have  effect  wherever  such  effect 
is  needed.  I  had  prepared  a  resolution,  dealing  distinctly  and 
definitely  with  the  bill  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ;  but 
second  thought,  which  is  always  the  best,  emphasized  by  sug- 
gestions from  various  authoritative  quarters,  has  led  me  to  think 
that  a  more  general  resolution  would  better  accomplish  our 
results,  and  would  be  possibly  in  better  taste,  better  policy,  and 
would  meet,  I  venture  to  hope,  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
members  of  this  Association.  It  has  never  been  our  custom  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  particular  policy  on  any  open  question, 
but  I  think  this  is  not  an  open  question ;  and  therefore  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  productive  prison  labor 
is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  work  of  prison  reform,  and  that  any  scheme 
which  has  a  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to  promote  or  permit  the  idle- 
ness or  unproductive  labor  of  prisoners,  will  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
prisoner,  trie  working-man,  and  the  state. 

Rev.  JAMES  H.  BAIRD,  of  Virgina.  I  can  not  but  express 
my  great  gratification  at  the  resolution  just  offered.  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  people  could  be  made  to  see  the  monstrosity  of  the  prop- 
osition embodied  in  the  O'Neill  bill.  In  it  we  have  two  mon- 
strous propositions  held  up  before  the  country,  with  the  intention 
of  making  them  the  law  of  the  land.  The  first  is,  that  the  pris- 
oner shall  be  compelled  to  violate  God's  law,  not  only  written  in 
his  word,  but  written  in  his  very  constitution  :  that  if  a  man  will 
not  work  he  must  not  eat  —  he  is  to  be  compelled  to  become 
a  wreck,  morally  and  physically ;  for  if  a  man  will  not  work,  he 
must  break  down  physically  as  well  as  morally.  This  is  the  first 
proposition.  The  second  is,  that  the  criminal  classes  are  to  be 
made  to  fold  their  hands,  and  the  good  citizens  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  support  them.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  product  of 
criminal  labor  throughout  the  land  is  $20,000,000  annually. 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  go  to  the  laboring  man,  and 
say  to  him,  "  Dear  sir,  we  are  going  to  tax  you  to  the  extent  of 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  family,  to  support  these  men 
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that  you  will  not  allow  to  work."  I  tell  you,  if  you  say  that,  you 
will  wake  the  people  up.  These  men  are  producing  $20,000,000 
a  year  to  support  themselves,  and  you  turn  around  and  ask  the 
laboring  classes,  who  now  pay  the  largest  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
to  pay  this  $20,000,000  additional,  in  order  that  these  men  may 
be  kept  in  idleness.  I  think  that  if  the  people  once  understand 
this,  such  bills  will  not  be  countenanced. 

Warden  J.  B.  PATTEN.  I  can  not  see  what  a  Wardens'  As- 
sociation, or  even  the  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  has 
to  do  with  this  question.  What  are  we  here  for?  Do  we  come 
as  politicians  to  instruct  our  legislators  ?  I  apprehend  that  these 
meetings  are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  together  for  mutual  in- 
formation, not  to  criticise,  or  try  to  control,  those  over  us  in 
authority. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Prof.  WAYLAND  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  BROCKWAY  at  the  close  of  his 
paper  was  also  adopted. 

The  Congress  adjourned  until  eight  o'clock,  P.  M . 


On  returning  from  a  visit  to  Concord,  to  view  the  Reforma- 
tory there,  under  charge  of  Col.  GARDINER  TUFTS,  which  occupied 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  Association  reconvened  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  PRESI- 
DENT, who  invited  Mr.  NORTON  W.  BROOKER,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  South  Carolina  Penitentiary,  to  take 
the  platform  and  address  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BROOKER.  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 
Being  asked  to  say  something  for  the  state  I  represent,  I  can  not 
refuse  to  take  the  platform.  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  this  Congress,  and  will  not  detain  you  long.  I  only 
desire,  upon  my  own  part,  to  voice  what  I  consider  the  senti- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  with  regard  to  the  great  work  that  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  President  of  this  Congress,  and  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
criminals  and  the  poor  of  our  country.  I  feel  a  little  strange 
and  a  long  way  from  home,  yet  among  friends.  The  generous 
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and  unbounded  hospitality  which  we  have  received  for  the  past 
few  days  in  Boston,  speaks  out  this  fact  in  unmistakable 
language.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  correct 
understanding  among  the  masses,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  question  of  this 
good  work ;  yet  I  believe,  yea,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  this  direction  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the 
officers  of  our  criminal  and  charitable  institutions  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  governor  of  the  state,  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  northern  states, 
towards  the  advancement  of  prison  reform.  To  this  end  we  are 
here.  I  am  sorry  my  colleague  is  not  in  the  house ;  but  I  will 
say  that  we  are  here,  as  representatives  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  to  meet  you  in  this  Congress.  We  desire  to  learn  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  prison  management  in  the  north,  that  we  may  advance 
and  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  which  are  being  made 
all  over  the  country  in  this  direction.  I  want  South  Carolina  to 
be  understood  fairly  by  the  north ;  and  I  desire  now  to  say  to 
our  northern  friends,  that  I  am  sure  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  any  feeling  between  the  sections  that  should  separate 
us  in  any  thing,  but  more  especially  in  a  good  work  like  this, 
which  is  designed  to  benefit  our  common  mankind. 

The  fence  has  been  removed,  and  there  is  no  everlasting  bar- 
rier between  us,  as  politicians  would  have  you  believe.  In  Edge- 
tield  county,  where  I  live,  I  know  a  man  who  had  an  old  blind 
mule  which  he  worked.  It  was  before  the  passage  of  the  stock- 
law,  when  the  fields  had  to  be  fenced.  The  mule  was  trained  to 
jump  it  at  a  low  place.  After  the  passage  of  the  stock -law,  the 
fence  was  removed  ;  but  every  time  the  rnule  was  led  to  work, 
when  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  fence  had  stood,  he  would 
jump  over  the  spot,  as  if  the  fence  was  still  there.  I  know  this 
to  be  a  true  story ;  and  I  use  it  to  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say. 
There  used  to  be  a  fence  between  the  north  and  the  south ;  but 
that  fence  has  been  removed.  There  are  yet  perhaps  a  few  irre- 
pressibles still  jumping  where  the  fence  once  stood ;  but  in 
every  instance  he  is  a  politician. 

The  south  is  building  up  ;  and  she  is  building  up  out  of  the 
very  cream  of  the  north.  The  swelling  tide  of  immigration 
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from  Europe  to  America  is  not  touching  us.  This  is  better  for 
us.  The  capitalists  of  this  country  are  building  us  up,  and  your 
good  people  are  finding  us  out,  and  coining  among  us.  The  man- 
ufactures of  the  south  now  equal  the  products  in  rice  and  cotton. 
The  south  is  rapidly  growing,  and  there  is  a  great  future  before 
us.  Our  society  is  becoming  better  known.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  masses  of  the  north  did  not  understand  us;  —  they  looked 
upon  our  civilization  as  disrupted,  and  our  society  as  degraded 
and  demoralized.  I  refer  to  the  dark  period  of  negro  rule  in 
the  south.  I  can  not  better  illustrate  this  than  to  tell  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  to  me  about  the  year  1873.  Dur- 
ing this  dark  period  of  our  history,  I  was  going  south  from  New 
York,  and  fell  into  company  with  a  gentleman  at  Washington 
city,  who  had  with  him  a  pretty  little  girl,  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age.  She  was  from  the  north.  She  was  very  intelligent  and 
sweet  and  entertaining  in  her  childish  way ;  and  I  became  inter- 
ested in  her.  Before  leaving  her  at  Richmond,  I  suggested  that 
she  go  on  home  with  me.  She  asked  where  I  lived.  I  said  in 
South  Carolina.  A  look  of  astonishment  stole  over  her  face, 
and  she  did  not  reply.  I  continued,  "  Yes,  I  live  in  South  Caro- 
lina ;  have  a  wife  and  little  boy  at  home,  and  we  will  take  good 
care  of  you."  I  saw  that  there  was  something  in  her  feelings 
that  I  could  not  understand ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
raised  her  head  and  asked,  "  Is  your  wife  a  white  woman  or  a 
black  woman  ? "  I  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  It  was  not 
surprising  to  me,  for  I  had  been  asked  more  foolish  questions  by 
older  heads  who  had  not  been  down  that  way,  and  who  only 
understood  the  condition  of  our  society  by  the  color  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  its  representatives  who  were  occasionally  seen  up 
this  way.  Colonel  Russell,  warden  of  the  state  prison  at 
ChaHesknvn,  will  introduce  one  of  these  characters  to  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  Congress  who  would  like  to  meet  him.  He  is  on 
the  streets  in  Boston,  now,  I  am  told,  and  he  is  an  interesting 
subject.  I  refer  to  an  ex-speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
an  ex-governor  of  South  Carolina,  but  an  ex-convict  in  Massa- 
chusetts,—  Franklin  J.  Moses.  I  say  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  there  should  not  be  a  correct  understanding  between  us 
in  those  dark  days ;  but  those  days  are  past.  There  is  noth- 
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ing  now  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  standing  upon  common 
grounds,  and  exercising  a  free  cooperation  in  this  matter  of 
prison  reform. 

I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  for  me 
to  state  that  in  South  Carolina  such  a  thing  as  a  penitentiary 
was  not  known  before  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The 
colored  people  were  controlled  by  their  masters,  and  the  mean 
white  men  were  sometimes  regulated  by  the  communities.  The 
south  was  an  unhealthy  place  for  a  white  thief  before  the  late 
war.  There  were  and  are  still  county  jails,  in  which  men  were 
sometimes  confined,  and  occasionally  a  hanging  for  murder 
occurred ;  but  after  the  emancipation  of  the  colored  people, 
whose  idea  of  freedom  from  bondage  was  freedom  from  work 
and  license  to  pillage,  we  had  to  establish  means  for  their 
control.  Hence  came  the  penitentiary.  Most  of  the  buildings 
and  improvements  in  this  institution  have  been  made  since  what 
is  known  in  the  south  as  the  revolution  of  1876.  "We  have  two 
large  granite  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  cells, 
A  writer  has  said,  that  the  granite  live-story  structure  is  one  of 
the  best  prison  edifices  on  the  continent.  The  high  walls  around 
the  prison  enclose  eleven  acres  of  land.  There  are  other 
brick  buildings,  but  we  need  improvement  in  prison  manage- 
ment, and  we  are  here  to  learn.  Our  system  is  not  perfect,  but 
great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
lease  system  in  our  state  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  will  never 
again  be  in  operation  there.  We  send  some  of  our  convicts  out 
of  the  institution,  in  order  to  sustain  ourselves ;  and  find  it  better 
for  them,  when  they  are  carefully  looked  after.  "We  have  upon 
our  rolls  about  one  thousand  convicts,  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  of  which  are  colored.  To  incarcerate  those  people  within 
the  walls  of  the  institution  without  giving  them  employment,  as 
the  O'Neill  bill  now  before  Congress  would  necessitate,  would 
be  worse  than  hanging.  It  is  necessary  for  their  health  —  their 
lives  —  that  they  should  have  steady  and  moderate  employment, 
We  have  about  one  hundred  hands  out  grading  railroads;  and 
about  one  hundred  mining,  in  phosphate  works.  These  are 
taken  out,  in  charge  of  officers  appointed  by  the  managers.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  regulated  by  law.  The  officers  are  under 
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strict  surveillance  —  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent ; 
so  that  the  convicts  are  cared  for  and  protected.  We  have 
about  one  hundred  engaged  in  shoe-making,  and  about  the 
same  number  in  hosiery  work,  within  the  walls  of  the  institution; 
and  about  three  hundred  on  farms. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  convicts  has  been  gradually 
reduced  for  years,  as  the  improvement  in  management  advanced, 
so  that  the  rate  is  now  only  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and 
three-fourths  per  cent.  I  think  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  institution  of  this  magnitude  in  the  country.  The 
mortality  in  past  years  was  greater.  While  there  has  been  some 
want  of  the  proper  care  of  the  convicts,  the  result  was  more 
from  a  want  of  experience  in  managing  an  institution  of  this 
kind. 

I  regret  to  say  that  nothing  is  being  done  towards  the  refor- 
mation of  the  convicts,  neither  white  nor  colored.  The  black 
and  white,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  are  all  kept  in  the 
one  prison,  and  all  have  the  same  treatment.  We  need  improve- 
ment in  this  ;  and  it  is  desired  by  our  people.  The  state  pays  a 
chaplain  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  preach  to  them.  Last  year,  there  were  thirty-four  conversions 
among  them.  But  I  hope  that  before  this  year  passes,  there 
will  be  plans  of  reformation  inaugurated,  especially  for  the 
younger  criminals  in  our  state.  Upon  our  return  home,  we  will 
suggest  to  the  governor  and  to  the  legislature  to  establish  an 
industrial  school  or  reformatory  for  the  young  —  white  and  col- 
ored,—  based  upon  the  plans  of  some  of  the  like  institutions 
that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  see  and  examine  within  the  past 
few  days,  in  this  state  and  New  York ;  and  I  trust  we  will  be 
able,  by  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  to  report  oetter 
things  from  our  state,  upon  this  particular  line. 

A  DELEGATE.  Do  1  understand  that  you  have  only  fifty 
white  convicts  2 

Mr.  BROOKEK.  Yes,  only  from  fifty  to  seventy-five ; — usually, 
boys.  Boys  are  all  put  in  the  same  prison  with  adults. 

A  DE  LEO  ATE.     Do  you  receive  both  men  and  women  i 

Mr.  BROOKER.  Yes.  They  are  kept  in  the  same  inclosure. 
We  have  but  one  institution  for  criminals  of  every  class  in  the 
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state.     The  proportion  of  women  is  about  one-twentieth  —  say 
fifty, —  three  of  whom  are  white. 

A  DELEGATE.     Have  yon  appropriations  from  the  state  ? 

Mr.  BROOKER.  None  at  all.  The  institution  has  sustained 
itself  for  ten  years.  It  takes  about  £75,000  a  year ;  but  we 
make  the  money ;  and  for  the  past  eight  years  we  have  worked  a 
surplus  force  in  digging  a  canal,  which  is  designed  to  utilize  the 
water-power  of  the  Congaree  river,  which  flows  directly  by  the 
institution.  This  work  as  it  now  stands  is  estimated  at  the  value 
of  $500,000,  and  will  be  worth  $1,000,000  when  completed. 
This,  however,  has  been,  unwisely  in  my  judgment,  abandoned 
as  a  state  enterprise ;  but  the  city  of  Columbia  now  owns  the 
property,  and  is  pushing  the  work.  It  is  an  immense  work ; 
and  its  completion  will  result  in  making  a  large  manufacturing 
city  of  Columbia.  The  building  of  factories  there  will  give 
us  employment  in  and  near  the  penitentiary  where  all  the  con- 
victs can  be  concentrated,  and  be  still  better  cared  for. 

A  DELEGATE.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
colored  people '. 

Mr.  BROOKER.  Before  emancipation,  the  negro  had  no 
opportunity  for  education.  When  made  suddenly  free,  all 
negroes  were  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Since  that  time,  a  young 
generation  has  grown  up,  and  of  them  a  very  considerable 
number  are  well  educated.  But  it  is  a  fearful  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  prison  population  is  of  the  educated  class. 
This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  idea  has  become  prevalent. 
that  to  educate  the  negro  is  to  make  him  a  rascal.  But  this  idea 
is  of  course  superficial  and  does  not  find  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men.  I  am  totally  averse  to  it  myself ; 
and  think  that  all  reasonable  means  should  be  exerted  toward 
their  enlightenment  and  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
southern  people  will  abandon  the  theory  that  religion  and  edu- 
cation are  the  grand  basis  of  civilization  and  improvement  among 
any  class  or  race  of  people.  \\V  \vill  have  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships for  a  season,  the  result  of  a  "little  learning"'  among  these 
people ;  but  I  think  I  can  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  remarkable  than  the  spirit  and  eager- 
ness of  the  colored  people  to  educate  themselves.  You  can 
hardly  find  a  child  in  the  whole  country  large  enough  to  g<  >  t«  • 
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school,  without  a  book-sack  during  the  public  school  season ; 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  under  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
that  can  not  read.  I  think  the  advancement  simply  wonderful 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  some  sections  the  colored  people  are 
out-stripping  the  whites.  Under  our  government,  they  get  an 
equal  share,  pro  rata,  of  the  public  school  fund.  The  laws  do 
not  impose  any  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  educational  facilities 
and  opportunities.  Within  the  next  thirty  years,  this  colored 
population  will  stand  upon  a  very  high  plane  in  the  matter  of 
education,  and  such  a  result  will  be  better  for  our  country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brooker's  remarks,  Mr.  R.  W. 
McCLAUGHRY,  warden  of  the  Illinois  Penitentiary,  read  the 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on  the  registration  of  crimi- 
nals, which,  he  said,  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  EDWARD  S. 
WRIGHT,  warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  of  Pennsylvania. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 

In  undertaking  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
registration  of  criminals,  your  committee  necessarily  enters  upon 
a  field  which,  through  the  active  efforts  of  a  few  leading  men 
much  interested  in  the  subject,  is  already  pretty  well  understood 
in  prison  circles.  The  Wardens'  Association  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Criminals,  organized  at  Detroit,  March  8,  1887,  has,  by 
report  to  the  National  Prison  Association,  at  its  meeting  held  in 
Toronto,  September  10,  1887,  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
press,  placed  before  the  public  the  only  available  scheme  for  the 
purpose,  known  at  the  present  day  ;  viz.,  the  system  introduced 
into  France  and  other  countries  by  Alphonse  Bertillon,  known 
as  the  "  Bertillon  System  for  the  Identification  of  Criminals." 

Some  efficient  system  for  the  registration  of  criminals  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  this  country,  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  the  police  system,  checking  the  growth  of  crime, 
and  correcting  grave  errors  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  but 
until  the  Bertillon  system  was  made  known,  no  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  had  been  suggested. 

In  all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  society  from  crime,  and  the 
reformation  and  improvement  of  the  criminal  classes,  we  are 
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confronted  by  no  worse  obstacle  than  the  confirmed  criminal. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  his  persistence  in  crime,  he 
remains  fixedly  a  dangerous  enemy  to  society,  in  the  influence 
he  may  have  upon  others,  in  generating  and  perpetuating  a  race 
of  criminals,  and  in  his  own  repeated  acts  of  lawlessness. 

The  present  facilities  for  rapid  travel  afford  the  profes- 
sional rogue  every  opportunity  for  escape  from  any  place  that 
may  have  become  "  too  hot "  for  him,  and  open  up  new  fields  of 
operation  where  he  may,  unknown,  continue  a  career  of  crime. 
When  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  adroitness  as  a 
witness,  or  an  ingenious  plea  in  his  own  behalf,  frequently 
secures  for  him  a  merely  nominal  sentence  ;  whereas,  if  his  past 
record  were  to  appear  against  him,  he  could  not  justly  escape 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  It  must  be  felt,  therefore,  that  ex- 
isting methods  of  dealing  with  these  habitual  law-breakers  are 
entirely  too  lax,  and  that  they  are  not  systematic,  nor  by  any 
means  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  Punishments  are 
imposed  without  any  knowledge  of  (and  consequently  without 
reference  to)  the  character  of  the  man.  Sterner  forms  of 
repression  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  as  tersely  expressed  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  recent  report: 
"Where  it  has  been  found  that  prisoners  have  been  over  and 
over  again  sentenced  for  crimes,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  if, 
by  law,  such  persons  should  not  be  prevented,  by  indefinite 
custody,  from  preying  upon  society."  The  logical  conclusion 
must  be  —  so  long  as  imprisonment  is  recognized  as  the  proper 
punishment  for  crime  —  that  the  more  crime,  the  more  imprison- 
ment ;  and  where  repeated  convictions  give  evidence  of  a  char- 
acter unfit  to  be  at  large,  the  term  of  imprisonment  should  only 
terminate  with  the  death  of  the  convict. 

The  imperfect  police  system,  or  more  properly  systems,  of 
this  country  are  far  from  efficient  in  even  seriously  retarding  tin- 
operations  of  this  class.  Isolated  cases  may  afford  the  detective 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  reputation  for  shrewdness ;  but,  from 
want  of  concerted  action,  and  of  a  uniform  system  of  description 
as  a  means  of  identification,  the  entire  burden  of  recognition 
necessarily  rests  upon  the  detective.  His  success  is  based  upon 
hi.-  wits,  not  upon  any  fundamental  rules  for  the  identification 
of  men  ;  consequently  the  arrest  and  detention  of  innocent  men 
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is  of  frequent  occurrence.  So  that  a  well-regulated  system  of 
identification  must  not  only  prove  a  power  in  the  pursuit  and 
arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  crime,  but  in  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  as  well  as  in  determining  the  just  measure  of  punish- 
ment. 

In  opposition  to  the  penitentiary  authorities  taking  the 
initiative  in  introducing  and  carrying  out  any  system  of  identifi- 
cation, the  objection  has  been  urged  that  this  is  a  duty  which 
properly  and  exclusively  appertains  to  the  police  and  to  courts  of 
justice.  To  this  objection  let  Mr.  Bertillon  answer  himself : 

"  The  organizers  of  the  International  Congress,"  he  says,  "  by 
inviting  me  before  them  at  Rome,  certainly  did  not  think  so ; 
neither  were  preceding  prison  congresses  of  that  opinion,  or  they 
would  not  have  inscribed  on  their  programmes  the  analogous 
question  of  an  international  exchange  of  judiciary  criminal  rec- 
ords. I  am  asked,  'What  difference  can  it  make  to  a  warden 
of  a  penitentiary  whether  such  and  such  a  cell  is  occupied  by  a 
recidivist  or  by  a  first  offender  ? '  Have  we  not  outgrown  yet 
the  old  theories  which  see  in  a  penitentiary  officer  only  a  watch- 
ful turnkey  ?  '  Lock  that  man  up  for  six  months  or  for  one 
year  —  and  that  is  all.'  Does  not  the  starting  point  of  reform 
lie  in  the  officer's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner  and 
with  his  past  record  ?  In  prison,  as  well  as  in  courts  of  justice, 
is  it  right  to  treat  on  a  footing  of  equality  a  professional  criminal 
and  an  unfortunate  who  has  committed  his  first  offense  f.  The 
dissimulation  of  a  man's  identity  entails  a  considerable  prolonga- 
tion of  his  detention,  before  trial.  Does  not  anything  which 
tends  to  shorten  what  has  been  called  the  torture  of  modern 
times  interest  prison  science  (  Does  not  the  pecuniary  benefit 
resulting  therefrom  increase  the  resources  of  the  management  ? 
But  let  us  take  a  more  elevated  stand-point.  Neither  the  clerks 
of  criminal  courts  nor  the  commissioners  of  police  or  justices  of 
the  peace  are  able,  owing  to  their  numerous  other  duties,  to 
superintend  personally  the  taking  each  day  of  these  anthropo- 
metrical  descriptions.  At  all  times,  courts  of  justice  have 
applied  to  prison  authorities  to  obtain  information  from  them 
regarding  the  doubtful  identity  of  persons  under  arrest  and 
on  trial.  Hence,  if  courts  of  justice  reap  the  greatest  bene- 
fits from  a  universal  application  of  this  system,  is  that  a 
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reason  why  prison  management  should  systematically  refuse  its 
assistance  ? " 

The  system  employed,  in  the  commercial  world,  of  mercan- 
tile ratings  and  reports  is  suggestive  of  the  value  of  having 
concentrated  at  some  given  point  all  information  concerning 
a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  in  which  the  public  may  be  interested. 
It  is  possible  for  a  mercantile  agency,  at  its  central  office,  to  give 
the  commercial  standing  of  any  one  engaged  in  business  in  this 
country.  By  the  application  of  the  same  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, a  central  office  for  the  registration  of  criminals  would  be 
enabled  to  furnish  to  the  courts  of  this  country  all  information 
required  concerning  the  character  of  a  man  who  by  previous 
convictions  had  secured  the  registration  of  his  name,  thus  placing 
it  within  the  power  of  the  courts  to  administer  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bertillon  system  seems  to  be  its  adap- 
tation to  the  following  purposes : 

1.  It  places  within  the   reach  of   our  courts  of  justice  a 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  record  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
lawless  class  of  persons  in  our  country ;  thus  contributing  to  a 
more  even  dispensation  of  justice. 

2.  It  opens  up  the  way  for  concerted  action  by  the  police 
forces  of  the  country,  and  places  the  identification  of  men  upon 
fundamental   principles,  within   the   comprehension  of   men  of 
ordinary   minds,   and   not   so   much    upon   the   intelligence   or 
shrewdness  of  men. 

3.  It  concentrates  at  a  given  point  all  of  this  information, 
rendering  it  readily  available  for  the  purposes   for  which  it  is 
intended. 

4.  It   simplifies   the   interchange   of   such   information   be- 
tween police  head-quarters  and  penal  institutions. 

5.  It  substitutes    certainty  for  uncertainty —  a  thoroughly 
reliable  identification  for  the  sin-cud  guess  of  the  detective,  or 
the  scarcely  more  reliable  testimony  of  the  photograph. 

6.  It  can  be  substituted  for  present  methods  of  measure- 
ments and  descriptions,  with  but  comparatively  little  expense. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Bertillon  method  for  the 
identification  of  criminals  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  class  of  persons  known  as  "  confirmed 
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criminals."  We  submit  herewith  a  detailed  description  of  the 
system,  and  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  its  adoption 
by  all  of  the  prisons  of  this  country.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  this  result. 

THE  BERTILLON  METHOD  FOR  I DRNTIKI CATION  OK  CRIMINALS.  The  new 
method  of  identifying  prisoners  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Alphonx- 
Bertillon,  and  which  is  now  successfully  practised  not  only  in  all  the  French 
prisons,  but  also  in  Russia,  Japan.  Spain,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
has,  within  the  pa-st  year,  made  quite  a  headway  in  the  United  States. 

It  consists  in  the  exact  incaMirrinent  of  the  prisoner  on  his  arrival  at  the 
jail  or  prison.  His  height,  the  length  and  width  of  his  head,  the  left  foot,  the 
outstretched  arms,  the  trunk  of  the  person  seated,  the  four  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  the  left  arm,  and  the  length  of  the  ear,  are  measured;  and  the  color  of  the 
eye-  and  any  particular  marks  are  noted  down;  and  a  photograph  of  the  prisoner 
is  taken,  both  in  profile  and  full-face  view.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  meas- 
urements mentioned  are  those  of  the  bone  dimensions  of  the  human  body,  which 
remain  unchanged  after  the  body  has  attained  its  mature  growth. 

The  practical  application  of  these  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying habitual  criminals  is  the  ingenious  invention  of  M.  Bertillon. 

M.  Herbette,  counselor  of  state,  and  director  general  of  the  administration  of 
penitentiaries  in  France,  (a  branch  of  the  department  of  the  interior,)  not  only 
recommends  it  in  highest  terms,  but  testifies  to  its  successful  practical  test  in 
France,  and  urges  its  adoption  in  the  United  States,  with  promise  of  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

Even  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  description  of  M.  Bertillon's  method  dem- 
onstrates its  immeasurable  superiority  to  anything  heretofore  suggested  or 
attempted  in  that  direction,  and  the  practicability  of  its  adoption  in  this  coun- 
try, provided  the  hearty  and  careful  cooperation  of  the  wardens  of  peniten- 
tiaries and  of  the  chiefs  of  police  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  can 
be  depended  upon. 

The  following  necessarily  incomplete  outline  of  the  system  may  give  an  inad- 
equate idea  of  its  working: 

The  different  measurements  referred  to,  or  as  many  of  them  as  are  deemed 
necessary,  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  made  very  accurately  and  conscientiously, 
strictly  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  inventor  of  the  method,  and  with 
the  instruments  and  appliances  expressly  made  for  the  purpose,  and  will  then 
form  the  means  of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  subject  measured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bodily  height  of  ten  thousand  male  subjects  as  a  basis, 
and  classify  them  in  three  general  divisions: 

Division  1,  from  the  smallest  to  1.67,  metrical  measure. 
.  Division  2,  from  1.68  to  1.71. 

Division  3,  from  1.72  to  the  largest. 

Subclassify  each  of  these  divisions  (of  about  three  thousand  three  hundred 
each,)  according  to  your  findings  on  the  identical  subjects  —  as  to  the  length  of 
their  heads,  making  again  three  distinct  and  defined  grades  (small  length, 
medium  length,  and  large  length.)  Proceed  the  same  way  with  the  subsequent 
ni"a-nrements,  of  three  grades  each,  by  figures  defined,  each  following  measure- 
ment being  a  subdivision  of  the  preceding  one;  thus  the  three  grades  of  the 
height  are  each  subdivided  by  three  grades  of  the  length  of  the  head;  the  latter 
each  by  three  grades  of  the  width;  each  of  these  by  three  grades  of  the  middle 
finger;  these  by  three  grades  of  the  fore-arm ;  and  so  on  with  the  foot,  the 
trunk,  the  ear,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ten  thousand  subjects  whose  measurements  have 
been  taken,  are  thus  distinctively  subdivided  into  3x3x3X3X3x3x3x3=6561 
divisions,  with,  if  an  even  subdivision  was  possible,  less  than  two  subjects  in 
each. 
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The  reduction  to  further  subdivisions  can,  if  necessary,  be  carried  on  almost 
ad  inlinitum  by  additional  measurements.  The  measured  subjects  are  repre- 
sented by  tickets  or  cards,  with  their  description  and  photographs.  These  ail- 
filed  in  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  just  referred  to.  and  the  identification 
from  a  later  description  of  the  same  subject  can  be  attained  with  no  more  trouble 
and  in  no  more  time  than  it  takes  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary,  or  the  name  of 
an  individual  in  one  of  the  new  improved  indexes  of  names,  (Schlicht's,  for 
instance,)  always  provided  that  the  measurements  have  lu'en  taken  correctly. 

As  to  photographs  accompanying  the  description,  M.  Bertillon  considers 
them  valuable,  but  not  absolutely  essential  adjuncts  to  his  system. 

The  minute  description  of  marks  and  scars,  and  their  exact  location,  will 
lead  to  the  final  and  positive  identification  of  a1  measured  subject. 

First  introduced  and  experimented  with  in  this  country  bv  R.  W.  McClaugh- 
ry.  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  assisted  by  Gallus  Miiller,  clerk  of  the 
same  institution,  who  had  been  in  direct  correspondence  with  M.  Bertillon, — 
and  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  McClaughry,  Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  house  of  correction  at  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Felton,  superintend- 
ent of  the  house  of  correction  at  Chicago,  the  Bertillon  system  was  adopted 
by  the  Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  their  meeting 
at  Toronto,  in  September,  1887. 

A  well  attended  school  of  instruction  was  held  at  Joliet  in  February,  1888; 
and  the  new  system  will  be  put  in  practical  operation  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
prominent  prisons  on  this  continent,  with  a  central  office,  for  the  present,  at 
Joliet,  to  which  all  measurements  and  descriptions  are  reported  for  filing. 

A  DELEGATE.  "Would  it  be  a  safe  judicial  proceeding  to 
sentence  a  man  on  that  record  alone  ( 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  He  is  not  sentenced  on  that  alone  ; 
but  we  can  not  possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  man,  after  these 
measurements  are  made. 

A  DELEGATE.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  mistake  to 
occur  ( 

Warden  MCCLACGHRY.  No.  In  the  republic  of  France, 
where  they  have  already  filed  about  one  hundred  thousand 
cases,  and  where  they  are  used  every  day,  furnishing  informa- 
tion to  the  courts  as  to  the  previous  character  of  men,  no  mis- 
take has  as  yet  occurred.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  occur ;  for, 
after  the  man  has  been  found  in  this  list,  a  description  of  the 
marks  and  scars,  together  with  his  photograph,  is  sent,  so  that 
the  court  is  fully  advised  as  to  the  absolute  identity  of  the  man. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  it  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  pris- 
oner.  Of  course,  this  testimony  is  submitted  to  the  jury,  in 
cases  of  jury  trial. 

Mr.  McClaughry  then  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
method  of  measurement,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  file  can 
be  consulted,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  a  criminal  with  any 
given  description. 
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In  one  case,  there  were  three  cards  in  which  one  of  the  meas- 
urements was  the  same  in  each,  upon  which  the  question  arose : 
"  In  such  a  case  as  this,  how  are  you  sure  that  you  have  the 
right  person  ? " 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  We  sometimes  find  four  persons, 
each  one  having  one  measurement  the  same  as  the  others ;  but 
there  is  enough  difference  in  the  other  measurements  to  prevent 
any  confusion.  Besides,  the  marks  and  scars  would  be  differ- 
ent, and  the  photographs  as  well.  There  are  two  photographs 
of  eacli  person,  one  the  full-face  view,  and  the  other  in  profile. 

Warden  E.  J.  RUSSELL.  We  are  here  for  information.  I 
am  warden  of  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown.  We  will  suppose 
that  there  are  two  hundred  men  in  that  prison  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  history  or 
antecedents.  Would  you  advise  the  warden  of  the  state  prison 
to  put  the  indignity  upon  these  prisoners  of  taking  their  pic- 
tures, and  making  measurements  of  their  person,  when  at  least 
one  hundred  of  them  might  be  innocent  of  any  other  crime  than 
the  one  they  are  serving  sentence  for  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes,  and  for  this  reason.  Suppose 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
them  are  either  innocent  or  are  not  criminal,  —  that  is,  they  are 
first  offenders,  who  have  fallen  into  trouble  and  gotten  into 
prison.  The  measurements  and  figures  are  taken,  and  the  cards 
are  filed  away ;  and  through  all  coming  time  that  is  a  sealed 
book,  unless  the  man  himself  opens  it  by  committing  another 
crime.  Xobody  can  call  for  that  measurement,  or  take  it  out, 
unless  he  has  obtained  it  through  the  man's  having  lapsed  into 
crime,  and  having  been  measured  again.  It  is  a  protection  to 
the  innocent,  as  it  is  sure  conviction  to  the  guilty.  It  can  do 
the  man  no  harm.  There  is  no  stigma  put  upon  him,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  having  his  name  on  the  prison  register,  and 
dressing  him  in  prison  clothes.  The  register  enables  him  to 
prove  his  innocence,  in  case  he  is  wrongly  accused  of  crime.  If 
he  were,  for  instance,  accused  of  crime  in  California,  he  could 
say :  "  My  record  appears  in  the  central  office  only  once,  and  no 
man  has  ever  measured  me  since  that  time."  The  system  is  not 
only  beneficial  in  criminal  procedure,  but  it  may  be  made  a  most 
effective  means  of  identification  for  business  purposes.  It  is 
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the  best  identification  that  a  man  can  take  in  going  to  Europe  ; 
better  than  his  signature,  which  can  be  forged.  A  man  can 
step  into  any  business  house  in  France,  and  be  identified  in  a 
minute  by  this  method  ;  and  they  are  adopting  it  there  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Twenty  years  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  it 
is  put  into  execution.  That  is  the  age  at  which  the  bony  struct- 
ure ceases  to  change ;  although  I  believe  it  is  claimed  by  some 
physicians  that  the  bony  structure  does  not  change  after  seven- 
teen. The  professors  of  the  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
have  subjected  the  system  to  a  severe  test  on  this  point,  and 
have  given  it  their  hearty  approval.  A  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  was  investigating  it  with  the  professors  at 
Ann  Arbor,  also  approves  of  it ;  and  he  has  proposed  to  the 
War  Department  to  employ  it  for  identifying  deserters.  If  it 
will  not  stand  the  test,  we  do  not  want  it  adopted  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  stand  every  test,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  subject  it  to  any  test. 

Mr.  BROOKER.  Would  you  measure  a  negro's  head  with  that 
instrument  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes;  I  presume  there  are  fifty 
negroes'  measurements  here;  but  we  are  especially  up  on 
measuring  feet ;  and  their  feet  are  generally  found  in  the  large 
division.  There  is  no  more  trouble  in  identifying  a  colored  man 
than  a  white.  The  same  is  true  in  France.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  different  races. 

Miss  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  of  Boston.  Are  you  careful,  in  mak- 
ing this  exhibition,  to  select  those  who  have  been  committed  sev- 
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eral  times? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
confirmed  criminals.  They  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  right  to 
keep  their  record  private.  The  first  offenders  I  eliminated  from 
this  lot,  because  they  were  first  offenders.  I  have  selected  three 
hundred  confirmed  criminals,  who  do  not  care  whether  their 
names  are  brought  before  the  public  or  not. 

A  DELEGATE.  Would  two  examiners  come  to  the  same 
result  ? 

Warden  MCCLAUGHRY.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  ask- 
ing another.  Would  two  carpenters  come  to  the  same  result  in 
measuring  a  stick  of  timber  ?  If  the  measurements  are  taken 
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carefully,  examiners  will  come  within  one  or  two  millimetres, 
which  is  so  slight  a  variation  that  it  does  not  affect  the  general 

result. 

Superintendent  FELTON,  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
which  were  referred  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  also  the  nomination  of  officers, 
made  the  following  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  accepted  and 
adopted  : 

The  committee  to  which  were  referred  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  which  was  also  directed  to  report  nomi- 
nations for  officers  for  the  coming  year,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  exam- 
ined said  reports,  and  find  them  to  lx)  correct. 

They  also  recommend  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Wardens'  Association, 
as  follows : 

President,  Joseph  Nicholson,  of  Michigan. 

Vice-Presidents,  E.  S.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  John  H.  Patterson,  of 
N.-w  Jersey;  James  Massie,  of  Ontario  ;  James  M  unlock,  of  Indiana. 

Secretary,  R.  W.  McClaughrv,  of  Illinois. 

Treasurer,  E.  G.  Coffin,  of  Ohio. 
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FOURTH  DAY --TUESDAY. 

The  Association  met  at  ten  A.  M.,  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  JAMES  L.  PHILLIPS,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDENT  invited  R.  H.  DAWSON,  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Board  of  Inspectors  of  Convicts,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
meet  here  with  so  many  of  the  intelligent  and  good  of  our 
country,  who  are  engaged  in  so  laudable  a  work  as  this.  It  is 
significant  of  great  progress  to  see  an  assembly  such  as  this, 
from  every  portion  of  this  country,  — an  assembly  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  piety  of  the  land,  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  lift  up 
and  put  upon  their  feet  those  among  us  who  have  fallen.  And 
it  is  still  more  significant,  when  we  see  this  assemblage  presided 
over  by  a  man  who  has  spent  a  long  and  distinguished  life  in 
the  public  service,  and  who  has  been  lifted  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion on  the  face%of  the  earth,  devoting  his  life  and  time  to  the 
leadership  of  this  movement. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  my  state  has  ever  been  represented 
in  this  Congress,  although  I  myself  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Association,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  has  not  been  from  a  want 
of  interest.  For  several  years,  the  people  of  Alabama  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  it  is  now  stirring  my 
state  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  President  told  us,  the  other  night,  that  the  lease  system 
must  go.  So  it  must,  because  it  is  wrong.  I  hold  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  controlling  the  labor  of  a 
convict  who  has  one  nickel's  worth  of  interest  in  the  result  of 
that  labor.  The  lease  system  must  go,  as  slavery  went,  and  as 
the  dram-shop  is  bound  to  go. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  in  Alabama  we  have,  in  the  last 
five  years,  made  some  gratifying  strides  in  advance.  ANY  had. 
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up  to  that  time,  the  lease  system,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  legis- 
lature of  1882,  an  attempt  was  made  so  to  modify  it  as  to  render 
it  at  least  tolerable.  In  the  legislature  of  1884,  still  further 
steps  were  taken ;  but  the  legislature  of  1886,  while  permitting 
contractors  to  hire  the  labor,  so  framed  the  law  that  the  officers 
control  the  labor  of  convicts,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  amount 
of  work.  That  is  the  condition  now  upon  which  our  convict.- 
labor. 

We  had  a  state  penitentiary  before  the  war.  We  got  ma- 
chinery, and  we  manufactured  goods ;  but  in  the  troubles  after 
the  war,  for  the  first  time,  our  penitentiary  was  leased  out. 
When  it  was  restored  to  us,  in  1884,  the  buildings  were  in  ruins. 
Fire  had  destroyed  the  machinery,  and  we  had  only  the  shell  of 
a  penitentiary  left.  Under  the  direction  of  the  present  gov- 
ernor, —  who  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  good  works,  a  man 
with  large  heart,  who  sympathizes  with  suffering  misfortune 
wherever  it  exists, —  I  am  remodeling,  repairing,  and  rebuilding 
the  penitentiary,  and  I  hope  that,  by  this  time  next  year,  1  shall 
have  good  accommodations  for  six  hundred  convicts.  We  keep 
the  females  within  the  walls  now,  and  all  the  feeble  men  and  the 
boys.  We  do  not  permit  their  labor  to  be  hired  to  anybody. 
We  are  teaching  them  trades,  and  giving  them  some  education. 
We  are  teaching  the  women  various  domestic  avocations,  such  as 
the  making  of  clothing,  etc.,  things  which  women  ought  to  know. 

Our  able-bodied  male  convicts  are  at  work  in  coal  mines ; 
and  the  state  is  paid  so  much  for  their  labor.  We  fix  the 
amount  of  work  that  each  shall  do,  and  when  they  shall  do  it. 
The  task  we  give  is  about  two-thirds  of  what  free  miners  get. 
We  have  four  classes  of  men,  graded  according  to  their  capac- 
ity. I  know  that  they  are  not  worked  too  hard,  because  every 
man  does  overwork,  and  some  are  getting  quite  handsome  sums 
in  the  savings-banks,  while  numbers  of  others  are  sending 
money  home  to  their  families.  The  last  legislature  passed  an 
act  requiring  that  a  teacher  should  be  employed,  who  should 
teach  night-schools  for  these  men ;  and  the  convicts  have  the 
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option  of  going  to  school,  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  evi-ry 
night.  The  teachers  are  hired  by  the  state,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  and  are  discharged  whenever  they  fail  to  do 
their  duty. 
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One  great  cause  of  distress  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  is  our 
mortality  among  convicts.      I  come  here  to  tell  you  facts.      I  do 
not  want  to  hide  anything,  because  I  want  help.     Unless  a  sick 
man  tells  a  doctor  his  symptoms,  the  doctor  can  not  do  him  any 
good.      The  mortality  at  our  prison  at  one  time  was  actually 
frightful :    it  amounted  to  forty-one  in  every  hundred  annually. 
The  best  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do,  was  to  bring  the  mor- 
tality down  to  three  in  a  hundred,  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
physicians  and  treatment.      It  has  averaged  as  much  as  five  to 
the  hundred,  annually,  for  the  last  five  years ;  and  it  is  a  very 
singular  fact  that  the  average  mortality  among  white  prisoners 
has  not  been  more  than  two  to  the  hundred.      But  when  I  tell 
you  that  forty-seven  per  cent  of  our  convicts  are  sick  when  \ve 
get  them,  and  that  more  than  thirty-three  in  every  hundred  are 
aftlicted   with   chronic,   incurable   diseases,   you   will  see  some 
reason  why  this  mortality  should  occur.      The  mortality  of  the 
white  people  of  the  state  is  sixteen  in  the  thousand,  and  of  the 
colored  about  twenty-four  in  the  thousand.      But  when  we  get 
them  locked  up,  the  mortality  rises  to  about  fifty  in  a  thousand 
of  the  negroes,  and  twenty  in  a  thousand  of  the  whites.      While 
this  is  a  cause  of  great  trouble  and  regret  to  us,  still  I  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  remove  it.      There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  whatever  of  treatment  between  the  white  and  colored 
convicts.      They  fare   precisely  alike,   having  the   same  food, 
clothing,  and  work.       The  only  way  that  I  can  explain  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  colored  man  has  not  the  power  of  resistance 
that  the  white  man  has.    I  had  at  one  time  a  colored  nurse,  and  I 
said  to  him  one  day  :  "  Joe,  you  are  letting  too  many  niggers  die. 
What  is  the  matter  ?     What  is  the  reason  the  white  men  do  not 
die  so  fast  as  the  others  ?    Do  you  treat  them  better  ? "    "  No,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  when  a  nigger  gets  down,  he  has  got  no  come-back 
to  him."     I  think  that  is  true.     He  has  not  the  capacity  to  rally. 
We  have  effected  one  very  good  result.     We  have  it  as  a  fact 
from  the  managers  of  the  mines  in  Alabama,  that  one-half  of 
the  men  who  learn  coal-mining  and  are  turned  loose,  after  hav- 
ing learned  a  good  trade  there,  can  make  from  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  that  they  go  to  work  and 
become  good  and  useful  citizens,  and  do  not  get  into  trouble  any 
more.     I  think  that  is  a  good  result. 
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Superintendent  FELTON.  Can  you  not  attribute  much  of  the 
mortality  of  which  you  speak  to  the  condition  of  the  jails  and 
county  prisons  in  which  your  convicts  were  confined  before  you 
received  them  ? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  can.  I  think  that  is  the  main  cause. 
"Within  the  last  year,  I  have  had  notice  sent  to  me  of  three  differ- 
ent convictions,  and  the  men  were  dead  by  the  time  I  got  a 
guard  to  bring  them  to  the  penitentiary.  They  died  in  jail. 
We  have  most  excellent  laws  on  the  subject  of  jails ;  but  they 
have  never  been  enforced.  I  hope  that  our  next  legislature  will 
take  steps  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

Superintendent  FELTON.  You  spoke  of  the  employment  of 
the  ex-convicts  in  the  mines,  also  of  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
which  they  do.  After  these  convicts  have  ceased  to  be  prison- 
ers and  are  free  men,  is  the  task  given  to  them  equal  to  the  task 
required  from  free  labor,  or  is  it  continued  at  the  minimum 
amount  ? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  They  do  about  twice  as  much  work  after  they 
are  free  as  they  did  when  they  were  convicts.  They  are  not 
worked  by  the  standard  that  they  were  as  convicts.  That  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  overwork  they  do.  Five  hundred  men 
did  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  overwork  in  one  day. 

Dr.  CRAWFORD,  of  Massachusetts.  Might  not  the  cause  for 
the  great  mortality  among  negro  prisoners  be  found  in  the 
smaller  viscera  of  the  colored  people  ? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  We  do  find  that  they  die  from  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  in  great  disproportion  to  the  white  people, 
while  they  resist  fevers  better. 

Warden  A.  O.  WRIGHT,  of  Wisconsin.  You  told  me  in 
private  conversation  that  you  were  building  two  new  prisons  at 
the  mines.  Will  not  better  sanitary  conditions  affect  the  mor- 
tality ? 

Mr.  DAWSON.  I  do  not  know.  The  mortality  occurs  mostly 
among  those  who  are  received  while  sick.  The  physician 
examines  all  who  are  received,  and  those  only  who  are  able  are 
sent  to  the  mines,  so  that  most  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the 
walls. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  DALL,  of  Washington.  Colored  people  are 
inclined  to  lung  diseases.  That  is  due  not  merely  to  lack  of 
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vitality,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  the  race  ran  down  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war.  The  children  of  the  debilitated  and 
broken-down  are  not  able  to  do  half  the  work  that  would  be  done 
by  almost  any  other  race.  Besides  that,  they  have  not  the  men- 
tal power  of  resistance.  People  here  know  what  Dr.^Holmes  is 
always  telling  us  about  blue  blood ;  that  is,  that  the  blood  of  edu- 
cated people  can  resist  a  great  deal  more  than  the  blood  of  the 
uneducated  classes,  because  there  is  in  them  a  moral  and  mental 
motive  which  does  not  act  in  the  colored  people. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  Preventive  Work 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Scouller,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
State  Reform  School. 


PREVENTION  AND  REFORMATION. 

If  there  was  a  possibility  that  a  man  anywhere  in  Boston 
could  be  out  of  place,  I  would  say,  Here  he  is.  Personally,  my 
dealings  have  been  with  boys  and  young  men,  which  will  explain 
some  of  the  statements  in  this  committee  report.  The  idea  from 
the  attendance  at  these  meetings  seems  to  be  that  the  National 
Prison  Association  begins  its  work  where  we  finish.  Its  work  in 
reality  begins  in  the  primer  of  prison  life,  —  with  young  as  well 
as  old. 

There  has  so  much  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  relation  to  reform  —  more  especially  the  reformation  of 
criminals  —  that,  if  words  or  plans  and  specifications  could  have 
accomplished  it,  the  criminal  world  of  to-day  should  have  been 
transformed.  But  it  is  n't ;  because  theory  never  made  a  barrel 
out  of  a  bunghole,  and  there  are  doubts  if  it  ever  will.  The 
criminal  is  here  to  stay ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  tind  him  solidly 
staying,  despite  all  law,  police,  reformatories,  and  penitentiaries. 
X"t withstanding  all  the  barking  done  to  frighten  him,  all  the 
love  lavished  to  save  him,  and  all  the  moral  and  religious  analy- 
sis he  has  been  subjected  to,  he  stays ;  and  the  only  time  he 
doesn't  stay  is  after  he  has  undergone  a  y  W  mortem  examination 
for  heart  disease.  Criminal  bacteria  only  develop  when  nour- 
ished in  the  best  blood  of  society.  They  batten  in  crowded  civ- 
•lization.  A  community  of  criminals  would  wither  and  dry  up 
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for  lack  of  nutrition.  Cities  are  conservatories  for  producing 
and  preserving  this  noxious  plant.  So  communities  of  honest 
men  must  solve  this  criminal  problem.  The  public  press  must 
take  up  thi8  question  with  ungloved  but  patriotic  hands.  The 
pulpit  must  touch  it  oftener  than  once  a  year,  even  if  it  should 
be  necessarv  to  use  a  disinfectant.  Prison  congresses  are  not  the 
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finished  loaf,  —  only  a  little  speck  of  leaven  which  must  first  be 
hid  in  the  commonwealth  meal,  leavening  the  whole  lump.  We 
must  talk  for  and  to  the  public  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past.  The  people  must  become  more  interested  in  this  work 
than  they  have  been,  as  no  reform  can  be  successful  without  the 
cooperation  of  society.  Some  of  the  recent  legislation  affecting 
this  class  plainly  shows  that  not  only  are  the  masses  ignorant  of 
the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  but  the  legislators,  who 
should  be  informed  before  they  vote  on  such  matters,  are  either 
dullards,  or,  to  be  charitable,  they  care  more  for  re-election  than 
for  reformation  of  character. 

This  is  but  the  dawn  of  penology.  Yet  we  have  made  great 
progress  since  Sallust  pictured  the  "  Terribiles "  of  the  state 
prison  at  Rome. 

In  this  work  of  reform,  some  of  us  have  been  like  the  sol- 
diers who  marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  they  marched  down 
again.  We  have  been  weaving  the  web  in  a  circle,  —  sometimes 
too  fond  of  innovation,  —  counting  as  certainties  what  at  best 
were  only  experiments.  The  solitary  system  was  condemned, 
though  John  Howard  was  its  advocate,  because  man  was  a  social 
animal,  and  confining  him  in  a  cell  would  never  reform  him. 
The  ward  system  was  the  cure,  and  we  evolved  into  that ;  but, 
hi  a  late  report  of  an  eastern  institution,  I  read  from  the  chap- 
lain's report,  "  I  have  noticed  that  men  in  cells  read  and  profit 
more  than  those  in  wards,  and  that  the  better  class  of  inmates 
much  prefer  the  solitude  of  the  cell." 

"  Let  us  catch  the  criminal  when  young,-"  was  the  next  watch- 
word. We  got  some  of  him  and  fenced  him  in  from  the  streets ; 
but  that  did  not  clear  out  the  criminal  class  or  materially  dimin- 
ish the  sum  total.  Then  the  reason  was  found  to  be  that 
the  young  offender  was  not  trusted  enough.  "  Put  him  on  his 
honor."  "  Banish  walls,  bolts,  and  bars,  and  let  him  see  the 
sunlight."  It  then  happened  that  many  of  the  very  boys  requir- 
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ing  restraint  left  on  their  honor.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  some  of  them,  and  find  a  ten-foot  fence  none  too  high  to 
hold  them;  and  it  is  these  few  in  every  reformatory  who  have 
necessitated  the  restraint  of  bolts  and  bars.  Later,  it  was 
found  that  boys  did  not  like  to  be  under  the  ban  of  needing 
reformation.  The  name  implied  that  something  in  their  char- 
acter required  changing ;  and  "  change  your  habits  "  is  always  a 
bitter  dose  to  swallow,  with  old  as  well  as  young,  so  the  remedy 
was  a  milder  medicine.  It  was  considered  more  sentimental  or 
educational  to  call  such  places  industrial  training-schools.  (Our 
next  move  must  be  to  universities.)  We  do  not  object  to  such 
names.  We  approve  of  them  ;  but  somehow,  through  all  these 
changes,  character  has  remained  pretty  much  the  same. 

In  a  very  old  book  we  read  that  "  the  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil."  In  our  experience,  these  words  are  wisdom's 
message  to  him  who  hath  ears  to  hear.  We  believe  them  true 
to-day  as  they  were  four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a  task  to 
civilize  the  savage.  It  is  very  easy  to  savagize  civilization. 
Our  model  criminal  is  not  civilized. 

In  our  aviary  was  a  very  tame  canary.  She  would  come  at 
our  call  and  eat  from  our  hands.  When  nesting,  we  took  her 
eggs  from  under  her  and  put  them  into  the  nest  of  an  American 
canary,  or  goldfinch,  which  had  built  her  nest  in  a  tree  on  our 
lawn,  taking  the  goldfinch's  eggs  to  the  nest  in  the  aviary.  In 
season,  both  nests  were  hatched.  You  may  be  sure  they  were 
watched  with  care.  We  fed  the  young  in  the  aviary  until  their 
eyes  were  opened,  when  they  refused  our  aid  to  their  mother, 
unless  we  compelled  them  by  hunger.  So  soon  as  they  could 
fly,  they  were  wild  as  the  wind.  Their  quiet  foster  mother 
could  not  even  by  example  impart  to  them  any  of  her  faith  in 
the  <)?nwt  Jtoino.  Surely,  the  young  hatched  in  the  tree  would 
retain  some  of  their  mother's  native  docility.  No  !  they  did  n't. 
We  could  not  get  any  nearer  to  the  young  when  flying  anioiiu 
the  trees  than  we  could  to  their  foster  parents.  They  were 
savages  in  one  generation.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  a  man  or 
boy  down  by  evil  associations  than  to  raise  him  up,  when  down, 
by  good  companionship. 

Classification,  then,  is  the  prime  necessity  in  reformation 
work ;  and  there  must  be  room,  space  enough,  and  money 
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enough  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The  institution  where  innocent 
and  criminal  are  herded  together  is  a  crime  against  innocence 
and  society.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  too  much  building  on 
the  fiction  that  the  criminal  was  only  a  mistake,  a  misfortune,  a 
sliver  from  the  body  politic,  or  at  worst  but  a  windfall  from  a 
Rhode  Island  greening  or  New  York  pippin  tree,  that  but  for  a 
worm  or  a  hurricane  would  have  developed  into  sound,  whole- 
some fruit.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  species,  and  sooner  or  later  he 
will  have  to  be  treated  as  such.  Dr.  Holland  once  said,  "  The 
way  to  do  away  with  rascals  is  to  stop  breeding  them."  These 
twelve  words  are  all  the  report  which  is  really  required  from  us 
to-day.  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  said  an  old 
teacher.  We  know  the  criminal  has  always  been  with  us,  and  it 
is  no  hazard  of  speech  to  say  he  always  will  be.  The  aim.  of 
prison  philanthropy  and  reform  is  to  reduce  him  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  our  laws  should  be  such  as  to  keep  him  there. 

We  believe  in  the  criminal's  reform.  His  salvation,  though 
often  grievous  disappointment,  may  have  marched  hand  in  hand 
with  much  encouragement.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  through 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  may  at  times  have  felt  a  pang  of 
mortification  with  the  result  of  our  labors.  In  the  morning  of 
our  work,  the  flowers  were  all  in  bud  or  bloom,  and  fragrance 
filled  the  air ;  but  years  of  patient  and  careful  investigation 
brought  to  light  thorns  which  formerly  had  been  covered  over 
with  rose  petals.  Statistical  reformation  looks  well  on  paper, 
but  facts  at  times  destroy  figures. 

Years  ago,  we  used  to  figure  up  how  many  of  our  boys  were 
doing  well  who  had  been  discharged  from  six  months  to  a  year 
previous  to  date.  Figures  looked  bright  enough  for  the  inillen- 
ium's  dawn.  Then  we  figured  two  years,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
and  seven  years,  and  found,  with  saddened  hearts,  after  all  these 
years  of  apparent  respectability,  some  of  them  going  back  like 
"the  dog  to  his  vomit  and  the  sow  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire. '  It  is  not  reform  that  a  young  man  behaves  himself  and 
writes  tearful  letters  to  superintendent  or  teachers  about  his  good 
resolutions,  for  a  few  months  after  regaining  his  liberty.  The 
question  is  where  will  he  be  ten  years  hence '(  We  have  known 
resolutions,  even  diluted  with  tears,  prove  but  a  cross-grained 
crutch  to  lean  upon,  when  the  environments  of  his  personality 
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had  thrown  him  on  himself.  Then  his  frail  support  gives  way, 
and  he  is  gone. 

Three  young  men  had  worked  in  a  factory  making  shoes  for 
nearly  five  years.  One  of  them  married.  One  kept  house 
with  his  mother.  The  third  one  had  only  himself  to  care  for. 
We  had  about  made  up  our  minds  that  these  boys  were  fairly  in 
sight  of  a  virtuous  manhood,  an  honorable  old  age.  The  factory 
burned  down  this  year.  They  were  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
and  so  little  reserve  moral  energy  had  they  accumulated  during 
all  these  years  that  they  naturally  gravitated  back  into  their 
old  haunts  and  habits,  and  to-day  are  serving  time  in  prison. 

This  hunting  records  is  not  a  pleasant  pastime.  It  plays 
havoc  with  early  statistics  and  undigested  statements.  About, 
one  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  the  west,  one  of  the  speakers  was 
individualizing  certain  bad  boys  who  had  been  so  thoroughly 
reformed  under  their  instruction  that  it  was  marked  proof  of 
what  could  be  done  under  careful  management.  They  were  dis- 
charged with  special  honors.  Sitting  beside  me  was  a  stranger, 
who  whispered  :  "  Wish  they  had  them  back  there  now.  Three 
of  these  very  boys  are  in  our  care  at  present,  and  we  could  spare 
them  with  profit  to  the  institution !  "  "  You  must  be  mistaken. 
Don't  you  hear  the  speaker  say  they  were  radically  changed  '.  " 
"  So  they  are,  from  his  description !  "  Such  speeches  in  meet- 
ing make  excellent  advertising  matter.  If  the  goods  disposed  of 
were  only  equal  to  the  sample  shown,  the  world  would  be 
improved.  A  little  investigation  often  spoils  a  very  interesting 
reform  speech. 

The  criminal  lacks  moral  storage  capacity.  Ilis  normal  com- 
partments are  not  built  for  heavy  seas.  He  is  an  ethical  puzzle, 
which  mathematical  demonstration  can  never  solve.  His  spirit- 
ual Architecture  needs  not  only  remodeling,  but  it  must  be  re- 
made. While  his  surroundings  are  all  favorable,  he  ot'trn 
moves  along  with  seeming  pleasure  in  his  new  estate ;  but  let  a 
cross  current  ripple  over  his  path,  and  he  is  swamped.  Yet, 
with  innocence  beaming  from  his  eyes,  he  looks  up  and  blanu-s 
the  ripple.  It  was  no  fault  of  his.  The  most  spotless  innocence 
on  earth  may  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  some  infamous  scoun- 
drel. That  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  We  are  very 
fond  of  raising  canary  birds.  Some  time  ago,  we  received  a 


pair  of  Norwich  (England)  canaries.  They  were  very  beautiful 
in  color  —  feathers  like  burnished  gold;  but,  when  the  young 
were  hatched,  fifty  per  cent  of  them  were  footless.  Long  years 
before  in  Old  England,  the  peasants  had  bred  only  for  color— 
sacrificed  trilling  song  and  physical  form  for  golden  hue  and 
i'\i|iiisite  feather.  Now,  four  thousand  miles  west  of  their 
native  home,  they  are  breeding  back  half  a  century,  disclosing 
secrets  the  English  bird  fanciers  thought  hidden  away  forever. 
"  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed."  I  chloro- 
formed the  young,  and  sent  them  to  my  bird-loving  friends  as 
Norwich  secrets  laid  bare. 

With  physical,  so  it  is  with  moral  deformities.  The  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  the  transgressor,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.  This  is  not  evolution  :  it  is  the  law  of  the  Almighty 
governing  the  universe.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  to 
have  each  male  member  of  the  family,  as  they  grow  old  enough, 
be  under  our  care,  sometimes  three  brothers  serving  sentence 
together,  very  often  two,  and  before  coming  to  us  have,  occas- 
ionally, passed  their  apprenticeship  in  some  private  institution. 
Reform  such  boys!  Their  parents  don't  want  them  reformed, 
in  many  cases.  The  boys  are  good  enough,  if  the  "cops" 
would  only  let  them  alone. 

We  know  a  business  man  in  the  west  whose  success  in  meas- 
ure consists  in  the  fact  that  his  parents  do  n't  know  his  address. 
The  home  news  sent  such  boys  consists  of  police-court  items, — 
arrests  and  sentences.  A  little  parcel  is  received  for  a  dear 
boy,  containing  the  Life  of  Jesse  Jaines,  with  a  copy  of  a  Sun- 
day-school paper  called  the  Young  Reaper  enclosed.  Pitch 
and  piety  at  one  dose !  Jesse  James  as  an  antidote  for  the 
poison  of  the  Young  Reaper  ;  and  we  wrill  stake  our  reputation 
on  the  assertion  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  such  boys  and  par- 
ents will  select  Jesse  for  study,  and  leave  the  Young  Reaper 
until  it  grows  older.  Blood  will  tell. 

Take  that  notable  illustration  of  the  much- talked -of  Juke 
family,  analyzed  by  Mr.  McDougall  of  New  York.  Six  genera- 
tions ago  there  were  five  sisters  born  between  1740  and  1770,  of 
whose  mother  nothing  is  known  ;  but,  from  the  excellency  of 
her  progeny  in  producing  their  like,  she  must  have  been  im- 
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ported.  From  such  origin  sprung  a  line  of  eiglit  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons  whose  public  record  is  known,  besides  several 
hundreds  whose  history  is  lost.  Of  these  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four  persons,  two  hundred  and  six  were  paupers,  and 
received  assistance  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  Seventy-six  were  convicted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  crimes,  and  served  in  prison  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen years.  In  the  family  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
prostitutes.  These  records  do  not  date  back  of  1830 ;  and,  as 
the  prison  records  of  only  one  county  out  of  four  where  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  been  convicted  were  available,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  actual  number  of  paupers,  crim- 
inals, and  crime  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  just  given.  That 
family  cost  the  state  of  New  York  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Reformatories  and  industrial  schools  would  no  doubt  have  saved 
some  of  them,  but  the  remedy  was  non-production.  "  Stop 
breeding  them."  The  trouble  was  in  the  species,  if  not  the 
genus.  Remaking  was  what  was  necessary :  the  development 
of  a  new  heart  and  soul  and  conscience  would  have  arrested 
such  prolific  increase  of  crime ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  with 
such  a  class  can  ever  be  effectual,  unless  the  too  radical  treat- 
ment we  applied  to  the  canaries  —  chloroform  when  young.  It 
seems  to  us  that,  while  the  things  of  reformation  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  character  are  upon  the  human  plane,  and  may  be 
accomplished  by  human  means,  the  things  of  the  new  creation, 
the  new  man,  are  only  consummated  by  divine  power.  The 
longer  we  liye,  the  more  is  it  impressed  on  our  hearts  that,  for 
the  class  of  criminals  we  have  been  talking  about,  education, 
science,  philosophy,  the  industrial  arts,  have  not  cured  and  can 
not  cure  their  malady.  It  is  too  deep-rooted  for  human  wisdom. 
Only  the  grace  of  God  can  work  the  change  necessary  to  make 
them  good  and  true  men. 

We  had  a  very  valuable  terrier  that  would  kill  cats  in  season 
and  out  of  seasoji.  In  our  engine-room  was  a  fine  one  we  did 
not  wisli  to  lose.  We  tried  ethical  teaching  on  Jack,  and  he 
responded  nobly.  The  cat  and  dog  would  stay  in  the  s-imr 
room,  then  sit  in  the  window  side  by  side,  to  all  outward 
appearances  fast  friends.  Nothing  like  training!  See  the 
results,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  playing  together!  One  morning, 


that  Maltese  was  found  dead.  Nobody  saw  Jack  kill  it,  yet 
everybody  believed  he  was  guilty.  The  lessons  he  had  been 
taught  only  added  to  his  cunning,  not  to  his  morality.  The 
boys,  in  a  note  to  the  superintendent,  quoting  from  a  recent 
sermon  they  had  heard,  wrote  that  "  perhaps  the  trouble  with 
the  dog  was  '  he  needed  a  new  heart.'  "  We  have  ever  since 
been  more  than  half -convinced  that  the  boys  came  nearer  the 
truth  than  they  intended.  Jack  was  a  terrier  still. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  the  sample  criminal  —  the 
man  whose  proclivities  for  crime  assert  themselves  in  the  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  of  life.  We  believe  him  to  be  as  tangible 
as  matter,  dangerous  as  a  pestilence.  But  we  must  remember 
that  prisoners  are  not  all  such  criminals.  Every  convict  is  not  a 
devil,  nor  is  every  one  whose  hands  are  clean  of  felony  a  saint. 
Lyman  Beecher  used  to  say  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  failed  to 
see  as  much  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  one  as  he 
used  to  do.  We  may  have  in  prison  the  man  who  has  made 
crime  a  profession,  as  other  men  choose  their  occupations.  He 
may  imagine  there  is  pecuniary  independence  in  such  a  life,  or 
the  excitement  attendant  on  dangerous  callings  may  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  his  nervous  system,  inciting  him  to  deeds  which 
plainly  show  the  feeble  condition  of  his  reasoning  powers,  while 
his  whole  moral  nature  is  narcotized  by  the  influence  of  his 
lawless  career.  We  have  seen  counterfeit  bank-notes  requiring 
so  much  labor  and  skill  in  their  execution  that,  with  the  same 
amount  of  artistic  ability  in  the  Treasury  Department,  or  in  any 
legitimate  vocation,  the  forger  could  have  made  three  times  the 
sum  of  money  it  was  possible  for  him  to  realize  by  his  forgeries 
even  if  he  had  been  licensed  to  commit  them. 

Then  we  have  the  habitual  criminals,  who  may  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  more  perhaps  by  chance  than  from  choice.  They 
are  splendid  subjects  for  the  inexperienced  reformers'  knife. 
You  can  dissect  them,  and  they  won't  whimper.  In  fact,  they 
are  like  the  majority  of  habitues  —  rather  fond  of  it.  They 
will  lay  their  own  life  bare  to  view,  if  nobody  else  will.  Full 
of  promises  and  piety  when  in  confinement,  they  absorb  exhorta- 
tion like  human  sponge,  and  are  just  as  easily  squeezed  dry.. 

When  sick  and  in  prison  a  monk  they'd  be, 
But  devil  a  monk  when  well  and  free. 
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The  accidental  criminal  —  whether  from  stress  of  allurement 
or  some  disaster,  should  be  treated  as  such.  He  is  neither 
hereditary,  professional,  nor  habitual,  and  criminal  after  his 
name  should  be  written  very  small.  The  whole  prison  popula- 
tion are  as  a  rule  lazy,  uneducated,  weak,  irreligious,  and  superla- 
lively  selfish.  Good  people  have  in  character  what  the  bad 
lack.  Felons  may  have  some  good  qualities  ;  but  they  are  like 
Irish  milestones,  far  apart.  The  things  in  virtuous  people  which 
keep  them  right  in  life  and  pure  in  character  come  through  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  door,  or  perhaps  all  the 
doors.  These  elevating  tendencies  are  in  essence  the  same  in 
all  good  people,  though  they  may  vary  much  in  degree.  The 
good  qualities  possessed  by  the  criminal  are  sadly  in  the  minority. 
The  statutes  of  our  states  deal  with  figures  more  than  facts. 
Punishment  is  dealt  out  by  measure,  —  so  much  a  yard  or 
bushel.  The  same  purpose  in  the  defendant  which  may  only 
result  in  larceny  might,  with  certain  surroundings,  have  resulted 
in  robbery  or  murder.  The  stolen  purse  with  only  one  dollar  in 
it  would  be  called  petty  larceny  ;  with  a  hundred  dollars,  be 
called  grand  larceny ;  yet  the  law  in  its  majesty  would  be  good 
law  in  dispensing  punishment  on  the  basis  of  mathematical 
science.  Burns  says,  punishment  is  but 

"The  hangman's  whip, 
To  haucl  the  wretch  in  order." 

But  it  does  not  do  it ;  because  the  law  deals  with  the  offense  and 
not  with  the  offender.  Reformers  want  to  bury  the  offense  and 
negotiate  with  the  offender.  We  are  sometimes  asked,  Why  don't 
you  cranks,  who  believe  in  reforming  criminals,  evolve  out  of  your 
tiny  brains  some  scientific  method  of  performing  the  operation  > 
The  main  reason  is  because  men  who  imagined  they  were  not 
cranks  made  the  laws.  An  Irishman  once  told  me  that,  where 
he  came  from,  they  always  begin  to  build  their  houses  at  the 
chimney  top;  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  was  laying  the 
first  course  of  brick.  After  that,  it  was  easy  as  falling  off  a 
peat-stack. 

We  have  in  this  work  been  in  a  similar  position  —  building 
from  the  top  down  ;  —  yet  wonderful  progress  has  been  made,  in 
spite  of  gravitation,  making  it  only  a  mutter  of  time  when  \\  is- 
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doin,  entering  into  political  economy,  will  be  forced  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  under  a  reformatory  superstructure. 

The  offender  should  enter  a  reformatory  as  a  sick  person  a 
hospital,  or  insane  an  asylum,  until  they  are  apparently  cured. 
The  every-day  press  must  be  enlisted  in  our  cause,  the  people  as 
a  body  must  be  interested  in  this  subject,  brushed  clean  of  all 
its  terminology,  that  they  may  understand  the  question  on  its 
merits.  Their  sympathies  now  are  on  the  wrong  side.  They 
believe  penology  and  penological  to  be  only  new  brands  of  Spen- 
cerian  pens.  We  are  believers  in  the  people ;  and  when  they 
fully  understand  that  what  is  best  for  a  felon  is  best  for  good 
men  and  society  at  large,  the  industrial  and  educational  factors 
in  prison  will  be  more  easily  solved. 

We  said  he  was  lazy.  We  have  had  them  request  to  be 
locked  up,  as  they  did  not  want  to  work,  and  would  not  work. 
They  will  often  maim  themselves  to  escape  work.  In  an  excel- 
lent paper  published  in  Elmira  reformatory,  we  found  the  best 
remedy  for  this  peculiar  phase  of  the  disease  we  have  ever  seen 
or  tried ;  to  wit,  "  If  any  man  wounds  or  maims  himself  in 
the  shops,  etc.,  after  date,  he  will  be  put  on  diet  of  bread  and 
water,  to  save  him  from  danger  of  secondary  inflammation." 
Mr.  Brockway  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the  recipe.  We 
said  they  required  education.  The  census  of  1880  makes  the 
illiteracy  of  the  state  of  Illinois  stand  :  Unable  to  read,  over 
ten  years  of  age.  four  and  three-tenths;  unable  to  write,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  six  and  four-tenths.  In  the  reform  school 
of  that  state,  where  no  boy  is  committed  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  where  the  average  was  near  fifteen  years,  out  of  342 
late  admissions,  82  could  not  read ;  219  could  read  in  first 
and  second  reader ;  25  could  read  in  fourth  and  fifth  reader ; 
227  had  never  studied  arithmetic ;  230  of  them  could  not 
write ;  only  16  could  write  a  fair  hand ;  and  34  knew  the 
multiplication  table.  '  Of  these  342,  only  47  were  born  in 
foreign  countries.  While  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  aggre- 
gate has  less  than  six  per  cent  unable  to  read  and  write,  the 
commitments  to  the  reform  school  show  nearly  twenty -five 
per  cent  unable  to  read  and  seventy  per  cent  unable  to  write. 
His  illiteracy  should  keep  him  in  confinement,  if  nothing 
else ;  and  if  parents  refuse  to  educate  their  offspring,  the  state 
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should  compel  them  to  do  it,  or  take  charge  of  their  children 
for  its  own  protection.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  philoso- 
phy of  protoplasm,  the  original  germ  of  things ;  nucleole  or 
nucleus;  primordial  cells  or  the  uncreated  ego;  the  ethereal, 
idealistic  entity;  the  mother,  the  original  matrix  of  the  world. 
We  need  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  intellectual  education. 
"  What  church  did  you  attend  before  you  came  here  ?  "  we  asked, 
in  taking  a  boy's  history.  "  Didn't  go  to  any  church."  "  What 
church  did  your  father  and  mother  go  to  ? "  "  I  think  they 
goed  to  the  Knights  of  Labor."  "  What  is  your  nationality  '.  " 
we  asked  of  another  young  man,  nearly  six  feet  high.  "  Don't 
know."  "  Are  you  an  American  '.  "  "  Eh  ? "  "  Were  you 
born  in  America?"  "No;  I  was  born  in  Shelby ville,  Illinois." 
He  is  very  selfish,  and  extremely  egotistical.  A  little  knowl- 
edge is  very  dangerous  in  his  possession.  His  egotism  knowrs 
more  about  any  special  study  than  his  instructor  who  has  made 
it  a  life  work  ;  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  sneer  at  his  comrade 
in  class,  who  tries,  by  question  and  answer,  honestly  to  compre- 
hend the  purport  of  the  lesson.  A  boaster  of  mental  acumen 
which  always  divulges  his  criminal  weakness,  bragging  of  the 
very  crimes  which  have  incarcerated  him  in  prison.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  this  very  state,  a  boy  of  thirteen  commenced  a 
career  of  crime.  He  preferred  evil  because  it  was  evil.  He 
knew  what  was  right,  but  would  not  do  it  because  it  was  right. 
Seventeen  years  ago,  he  was  sent  to  the  Illinois  State  Reform 
School  for  two  years.  He  was  intelligent,  a  ready  scholar,  and 
was  cleaner-tongued  than  many  boys  who  had  a  cleaner  char- 
acter. But  the  ten  commandments  would  have  been  greatly 
improved,  in  his  estimation,  if  he  had  only  been  there  to  criticise 
them  before  publication.  Since  that  time,  he  boasts  of  having 
been  in  prison  six  times,  from  which  he  escaped  twice.  We 
know,  from  letters  received  from  him,  of  at  least  his  being  in 
three  prisons.  During  that  period  have  seen  him  several  times, 
and  each  visit  consisted  of  a  history  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
the  time  he  had  served  in  prison,  and  lies  of  what  he  intended 
to  do  in  future.  In  this  room  are  men  who  have  met  him  : 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  he  did  not  talk  ten  minutes  to 
them  without  parading  his  egotistical  weakness.  He  had  but 
little  natural  affection.  It  was  only  by  long  pleading  with  his 
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better  nature  that  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  visit  his  eastern 
home  when  his  sentence  expired.  This  spring,  he  paid  us 
another  visit ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  asks :  "  Did  you  see  the 
article  I  wrote  for  the  papers  ?  Pretty  good,  was  it  not  ( "' 

"  James,  James,  have  you  not  been  long  enough  in  a  strange 
land,  eating  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat  ?  "Will  you  never 
make  up  your  mind  that  it  doesn't  pay,  and  return  to  your 
father's  house  \ " 

"  Well,  Doctor,  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
not  smarter  than  the  world.  There  are  some  men  about  as 
smart  as  I  am." 

Here  was  a  man  searching  seventeen  years,  to  find  the  right 
from  the  wrong?  No !  To  find  some  industry  by  which  he 
could  make  a  living  ?  No !  He  could  have  made  an  honest  liv- 
ing anywhere  in  various  ways.  It  took  all  these  years  for  him  to 
find  out  he  was  a  fool.  Personally,  we  have  doubts  about  such 
repentance.  The  soul  has  less  to  do  with  it  than  the  stomach. 

Books  will  make  scholars ;  trades  make  efficient  mechanics ; 
discipline,  serviceable  soldiers  ;  but  it  takes  more  than  all  these 
to  make  bad  men  good.  We  must  have  the  willing  sympathy  of 
the  criminal  in  his  own  reformation,  before  much  can  be  done  in 
his  behalf. 

"A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

It  is  not  always  the  man  who  stands  highest  in  "  graded  "  con- 
duct while  in  prison,  that  makes  the  best  citizen  when  at  liberty. 
Some  very  troublesome  patients  inside  have  developed  into 
respectable  members  of  society  outside.  Nevertheless,  superin- 
tendents believe,  and  rightly  too,  in  the  man  who  conducts 
himself  properly  in  prison.  We  are  all  but  a  bundle  of 
habits ;  and  the  man  acquiring  good  habits,  though  under  com- 
pulsion, may  continue  to  practise  them  when  discharged,  finding 
it  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  do  so.  But  true  reforma- 
tion,—  the  change  which  braces  up  a  man  in  storm  of  tempta- 
tion, holds  him  secure  in  life,  and  is  a  shelter  in  time  of 
death,  —  we  repeat,  consists  in  doing  right,  because  it  is  right, 
and  not  because  it  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue. 

Last  week,  we  had  a  meeting  of  all  the  young  men  in  the 
Illinois  Reform  School  who  have  been  with  us  four  years  or 
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over.  The  maximum  sentence  is  fi ve  years.  Eighteen  sat  down 
to  supper.  The  most  intelligent  boy  among  them  has,  during  his 
sojourn  with  us,  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  everybody  coming 
in  contact  with  him.  He  has  a  fair  education,  is  an  inveterate 
reader  of  the  best  books  in  our  library,  and  retains  what  he 
reads. 

"  Why  is  it,  William,  you  can  not  behave  yourself '.  By  this 
time  you  might  have  saved,  by  good  conduct,  time  enough  to 
have  earned  your  discharge,  and  gained  the  respect  not  only  of 
yourself  but  of  all  around  you." 

"  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  which  you  can  answer 
when  convenient.  We  have  had  a  great  many  interviews  with 
each  other.  Now,  suppose  I  had  behaved  myself,  reached  the 
grade  of  honor,  saving  all  my  good  time,  and  now.  ready  to  leave 
you,  do  you  believe  I  would  have  been  any  better  prepared  to 
.go  out  into  the  world  and  make  of  myself  an  honest  man  than 
I  am  now,  in  the  lowest  grade? " 

This  boy's  perception  was  honest  enough  to  see  that,  in  his 
<case,  behavior  would  have  been  only  policy,  not  reform. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  young  man  came  into  the  office,  and,  in 
surly  mood,  said  :  "  Yon  can  not  expect  to  make  an  honest  boy 
out  of  one  who  has  to  steal  his  tobacco,  can  you?  You  won't 
give  us  fellows  any,  and  we  have  to  steal  it  when  we  can  get  a 
chance.  I  would  rather  spend  two  years  in  prison  than  one 
here;  for  there  I  would  get  tobacco.  I  can  not  get  along  with- 
out it." 

Of  such  material  are  made  up  our  habitual  criminals.  Their 
•crimes  are  habits  like  their  tastes.  They  generally  lack  the 
energy,  pluck,  or  education  to  make  crime  a  profession.  An 
educated  professional  despises  a  boorish  habitual.  Like  all 
victims  of  habit,  the  most  radical  way  to  reform  them  is  to 
remove  the  temptation  from  them,  or  them  from  the  temptation. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  latter  will  have  a  place  on  our  statute-books. 

We  believe  that  the  manipulation  of  the  criminal  class  should 
be  more  scientific  than  it  has  been.  If  science  can  not  reform 
a  man,  it  can  in  a  great  measure  protect  the  state  from  this  pes- 
tilence, which  walks  abroad  in  sunlight  as  well  as  shade.  It  can 
and  will  diagnose  the  hereditary,  the  habitual,  the  professional, 
and  the  accidental,  as  easily  as  the  expert  diagnoses  typhoid  from 
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typhus  fever,  or  diarrhoea  from  Asiatic  cholera  ;  and  the  classi- 
fication and  treatment  must  be  as  varied  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  The  hereditary  when  diagnosed  must  be  watched  as 
carefully  as  the  sanitary  physician  watches  the  contagion  com- 
ing from  foreign  port,  and  quarantines  against  it.  The  profes- 
sional is  not  a  fool,  as  the  world  goes ;  and  reason,  with  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  may  force  him  to  the  reform-conclusion 
that  his  business  do  n't  pay.  He  is  in  it,  as  other  men  in  busi- 
ness, for  the  money  or  notoriety  which  it  affords.  Self  is  the 
propelling  force  behind  him,  and  society  can  not  subsist  on  self- 
ishness. But  if,  after  all,  he  will  not  change  his  ways,  many 
stripes  having  no  effect  upon  him,  then  he  should  be  perma- 
nently corralled. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  an  ex-convict  right  in  action  than 
it  is  to  get  a  convict  right  in  purpose  ;  therefore,  the  most  impor- 
tant moment  of  a  convict's  life  is  when  he  severs  his  connection 
with  the  institution.  If  he  is  changed, —  his  character  rebuilt 
while  in  confinement, —  his  first  aim  will  be  to  find  some  honest 
work  to  do  when  his  time  expires.  If  he  is  trusting  luck  to 
find  him  something  to  do,  luck  will  not  be  lucky  in  but  very  few 
caseci.  "  God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself."  Many  can  not 
find  employment  while  in  confinement.  The  lack  of  friends,  or 
their  want  of  faith  in  his  newly -formed  resolutions,  militates 
against  him.  He  is  handicapped  by  his  former  life,  and  the 
most  helping  hand  in  the  work  of  his  reformation  comes  to  him, 
when  he  leaves  prison.  It  may  be  state  aid,  some  private  organ- 
ization, or  the  philanthropy  of  an  individual.  Ko  matter  from 
what  source,  it  is  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  greatest  peril.  We 
require  more  zealous  effort  in  this  direction  than  has  been  man- 
ifested by  us  in  the  past.  The  lessons  taught  in  industrial 
school  or  model  reformatory  may  fail  in  bearing  fruit,  not 
because  they  were  unsound  or  impractical,  but  rather  that  so 
much  money  and  energy  had  been  spent  fencing  him  from  the 
world,  and  so  little  done  in  restoring  him  to  the  world.  "There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
to  fortune."  But  what  are  we  to  expect  of  fortune,  when  it  is 
ebb  tide  ?  It  is  ebb  in  the  heart  of  every  true-souled  man  or 
boy  on  the  day  he  leaves  his  confinement.  We  have  seen  young 
men  with  swimming  eyes  trying  to  crush  back  their  sobs,  as, 
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with  broken  voice,  they  whispered,  "My  God,  where  can  I  earn 
an  honest  living  I "  The  flippant  malapert  on  such  a  day  will 
soon  be  back  again.  We  would  prefer  private  philanthropy, 
either  organized  or  as  individuals,  to  etate  aid.  The  less  pub- 
licity the  better,  for  the  man  whose  intentions  are  good.  The 
helping  hand  should  outwardly  show  as  little  connection  with 
prison  matters  as  possible.  He  is  now  a  man,  and,  if  a  good 
one,  sensitive.  He  is  honest  until  found  guilty.  The  habitual 
and  professional  may  change  their  lives  and  become  honest  men. 
It  is  a  miracle  of  God's  grace,  when  a  born  villain  is  changed 
into  a  true  gentleman.  "  God's  arm  is  not  shortened,  that  He 
can  not  save ;  "  and  He  saves  by  opening  the  hearts  of  Christ- 
like  men  and  women,  letting  out  the  divine  which  is  in  the 
human,  that  it  may  flow  over  and  into,  not  only  the  sick  and  in 
prison,  but  the  fainting  heart  who  has  said  good-bye  to  prison 
friends,  and  is  just  groping  his  way  to  freedom.  He  needs 
divine  aid  then,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life. 

We  bless  the  Lord,  there  are  some  such  doing  this  very  work, 
their  right  hand  ignorant  of  what  their  left  hand  doeth, —  indi- 
viduals who  to-day  are  holding  up  men  to  honest  endeavor,  who 
but  for  such  help  might  have  gone  to  ruin.  Pray  God  that 
many  more  such  may  be  raised  up  for  such  work ;  and  they  will 
be,  when  the  people  understand  this  question  as  they  should  ; 
and  we  never  can  carry  out  industrial  or  reform  ideas,  until  the 
lever  lift  is  supported  by  the  fulcrum  of  the  commonwealth. 
Politicians  never  will  do  it ; — sectarianism  never  can  ;  —  but  the 
good  time  is  nearing,  when  there  will  be  light  enough  on  this 
question  for  the  common  people  to  read  and  understand,  even  as 
they  run.  We  may  be  called  cranks,  who  believe  in  change  of 
heart,  or  in  man  the  criminal  being  reformed.  Yet,  among  all 
discouragements  and  disappointments,  we  still  believe.  x  Charles 
Lamb  exclaimed,  UI  could  spit  on  the  statue  of  John  Howard." 
But,  for  all  that,  the  sentiment  of  criminal  reform  goes  march- 
ing on,  and  will  march  over  many  spittles. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  the  father  of  ragged  schools,  was  at  a  meeting 
one  night,  when  a  reverend  hut  very  unsympathetic  speaker 
(whose  brothers  are  not  all  yet  dead)  described  his  (Dr.  Guth- 
rie's)  ragged  school  children  as  rascals  and  vagabonds,  the  scum 
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of  the  country.  When  Giithrie's  time  for  speaking  came,  he 
rose  with  pale  face  and  quivering  lip,  seized  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper  from  the  table,  and  holding  it  up,  said  :  "  This  was  once 
the  scum  of  the  country  —  once  foul,  dirty,  wretched  rags.  In 
it,  now  white  as  the  snows  of  heaven ;  behold  an  emblem  of  the 
work  our  ragged  schools  have  achieved." 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  KEEVK, 
of  Plymouth,  Indiana : 

DEPENDENT    CHILDREN : A   GLANCE    AT   THE    ORIGIN   OF    THESE 

CHILDREN;  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THEM  AND  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THEM  AND  SOCIETY;  WITH  A  PLAN  FOR  THEIR  CARE  AND 
PROGRESSIVE  CULTURE;  BY  C.  H.  REEVK. 


The  International  Prison  Association  submitted  a  series  of 
questions  for  discussion  before  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
1890,  and  among  them  is  the  following : 

"Does  the  system  of  placing  out  children  in  families  offer 
sufficient  guaranties  for  the  education,  employment,  and  future 
success  of  children  who  are,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  wards 
of  the  state  (  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  is  it  possible  to 
substitute  the  placing  out  of  dependent  children  for  their  con- 
gregation in  institutions,  or  to  combine  the  two  I " 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  my  views  on  this  subject. 

To  state  the  question  in  a  sentence,  it  is:  Can  any  plan  for 
the  disposition  of  dependent  children,  that  will  be  practically 
beneficial,  be  substituted  for  the  one  of  placing  them  out  in 
families ;  and  can  it  be  on  a  congregate  system  in  part,  and  the 
placing  of  them  in  families  in  part  ( 

The  answer  as  to  sufficient  guaranties  will  appear  in  discuss- 
ing this  question. 

The  subject  demands  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
these  children,  the  relations  between  them  and  government,  the 
relations  between  them  and  society,  and  lastly,  the  existing 
conditions,  and  the  basing  of  our  conclusions  on  the  facts  thus 
disclosed  ;  but  the  time  allowed  will  permit  of  only  limited 
inquiry,  and  we  must  use  assertion  for  demonstration.  I  assert 
then,  that  the  origin  of  a  majority  of  the  most  undesirable  of 
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these  children  exists  in  an  erroneous  and  perverted  view,  by 
both  state  and  church,  of  what  constitutes  a  true  marriage,  pro- 
ducing a  vicious  civil  and  canonical  legislation  that  encourages 
and  sanctions  their  production ;  thereby  constantly  widening  the 
planes  of  pauperism  and  crime.  That  the  relation  between 
these  children  and  government  is  purely  one  of  business,  and  the 
relation  between  them  and  society  is  one  of  ethics.  The  opinion 
of  society  crystalized  into  the  form  of  law  is  government ;  and 
some  portion  of  the  members  of  society  is  the  agency  through 
which  a  proper  provision  for  these  dependents  must  be  made, 
and  reforms  must  be  effected. 

In  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  for  disposing  of  these 
dependent  children,  what  should  be  the  leading  idea  ?  In  my 
judgment,  it  should  be  that  of  a  home.  Our  language  alone 
contains  the  word,  and  few  ever  think  of  its  comprehensive 
meaning.  To  many  it  is  only  "  a  place  to  stay."  Home  in  fact 
is  the  place  where  centers  every  thing  that  is  sacred  in  life; 
where  every  best  impression  is  made ;  where  memory  turns  to 
the  fondest,  the  oftenest,  and  the  last ;  the  place  from  whence 
no  bitter  waters  flow,  and  where  centers  the  strongest,  the 
purest,  and  the  most  lasting  affections.  Home  is  the  outgrowth 
of  what  Swedenborg  calls  true  conjugial  love  —  a  distinction 
from  ordinary  conjugal  attachment;  a  complete  union  of  two 
minds,  where  each  strives  to  keep  itself  worthy  of  the  profound 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  other.  The  true  home  is  found 
where  this  love  possesses  the  parents,  and  its  divine  essence 
filters  through  the  members  of  the  family.  Whatever  there  may 
be  of  misfortune  or  poverty  in  such  a  home,  no  viciously  or 
hereditarily  diseased  or  deformed  mentality  will  ever  be  pro- 
created there.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  dependent  children 
from  such  a  home  become  wards  of  the  state  or  subjects  for 
organized  charities.  Enough  persons  know  them,  who  are  willing 
to  assume  parental  care  of  them,  as  they  would  the  charge  and 
custody  of  any  other  lovable  thing. 

In  comparison  with  this  home,  there  are  others  of  less  per- 
fection, many  being  only  a  domicile,  generally  with  no  home 
elements  about  it.  Children  from  the  better  of  these  may,  and 
sometimes  do,  become  dependent ;  but  compared  with  the  great 
number  who  become  so  they  are  few.  The  greater  number  of 
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those  we  are  called  on  to  provide  for  are  the  homeless  ones  in 
every  respect, —  those  who  never  had  a  home,  or  had  only  an 
uncertain  place  to  stay,  miscalled  home. 

It  can  safely  be  asserted  that,  without  the  moral  force  grow- 
ing from  the  associations  of  a  home  character,  it  is,  mainly, 
impossible  to  build  up  the  mental  elements  that  make  a  good 
and  reliable  citizen.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  establishment  of 
social  and  domestic  associations  which  are  discordant,  or  attended 
with  indifference  or  cruelty,  destroys  home  influences,  and  tends 
to  destroy  the  elements  from  which  good  citizenship  must  grow. 
It  may  not  actually  destroy ;  but  the  tendencies  and  chances  are 
in  favor  of  it.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  in  the  care  of  dependent 
children,  the  prominent  effort  should  be  to  create  such  condi- 
tions as  will  produce,  in  the  largest  degree  possible,  such  influ- 
ences and  moral  force  as  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  true  home. 
"While  there  can  be  but  few  of  the  advantages  that  attend  the 
real  domestic  relation  of  loving  and  confiding  parent  and  child, 
such  conditions  can  be  created  as  will  surround  the  children 
with  influences  that  will  operate  harmoniously  toward  the  same 
result. 

The  mass  of  dependent  children  is  largely  made  up  of  found- 
lings, illegitimates,  children  abandoned  by  worthless  parents, 
orphans  of  the  very  poor,  with  a  few  better  born  who  become 
waifs  from  various  causes.  In  the  cases  of  nearly  all  of  them, 
except  the  last,  there  is  more  or  less  mental  deficiency,  or 
deformity  in  the  brain  substance,  or  in  the  conformation  or 
arrangement  of  brain  ganglia.  This  is  inevitable,  because  of 
the  very  conditions,  from  their  inception  until  they  become  a 
public  charge.  Thousands  of  such  mentalities  —  from  the 
infant  who  has  its  first  gleam  of  intelligence  to  the  partly  grown 
child  who  knows  its  first  fixed  association  in  an  almshouse  or 
asylum, —  the  offspring  of  misfortune,  lust,  and  brutality,  are 
scattered  through  every  city  and  state,  to  form,  in  no  small  part, 
the  citizenship  of  each  generation,  elements  in  society,  and  the 
progenitors  of  future  citizens.  We  are  called  upon  to  act  in 
relation  to  them,  and  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  them 
rests  upon  us.  The  statutory  opinion  of  society  in  the  form  of 
government  should  make  that  provision,  using  the  members  of 
that  society  as  the  agency.  It  is  business  as  to  government, — 
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morals  as  to  society.  They  are  embryonic  social  elements  and 
political  forces.  How  to  make  them  safe,  useful,  and  progres- 
sive as  such  is  the  business  in  hand.  In  doing  this  wisely,  we 
shall  illustrate  the  broadest  humanity  and  practical  sentimental- 
ity. We  desire  a  plan  which  will  guarantee  proper  care,  educa- 
tion, and  future  progress  for  these  children. 

With  this  brief  glance  at  the  children  to  see  what  they  are, 
let  us  look  to  see  what  government  and  society  are  in  this  con- 
nection. A  true  marriage  is  the  union  of  two  mind  energies  or 
forces.  (Mind  is  only  an  energy,  yet  capable  of  filling  the  space 
allotted  to  mortals.)  It  is  not  simply  attraction,  or  admiration, 
but  an  actual  union  ;  each  of  these  energies  so  diffused  and 
united  with  the  other  that  there  can  be  no  separation.  Each 
lives  within  and  for  the  other.  The  outgrowth  is  love  —  not 
passion.  Passion  is  born  of  impulse,  and  is  short  lived.  Love 
is  a  thing  of  growth,  is  enduring,  and  grows  only  in  the  soil  of 
profound  respect ;  respect  founded  on  knowledge  that  the  object 
loved  is  worthy,  and  that  it  can  love  in  return  only  what  com- 
mands profound  respect.  Love  dies,  when  doubt  or  disrespect 
enters.  Attachment  based  on  affectionate  sorrow  may  remain, 
but  not  love.  This  is  the  result  of  intelligent  mental  force, 
where  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  dominate  the  animal. 
Those  who  have  mistaken  attraction  and  admiration  for  love, 
and  have  the  legal  or  ecclesiastical  forms  of  marriage,  but  do  not 
have  the  union  of  mind  energies,  who  alternately  attract  and 
repel  each  other,  have  no  true  marriage.  Those  who  are  in  dis- 
cord when  together,  and  are  miserable  when  apart,  have  no  true 
marriage.  Those  who  have  a  mere  mercenary  union,  yet  obey 
social  forms,  have  no  true  marriage.  All  of  these  may  take  a 
place  in  society,  observe  its  usages,  hide  the  skeletons  in  the 
closet,  and  pass  as  genteel  people;  they  may  have  a 
and  call  it  home  :  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  true 
and  a  true  home ;  and  the  offspring  of  these  marriages  are  on  a 
lower  moral  plane  than  are  those  of  a  true  marriage. 

Statute  law,  true  to  the  animal  in  man,  does  not  so  regard  it; 
the  barbarian  still  shows  itself.  Statute  law  makes  marriage  a 
civil  contract ;  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents ;  an  arrangement 
for  better  animal  i-n  joyincnts — which  would  be  well  enough,  if 
no  living  issue  resulted;  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the 
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law  can  not  give  compensation  for  the  injury  it  authorizes, 
repair  —  nor  in  most  cases  ameliorate  —  the  evils  resulting.  It 
recognizes  business  and  ceremonial  forms  in  making  this  contract, 
authorizes  certain  persons  to  conduct  the  formalities,  requires  a 
legal  permit,  charges  a  fee  for  it  as  one  source  of  revenue,  keeps 
a  record,  issues  the  permit  to  all  applicants,  and  makes  it  a  penal 
offense  to  omit  any  of  the  forms.  On  occasions  it  will  annul  this 
contract.  No  matter  who  comes  for  a  permit  —  the  strong  or  the 
weak-minded,  the  sound  and  healthy  or  the  deformed  and  con- 
stitutionally diseased,  the  scrofulous  or  syphilitic,  the  millionaire 
or  the  hereditary  pauper,  the  moral  and  orderly  or  the  vicious 
and  confirmed  criminal,  the  progenitor  of  statesmen  or  of  idiots, 
the  sane  or  the  hereditarily  insane,  if  favored  with  a  lucid  interval, 
the  temperate  or  the  besotted, —  all  are  given  a  permit  alike. 
The  revenue  is  collected,  the  ceremony  authorized,  the  record 
made,  and  this  civil  contract  is  thus  fully  completed  by  sanction 
of  law.  If  a  man  wants  to  run  a  locomotive  engine,  or  practise 
medicine,  or  plead  in  the  courts,  or  stand  in  the  sacred  desk  and 
talk  theology,  or  teach  a  school,  or  run  a  pilot-boat,  or  even  to 
secure  a  petty  clerkship  under  government,  he  must  submit  to  a 
rigid  examination  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  position  and  its  duties, 
and  be  able  to  pass  one.  But  when  one  comes  forward  to  get  a 
permit  to  enter  into  a  contract  that  places  him  under  obligations, 
and  demands  of  him  duties  that  are  the  most  important,  the  most 
responsible,  the  most  sacred  that  can  be  assumed  anywhere 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  vitally  affect  the  bodies 
social  and  politic  as  well  as  corporal,  now  existing  and  to  here- 
after exist,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  a  word  is  said.  All  are 
-licensed  ! 

Turn  now  to  the  church.  It  regards  marriage  as  a  holy,  sacra- 
mental covenant.  By  permission  of  law,  its  ministers  ceremonially 
aid  the  parties  in  making  this  holy  covenant,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  involves  the  statutory  civil  contract.  It  makes  little  or  no 
iii(|iiiry  as  to  the  candidates.  (One  organization  may,  as  to  belief 
in  a  creed.)  The  church  looks  only  for  a  license  and  the  fee  in 
prospect.  Even  in  the  shadow  of  the  prison  wall  and  of  the 
gallows,  its  ministers  in  sacerdotal  robes  have  united  criminals. 
Thus  is  it  sanctioned  by  the  church !  What  a  shocking  view  is 
before  and  around  us,  when  we  see  the  public  opinion,  both  legal 
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and  social,  upholding  these  conditions !  Government  maintains 
a  bureau  and  employs  scientific  experts,  regardless  of  expense,  to 
hunt  out  and  kill  diseased  horses  and  cattle;  it  invades  any- 
body's premises  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  it  crime  for  the 
owner  to  resist.  But  when  a  viciously  diseased  man  or  woman 
applies  for  a  legal  permission  to  taint  whole  generations,  it  asks, 
no  questions,  extends  no  protection  for  individuals  or  the  public, 
but  grants  the  permit.  Is  protection  for  horses  and  cattle  of 
more  consequence  than  for  human  beings  ( 

What  must  follow  and  does  follow  this  universal  misuse  and 
abuse  of  knowledge  and  liberty  (  Plainly,  the  constant  and  rapid 
peopling  of  the  planes  of  pauperism,  idiocy,  and  crime,  and  the 
steady  widening  of  those  planes  ;  physical  and  mental  disease- 
and  deformity;  the  evolution  of  new  forces  that  pervert  the 
correct  views  of  a  true  humanity  and  tend  to  destroy  moral  per- 
ception. The  energies  of  each  succeeding  generation  are  ex- 
hausted in  making  plasters  to  cover  —  not  heal — the  sores 
created  by  their  predecessors,  which,  themselves,  create  new 
sores.  In  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce,  both  the  statutes  and 
the  church,  as  well  as  social  usages,  have  been  and  are  indolent 
ulcers,  the  discharges  from  which  breed  festers  all  over  the  bodies 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical.  You  may  think  this  is  pretty 
strong  language.  It  may  shock  some  or  all  of  you.  Ah  !  if  you 
are  shocked,  the  force  does  not  lie  there,  but  in  the  consciousness- 
tliat  it  is  all  true,  ought  to  be  spoken,  and  that  wTe  are,  owing  to 
our  cowardice,  in  a  great  measure  powerless  to  remedy  the  fright- 
ful evils!  We  can  only  continue  trying  to  palliate  them  and 
to  ameliorate  resulting  conditions,  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come. 
That  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  and  here — no  more ;  to 
find  some  plan  with  sufficient  guarantees,  which  will  ensure  good 
usage,  home-like  influences,  and  progressive  elevation,  for  the 
unfortunate  living  issues  of  this  legalized  lechery ;  the  creatures 
who  are  not  only  homeless,  but  have  not  even  "  a  place  to  stay  :  " 
who  are  in  the  condition  we  find  them  among  us  because  of  the 
operation  of  natural  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  usages  of  state 
and  church  ;  who  come  among  us,  by  our  permission  in  part,  under 
practices  we  uphold,  and  in  part  against  our  power  to  prevent ; — 
this  effort  we  are  making  is  one  among  the  many  plasters  being 
spread  by  this  generation,  hoping  it  has  healing  virtues,  to  cover 
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sores  made  by  its  predecessors.  Meanwhile,  more  are  forming 
from  the  conditions  this  generation  permits  to  exist,  for  its  suc- 
cessor to  cover. 

Under  such  legal  and  social  conditions,  can  we  have  any  guar- 
antees for  progressive  culture  of  these  unfortunates,  when  they 
are  scattered  among  such  families  as  will  take  them,  knowing 
their  origin  when  they  consent  to  do  so  ?  Is  that  part  of  society 
that  will  take  them  so  educated  now  as  to  understand  its  ethical 
obligations  and  feel  disposed  to  discharge  them  ?  Does  it  have 
the  elements  of  a  true  home  ?  Must  we  not  change  the  condi- 
tions I  have  described  before  we  can  have  guaranties ;  and  until 
they  shall  be  changed,  are  we  not  limited  to  an  endeavor  to 
create  conditions  that  will  give  these  children  as  much  as  we  can 
of  home-like  influences  ? 

Having,  as  briefly  as  possible,  glanced  at  the  origin  of  these 
children  and  the  relations  between  them  and  both  government 
and  society,  and  it  appearing  that  we  have  no  such  guaranties  as 
are  contemplated  in  the  question,  it  remains  to  inquire  how  they 
can  be  best  cared  for.  We  find  them  mostly  gathered  into  county 
institutions  at  first.  There,  how  to  care  for  them  and  find 
places  for  them  to  stay,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  is, 
largely,  the  first  consideration.  With  these  peculiar  and  varying 
mentalities,  the  animal  instinct  to  get  something  to  eat  and  find 
amusement  is  the  incentive  to  all  action.  The  associations  that  are 
there  formed  by  them  are,  generally,  the  first  with  bodily  com- 
fort that  many  of  them  have  ever  known.  Suddenly,  these  are 
broken  up,  and  the  child  finds  himself  isolated  in  the  family  of 
a  stranger,  in  most  cases  as  a  menial,  so  looked  upon  and  treated ; 
ignorant  of  his  place  and  duties  as  well  as  of  the  relations  of 
a  family.  The  animal  impulses  are  constantly  stimulated  and 
the  intellectual  subordinated  by  the  environment.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  lose  sight  of  his  dependent  position  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  not,  actually,  one  of  the  family.  Here  and  there 
a  good  child  finds  a  real  home,  as  far  as  strangers  in  blood  will 
admit.  In  most  places  he  finds  only  a  menial's  situation.  A 
badly-conditioned  child  rarely  finds  a  friendly  guiding  hand 
and  elevating  stimulus,  and  it  never  comes  under  real  home-like 
influences. 
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It  is  not  natural  that  the  people  who  take  these  children 
should  regard  them  with  affection,  or  more  than  toleration ;  and 
expecting  much  service  in  return  for  that.  It  is  not  natural  that 
these  artificial  parents  should  exert  themselves  to  get  down  on 
the  level  of  the  little  stranger ;  note  its  temperament,  its  mental 
peculiarities,  the  drift  and  extent  of  its  perceptions  and  powers 
of  observation  and  memory,  and  seek  to  shape  and  guide  it.  It 
is  not  natural  for  them  to  make  a  lap  for  it  where  it  can  lay  down 
its  head  and  cry  once  in  a  wThile,  when  a  desolate  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  hopeless  isolation  comes  over  it,  as  there  must  come  at 
times.  "With  their  own  children,  they  grow  into  some  knowledge 
of  these  things,  and  closeness  of  association  from  birth  breeds 
companionship,  even  where  there  is  little  or  no  love.  But  there 
is,  always  a  gulf  that  keeps  the  bound  child  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance ;  and  the  antagonism  consequent,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  shapes  to  some  extent  the  whole  after-life  of  the 
homeless  unfortunate.  Of  course,  little  or  none  of  this  applies  in 
cases  of  childless  families  who  adopt  infants ;  but  it  is  the  case 
with  most  children  of  larger  growth.  Cases  are  rare  where  the 
child  is  taught  self-reliance,  how  to  respect  itself  and  command 
the  respect  of  others.  People  able  'and  suitable  to  make  good 
men  and  women  of  them  will  rarely  take  these  waifs  ;  while  the 
most  of  those  who  will  take  them,  have  material  motives  not  born 
of  pity  or  love. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  business,  the  state  can  better  serve  all 
interests  by  rearing  these  children  for  a  time,  on  a  congregate 
system;  putting  out  the  infants  and  quite  young  children,  how- 
ever, at  the  earliest  moment  that  good  places  can  be  found  for 
them.  I  do  not  contemplate  such  homes  as  those  provided  by 
counties  in  several  of  the  states ;  but  state  institutions,  broadly 
based,  liberally  sustained,  carefully  organized,  officered,  and 
sHpcrintended,  to  constitute  a  real  home,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
made  one.  Gathered  into  communities  as  large  as  can  be  con- 
veniently managed,  the  children  can  be  classified  as  may  IK- 
found  best,  physically,  mentally,  and  socially.  They  can  be 
subjected  to  discipline;  can  have  companionship  and  a  chance  to 
develop  feelings  of  affection  and  friendship  among  each  other. 
for  there  will  be  no  separating  gulf;  be  taught  to  respect  tln-m- 
selves  and  properly  treat  others ;  be  educated  both  intellectually 
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and  in  industry  in  a  practical  way ;  learn  how  to  observe  order 
and  practise  habits  of  neatness.  Openings  can  be  made  for  the 
development  of  any  special  talent  or  gifts  any  individual  may 
exhibit.  Regularity  of  habits,  propriety  of  deportment,  and  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation  can  be  made  characteristics  to  a 
material  extent.  Parental  kindness  can  be  shown,  and  a  large 
opening  will  be  always  at  hand  for  those  philanthropic  souls 
born  here  and  there,  whose  happiness  consists  in  seeking  for,  and 
bestowing  kind  acts  and  words  on,  those  who  need  them. 

All  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  at  less  expense  in  the  final 
outcome  than  is  now  incurred.  Convenient  and  inexpensive 
houses  could  be  located  in  suitable  places.  Differentiation  of 
discipline,  education,  and  employment  could  be  made  in  each. 
A  graded  system,  properly  classified,  could  exist  in  progressive 
order,  moving  the  children  from  one  to  another  as  growth  and 
progress  should  make  it  proper.  Those  children  who  develop 
slowly,  or  who  hold  on  to  vicious  tendencies,  can  be  held  longest. 
Those  who  are  best  and  brightest  can  be  put  out  soonest.  Of 
course,  provision  should  be  made  for  frequent  visits  and  rigid 
examination,  by  competent  and  reliable  persons,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  executive,  or  from  a  state  board  of  charities.  The  man- 
agers would  acquire  knowledge  with  experience.  In  such  a 
system,  there  can  be  created  and  built  up  some  of  the  influences 
of  a  home  that  will  come  nearer  to  those  of  a  true  home  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way ;  and  the  most  practical  and  bene- 
ficial institutions  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  county 
asylums,  the  almshouses,  and  the  tramp  warehouses.  The  young 
plastic  mental  organizations  can  be  started  in  the  right  direction, 
and  when  placed  out  the  tendencies  would  have  a  healthy  trend. 
From  such  an  institution  good  places  would  await  children. 
Able  and  competent  persons  would  make  application  for  them, 
knowing  they  were  the  creatures  of  discipline  and  good  manage- 
ment. The  managers  could  speak  of  each  from  personal  knowl 
edge.  Proper  investigation  of  applicants  could  precede  the 
placing  of  all  children ;  sufficient  guaranties  be  taken  from  the 
custodian  of  the  child  placed  out ;  the  children  of  more  advanced 
age  would  be  better  able  to  care  for  themselves  in  their  new 
places.  The  state  could  watch  over  and  protect  them  ;  require 
periodical  reports ;  afford  the  child  a  chance  to  speak  for  itself ; 
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keep  advised  of  its  condition ;  and  be  able  to  punish  any  one 
guilty  of  cruelty  or  misusage,  under  provisions  specially  made. 

The  most  of  the  children  thus  cared  for  would  take  their 
places  as  members  of  society  and  political  factors  in  the  electo- 
rate on  a  plane  infinitely  above  that  which  can  be  assured  or 
even  hoped  for  under  the  systems  now  generally  followed. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  benevolent  benefactors  would  soon 
leave  bequests  and  bestow  endowments  on  such  institutions. 
Having  the  state  for  a  trustee,  with  certainty  that  the  money 
could  not  be  lost,  abundance  of  means  would  be  provided  in 
time,  without  necessity  for  much  taxation. 

We  need  look  no  farther  than  Girard  College,  with  its  four- 
teen hundred  dependent  orphans,  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  congregate  system  works,  and  the  gratifying  results  that 
follow.  No  orphan  can  remain  there  after  it  is  sixteen 
years  old,  I  think.  None  ever  left  there  who  could  not  find 
a  good  home.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  who  went  wrong  or 
came  to  want.  I  have  heard  of  some  who  came  to  some  emi- 
nence ;  and  I  believe  all  become  worthy  and  useful  citizens. 
Should  it  be  said  that  one  man  does  more  for  the  orphans  of  a 
state  than  the  state  itself  does  for  its  dependent  children  ( 
While  I  would  not  contemplate  such  a  detention,  I  would  have 
state  care  on  a  similar  plan  for  necessary  and  proper  detention 
for  a  necessary  period.  The  relation  between  government  and 
these  children  being  one  of  business  purely,  the  environment 
should  be  humanity,  safety,  and  moral  economy.  As  future 
members  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  electorate  as  to 
a  part,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to  see  to  it 
that  such  initial  care  and  training  is  afforded  as  to  ensure  that 
safety  and  economy.  We  spend  millions  in  caring  for  and  try- 
ing to  make  sound  the  demented  and  insane.  They  are  more 
numerous  than  the  dependent  children.  The  obligation  on  the 
state  is  far  greater  to  care  for  and  try  to  make  and  keep  the  lat- 
ter sound,  and  would  be  less  expensive.  So  long  as  statute  law 
and  social  usages  largely  produce  them,  that  obligation  should 
be  recognized,  regardless  of  expense. 

With  the  statutes  providing  for  these  homes  and  training 
schools,  there  should  be  others  looking  to  the  prevention  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  by  preventing  the  production  of  paupers  and 
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criminals;  and  especially  their  production  under  the  permission 
and  sanction  of  the  state  laws  and  social  usages.  Marriage 
should  cease  to  be  a  temporary  amusement,  and  divorce  a  second- 
ary pastime.  The  assumption  of  the  position  of  a  parent  should 
be  compulsorily  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  reponsibility. 
In  some  cases,  the  law  compels  persons  to  accept  office  thrust 
upon  them  and  discharge  its  duties  under  penalties.  The  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  and  crime  is  a  subject  with  much  higher 
demands  for  compulsory,  prohibitory,  and  penal  legislation.  It 
is  a  greater  evil  to  bring  into  life  a  diseased  and  deformed  child, 
when  not  a  result  of  accident,  than  it  is  to  take  a  human  life. 
The  latter  act  directly  affects  but  one  —  at  most  a  very  few.  The 
former  directly  and  indirectly  affects  many,  and  may  affect  others 
through  whole  generations.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  bring  into 
life  a  child  on  the  plane  of  hereditary  pauperism  or  in  the  line  of 
successive  criminals  than  it  would  be  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
Malthus,  confining  it  to  those  planes.  There  is  as  much  wrong  in 
bringing  into  life  a  child  with  insane  parentage  as  there  would 
be  in  driving  a  sane  child  insane  by  cruel  and  brutal  usage. 
There  is  more  wrong  in  bringing  into  life  a  child  without  legit- 
imate parentage  than  there  is  in  child-stealing  for  the  purpose  of 
professional  beggary. 

It  is  largely  from  these  planes  and  sources  that  the  dependent 
children  come.  What  must  be  the  physical  organization ;  what 
the  nerve  and  brain  substance  and  conformations ;  the  arrange- 
ment of  brain  ganglia ;  the  general  diathesis ;  the  material  that 
constitutes  the  foundation  and  furnishes  the  support  we  have  to 
begin  with  for  building  up,  by  subsequent  environment  and  edu- 
cation, the  mental  force  that  will  direct  the  man  or  woman,  and 
make  an  impress  on  those  they  come  in  contact  with  on  the  jour- 
ney through  life  '. 

If  you  should  ask  me  why  I  .take  such  a  revolting  view  of  the 
law  and  social  sanction  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  or  why  I 
inflict  it  upon  you,  I  answer,  because  no  public  evil  is  attacked 
until  it  is  generally  understood.  Healing  and  cure  is  better  than 
palliation.  In  cases  of  shocking  deformity,  few  have  the  courage 
or  disposition  to  present  the  naked  truth,  especially  where  com- 
mon opinion  and  usage  runs  counter  to  it.  No  public  opinion 
will  form  for  correction  and  cure  of  monstrous  but  subtle  evils. 
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until  it  is  shocked  by  a  view  of  the  monstrosity  in  its  native 
hideousness.  I  want  that  opinion  to  begin  to  form  as  to  this 
monstrous  evil.  I  want  that  opinion  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  real  home  without  a  real  marriage ;  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  advancement  on  the  \vay  to  curing  the  evils 
reformers  are  struggling  with,  until  we  begin  to  try  to  secure  real 
marriages  and  real  homes.  It  will  take  a  long  time.  It  must 
have  a  beginning.  Finally,  because  I  am  optimist  enough  to 
believe  that  American  intelligence  and  civilization,  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  liberty,  furnish  a  soil  in  which  the 
seed  of  truth  will  germinate  and  fructify,  if  once  sown.  It  may 
fall  mostly  by  the  wrayside  at  first,  but  some  will  find  fertile 
spots,  and,  once  started,  in  time  it  will  produce  one  hundred  fold. 

Let  us  hope  that,  slowly  but  surely,  the  knowledge  will  obtain 
that  marriage  is  not  romance,  but  the  very  highest  order  of  busi- 
ness; requiring  more  deliberation,  more  care  and  forethought, 
and  entailing  more  responsibility,  than  any  other  act  known  to 
humanity.  That  government  will  recognize  that  it  has  no  greater 
obligation  renting  upon  it  than  to  see  that  none  have  its  license 
to  enter  into  a  contract  of  marriage,  who  are  unfit  for  its  relations 
and  duties,  as  far  as  human  foresight  and  legal  provisions  can 
prevent ;  and  proper  inquiry  can  prevent  in  most  cases,  if  it  be 
aided  by  sufficient  penalties. 

Thus  would  be  narrowed  the  boundaries  of  the  vicious  planes 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  then  would  come  reward  for  the  workers 
in  such  associations  as  this,  who  continue  to  work,  hoping,  even 
against  hope.  Thus  would  come  sufficient  guaranties  for  the 
care,  culture,  and  future  progress  of  such  dependents  as  accident 
and  misfortune  might  thrust  into  the  arms  of  charity.  Thus 
would  come  a  hope  of  clearer  moral  perceptions,  more  correct 
views  of  a  true  humanity,  and  greater  assurance  for  the  safety 
and  perpetuation  of  our  liberal  institutions,  under  which  morality 
and  dignity  should  clothe  every  person  who  claims  that  most 
sovereign  of  all  dignities,  the  name  of  American  Citizen. 
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The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  very  delightful 
excursion  to  South  Framinghain,  to  visit  the  Reformatory  Prison 
for  Women  at  Sherborn. 

The  Congress  reassembled  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  with  President  HAYES  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  Criminal  Law  Re- 
form, prepared  by  Professor  WAYLAND,  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
SA.M'.OKN  ;  and  is  as  follows  : 

CRIMINAL    LAW   REFORM. 

I  have  been  designated  by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
to  express,  not  so  much'  their  conclusions  as  their  suggestion  of 
some  practical  measures  which  might  now  be  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  that  moss-grown  and  partly  dilapidated  struct- 
ure of  criminal  law  which  was  founded  on  ancient  conceptions, 
injunctions,  habitudes,  and  prejudices,  and  has  been  repaired  and 
remodeled,  from  time  to  time,  as  these  prejudices  and  habitudes 
have  given  away  to  the  greater  and  more  general  enlightenment 
of  mankind.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  have  been 
named  as  types  of  the  immutable ;  but  every  code  changes, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  rapidly, —  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  laws  to  remain  unchangeable,  the  nation  itself  would 
perish, —  as  the  Medes  and  Persians  have  disappeared.  If  the 
bark  of  the  tree  will  not  yield  to  the  growing  tissue  within,  then 
the  tree  becomes  bark-bound,  and  dies. 

Among  people  speaking  our  language,  two  things,  ''death 
and  rates,"  have  been  taken  as  symbols  of  the  inevitable ;  and  it 
was  precisely  upon  these  certainties  of  the  future  that  the 
ancient  criminal  law  took  its  stand.  The  law  of  retaliation 
'  (lex  talionis]  is  believed  by  Goguet  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  its 
provisions  —  and  this  was  apt  to  involve  death,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  first  offender,  but  of  those  who  successively  under- 
took to  execute  it  against  each  other.  To  avoid  so  much  man- 
slaughter, fines  were  substituted  as  the  alternative  of  death  ;  and 
among  some  primitive  peoples  nearly  every  crime  could  be  paid 
for  in  money  or  in  goods.  In  fixing  the  rate  of  compensation, 
regard  was  had  to  the  supposed  atrocity  of  the  crime,  or  to  its 
evil  consequences  toward  those  who  suffered  by  it ;  and  it  is  this 
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rude  method  of  estimating  moral  transgressions  by  material  con- 
sequences, wjiich  has  been  perpetuated  in  our  criminal  laws 
ever  since  the  days  of  blood-money  and  the  sliding  scale  of 
pecuniary  penalty.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  can 
substitute  for  this  antique  absurdity  a  rational  and  moral  treat- 
ment of  all  crimes,  great  and  small. 

Many  writers,  including  physicians,  moralists,  and  jurists, 
have  pointed  out  how  irrational  are  the  existing  methods  of  the 
criminal  laws.  An  old  French  judge  under  the  second  empire, 
(M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,)  whose  own  practice  did  not  con- 
form entirely  to  the  principles  which  he  was  profound  enough 
to  lay  down,  has  stated  this  absurdity  very  forcibly.  Writing 
in  1866,  this  worthy  jurist  said:  "For  many  years  men  have 
practiced  the  art  of  healing  the  human  body ;  and  there  have 
been  ages  occupied  in  subjugating  beasts  and  ameliorating  races 
of  men.  But  where  is  that  science  whose  noble  aim  it  should 
be  to  subdue,  to  ameliorate,  to  heal  the  souls  of  men  ?  to  retrieve 
their  errors  and  develop  their  good  instincts  ?  A  beginning  has 
yet  to  be  made  in  that  direction.  Strange  omission  !  when  we 
have  seen  governments,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  exhaust 
their  strength  in  futile  efforts  to  prevent,  or  even  effectually 
diminish,  those  crimes  which  disturb  and  desolate  society.  In 
the  hope  of  doing  this,  they  have  assiduously  devised  codes, 
established  courts,  decreed  penalties,  piled  up  prisons ;  and 
then,  resting  in  the  comfortable  hope  that  everything  has  been 
provided  for,  they  have  waked  to  the  surprising  fact  that  every 
year  brings  around  the  same  epidemic  of  crime.  "Why  has  so 
much  study,  cost,  and  care  finally  resulted  in  nothing  ?  Why  ( 
because  they  took  the  wrong  road/' 

Your  committee  agree  with  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  that 
the  old  road  of  the  criminal  law  was  wrong,  and  incapable  of 
bringing  society  to  the  desired  point.  It  was  wrong  in  that  it 
was  mainly  vindictive,  and  sought  retribution  rather  than  re- 
formation ;  wrong,  also,  in  its  vain  attempt  to  estimate  the 
gravity  of  crimes  by  their  effects,  rather  than  by  the  character  of 
the  criminal,  which  was  the  source  of  the  crime.  There  can  l>c 
no  adequate  or  even  approximate  measure  of  the  results  of 
crime ;  and  even  if  there  could  be,  those  would  have  no  orderly 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  committed  the  crime. 
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But  the  sources  of  crime,  in  physical  defect,  evil  heredity,  false 
education,  overpowering  temptation,  and  the  like,  can  be 
measured  accurately  enough  for  us  to  apply  the  preventive  and 
the  remedial  treatment.  In  our  civil  war,  when  a  certain  military 
commander  was  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  captured 
enemies,  who  at  once,  upon  discharge,  went  back  to  their  former 
warfare,  a  private  soldier  in  his  department  was  once  asked  by 
his  comrade  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  a  copper-head  snake 
which  he  had  caught,  alive.  "  Swear  him,  and  let  him  go,"  was 
the  reply.  Now  to  sentence  rattlesnakes  or  copper-heads  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  every  time  they  should  bite  a  man,  and 
then  turn  them  loose  to  bite  again,  would  be  almost  exactly  what 
our  criminal  law  has  been  doing  in  all  cases  for  which  capital 
punishment  was  not  decreed.  The  reform  we  propose  to-day  is 
either  to  remove  the  poison-fang  or  keep  the  snake  caged  for 
life. 

"Every  creature  acts  after  its  kind,"  says  Emerson,  "  be  it  a 
milch-cow  or  a  rattle-snake."  Without  giving  in  to  those  extreme 
physiological  conclusions  of  Ferri  and  Lombroso  in  Italy,  which 
would  make  it  almost  a  physical  necessity  for  murderers  and 
other  criminals  to  commit  their  crimes,  we  must  yet  recognize 
the  evidence  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based.  Actual 
crime  is  too  often  the  result  of  actual  heredity  for  us  to  ignore 
the  antecedent  factors.  We  must  make  allowance  for  these 
fatal  proclivities,  and  must  have  our  prison  treatment  remedial 
and  reconstructive  far  more  than  vindictive.  We  need  not  give 
up  our  wholesome  instincts  concerning  moral  accountability,  in 
order  to  comply  with  Ferri's  whimsies  about  the  freedom  of  the 
will ;  indeed,  this  writer  himself,  while  denying  human  freedom 
as  resolutely  as  Jonathan  Edwards  did,  still  provides  a  frame- 
work of  legal  responsibility,  by  which  society  can  be  protected 
from  the  predestinate  forger,  burglar,  or  fugacious  bank-cashier. 
But,  the  less  the  criminal's  will  is  free,  the  more  his  body  should 
be  held  fast ;  and  the  indeterminate,  or  even  the  interminable, 
sentence  should  apply  to  all  those  offenders  for  whom  circum- 
stances or  antecedents  are  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  their  penalty. 

If  the  present  basis  of  the  criminal  law  is  wrong,  still  more 
erroneous  are  some  of  its  methods  and  applications.  The  old 
presumption  of  innocence,  still  maintained  in  criminal  trials,  had 
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its  justification  in  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the 
offender,  which  was  one  of  harsh  severity.  But  in  the  changes 
that  democracy  and  public  opinion  have  wrought,  this  attitude  is 
no  longer  maintained  ;  and  it  is  always  a  serious  question  whether 
the  really  guilty  can  be  convicted  and  have  justice  done  them. 
In  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  habitual  offender,  this  presump- 
tion of  innocence  ought  to  become  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt ; 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  court  ought  not  to  be  set  in 
motion  to  preserve  the  guilty  from  punishment.  The  delays  of 
justice  often  serve  this  purpose.  Then  there  are  offenders  —  not 
very  culpable  in  themselves  perhaps  —  who  are  so  dealt  with  by 
the  temporizing,  half-and-half  measures  of  our  courts,  (especially 
where  partisan  politics  are  allowed  to  interfere,)  that  they  leave 
the  prison  or  the  court-room  worse  criminals  than  when  they 
entered.  This  is  all  wrong.  Still  more  wrong  and  grotesque  is 
the  fancy,  which  our  long  indulgence  of  it  can  not  relieve  from 
absurdity,  that  any  human  tribunal  can  mete  out  absolute  justice 
in  criminal  cases.  That  great  jurist,  Matthew  Davenport  Hill, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress  of  1870,  written 
less  than  two  years  before  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life, 
said  very  pertinently  on  this  point :  "  In  our  attempts  to  award 
pain  according  to  desert,  we  are  fated  to  err  either  on  the  side 
of  mercy  or  of  severity.  When  the  jury  has  convicted  the 
prisoner,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  offense  is 
mitigated  or  aggravated  by  its  incidents.  Is  the  offender  young 
or  of  mature  age?  Has  he  had  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, or  has  he  been  left  to  the  influences  of  ignorance,  bad 
example,  and  evil  associations?  Has  he  been  previously  con- 
victed so  frequently  as  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  adopted 
crime  as  his  calling  or  profession  ?  All  these,  and  many  other 
points  for  consideration  will  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful 
judge;  but  they  assuredly  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  any  two 
minds  so  as  to  result  in  precisely  the  same  infliction.  It  is  true 
that,  by  reason  of  some  vague  approach  to  proportion  between 
crime  and  penalty,  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  judges  is  not 
quite  so  hopeless  of  a  rational  answer  as  the  school-boy's  ques- 
tion, '  How  far  is  it  from  the  1st  of  March  to  Tyburn  turnpike  ? ' 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  incapable  of  satisfactory  solu- 
tion." 
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What  follows  from  this  impossibility,  in  spite  of  which  judges 
are  every  day  acting  as  if  such  a  solution  were  not  only  possible 
but  easy  ?  Does  there  not  grow  up  in  the  convict's  mind,  and 
what  is  quite  as  bad,  in  the  public  mind,  a  conviction  and  sen- 
tence coincident  with  that  of  the  jury  and  the  judge  —  but 
hostile  to  both  —  that  all  courts  are  unjust,  and  that  any  punish- 
ment may  be  rightly  evaded  i  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "  the  effect  of  peace  and  civilization  is  to  diminish  the 
conscious  reverence  of  mankind  for  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
abiding  sense  of  their  importance."  He  gives  other  causes  for 
this ;  but  in  criminal  courts  the  absurdity  which  we  have  stigma- 
tized is  the  chief  cause  of  this  diminished  respect,  and  of  that 
hurtful  pity  for  rascals  "which  we  every  day  notice.  Albany,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Lear,  says  wisely  of  the  self-condemned  villains 
whom  God  has  avenged  — 

This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble 
Touches  us  not  with  pity. 

But  the  judgments  of  our  earthly  tribunals  inevitably  move  our 
pity,  and  thus  disturb  justice  and  delay  reformation.  The  remedy 
will  be  found,  partly  at  least,  in  the  abandonment  of  sentences 
for  a  definite  time,  and  the  adoption,  for  all  or  nearly  all  offenses, 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  of  imprisonment,  which  the  prisoner 
himself  can  terminate  by  good  conduct. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  these  topics,  and  reserving  many 
others  for  future  report,  your  committee  would  recommend  the 
following  practical  measures  of  legislation  : 

1.  The  substitution  of  indeterminate  sentences  in  all  cases  of 
conviction,  even  for  minor  offenses.    This  indeterminate  sentence 
is  now  almost  universal  in  reform  and  industrial  schools,  where 
the  offense  is  often  only  nominal,  and  could  easily  be  introduced 
in  all  the  minor  prisons. 

2.  The  extension  of   this   indeterminate  sentence  into  per- 
petual confinement  for  incorrigible  offenders.      If  the  offense 
proves  to  be  the  result  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, or  the  like,  then  let  the  confinement  be  sufficient  for  re- 
straint and  the  protection  of  society,  without  being  penal. 

3.  Let  every  part  of  the  criminal  administration  be  removed, 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  interference  by  the  pro- 
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fessional  politician,  and  from  the  ordinary  chances  of  a  popular 
election. 

4.  Although  the  delays  of  criminal  justice  are  by  no  means 
all  harmful,  yet  there  should  be  everywhere  legislation  similar 
to  the  law  lately  enacted  in  New  York,  by  which  delay  in 
murder  trials,  and  in  other  criminal  causes  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  community,  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  Xew 
York  law  provides  that  all  appeals  to  a  higher  court,  in  murder 
trials,  shall  be  heard  without  delay,  so  that  justice  shall  not  be 
hindered,  and  the  effect  of  a  conviction  or  an  acquittal  may  not 
be  lost  to  the  community  through  length  of  time. 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  State  Prison  of  Connecticut.  It  will  be  apparent,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  I  think,  that  the  subject  of  criminal  law 
reform  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  co-extensive  with  the  domain 
of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Therefore,  to  indicate,  if  only  by 
enumeration,  the  numerous  features  of  our  existing  criminal 
law  that  demand  reformation,  would  require  a  volume  rather 
than  a  report.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commit- 
tee on  Criminal  Law  Reform  is  a  standing  committee,  and  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  offer  every  year  important  suggestions 
as  to  the  various  features  of  the  criminal  law  which  should  be 
reformed. 

\Ve  have  contented  ourselves,  in  the  report  which  has  been 
read  to  you,  with  a  few  practical  projects  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion, which  we  hope  will  commend  themselves  to  you  as  matters 
for  you  to  reflect  upon,  and  that,  as  you  have  opportunity,  you 
will  bring  them  before  the  appropriate  law-making  bodies. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  the  discussion,  I  shall  very 
briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  first  two  suggestions,  which 
should  be  taken  together,  and  about  which  I  shall  venture  to 
talk  to  you : 

First,  The  substitution  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  all 
cases  of  conviction,  even  in  minor  convictions.  Surely,  I  need 
not  pause  to  defend  this  proposition.  A  firm  belief  in  its  sound- 
ness has  of  late  years  gained  ground  so  rapidly  and  so  gent' rally 
among  thoughtful  penologists,  that  I  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  consuming  your  time,  even  by  simply  stating  the  many  argu- 
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inents  in  its  favor.  At  all  events,  let  us  first  hear  some  good 
objections  to  it,  if  any  can  be  found. 

Second,  The  extension  of  this  indeterminate  sentence  into 
perpetual  confinement  for  incorrigible  offenders.  If  the  offense 
proves  to  be  the  result  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, or  the  like,  then  let  the  confinement  be  sufficient  for 
restraint  and  the  protection  of  society,  without  being  distinctly 
penal. 

I  suppose  we  shall  all  concede  that  it  has  been  accepted  as 
almost  an  axiom  of  these  recent  days,  that  the  object  of  impris- 
onment is  to  protect  society,  by  confining  and  reforming  the 
offender.  The  notion  of  retributive  or  punitive  penalty  has 
been  pretty  generally  abandoned  by  all  those  who  have  devoted 
any  intelligent  attention  to  the  subject;  it  is  deemed  wiser  to 
reform  the  prisoner,  if  that  is  practicable,  —  but,  at  all  events,  to 
protect  society.  For  this  we  have  our  police,  our  courts  of  justice, 
our  prisons.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  subject  for  a  moment  more 
narrowly,  we  shall  see  that  this  divides  itself  into  two  aspects. 
The  true  theory  of  reformation  would  seem  to  be  to  convince  the 
criminal  that,  in  this  matter  of  reformation,  and  parallel  with  it 
in  the  matter  of  the  duration  of  his  confinement,  he  is  a  free 
agent,  capable,  under  proper  conditions,  of  shortening  materially 
his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  also  capable  of  refusing  to  be  re- 
formed, and  so  of  depriving  himself  of  this  privilege.  You  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  an  arbitrary  time  sentence  is  at  war  with 
this  principle.  If  a  man  knows  that,  at  the  termination  of  a 
certain  time,  which  he  can  calculate  to  an  hour  by  the  almanac, 
he  is  to  be  set  at  liberty,  whether  reformed  or  not,  the  control- 
ling or  determining  motive  in  his  prison  life  is  destroyed.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  made  aware  that  if,  by  reformation,  the 
sincerity  of  which  can  be  tested  by  easily  prescribed  standards,  he 
can  be  set  at  liberty  and  returned  to  the  ranks  of  society  as  an 
honest  and  respected  citizen,  there  is  a  powerful  motive  for  good 
conduct  and  consequent  change  of  character.  And  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  true  in  the  case  of  felons,  why  is  it  not  equally  true  in 
the  case  of  all  offenses  calling  for  confinement  ?  Is  there  any 
justification,  any  logical  reason,  for  an  arbitrary,  fixed  term  of 
imprisonment  depending  on  the  caprice,  or  whim,  or  prejudice, 
or  haste  of  the  sentencing  magistrate  \ 
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Observe,  there  are  two  ways  of  protecting  society  in  the 
matter  of  the  confinement  of  the  criminal.  One  is  by  reforming, 
and  the  other  is  by  incapacitating  the  prisoner.  And  the  inca- 
pacitating must  be  in  one  of  two  ways, — by  taking  his  life,  or 
by  permanently  taking  away  his  liberty.  Therefore,  when  a 
prisoner  has  become  a  habitual  criminal, —  an  incorrigible  offend- 
er,—  it  follows  logically,  does  it  not,  that  society  is  not  adequately 
protected,  unless  he  is  permanently  confined.  This  of  course 
revolutionizes  the  whole  existing  system  of  imprisonment;  but 
is  it  not  time,  if  the  fundamental  idea  at  present  in  vogue  is 
wrong,  that  the  wrong  should  be  remedied  (  Now,  is  it  not  a 
perfectly  defensible  —  still  stronger,  is  it  not  a  perfectly  unan- 
swerable—  proposition,  that  whenever  a  man  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  not  safely  be  at  large,  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to  be 
at  large  ?  Society  pays  taxes  to  be  protected.  But  if,  at  a  given 
moment,  an  unreformed  prisoner,  with  all  his  intentions  for  evil 
intensified  by  his  imprisonment,  is  allowed,  at  the  expiration  of 
an  arbitrary  period,  to  return  to  society,  society  is  deliberately 
put  in  danger.  It  is  robbed  of  the  protection  which  it  has  a 
right  to  expect,  and  which  it  has  the  right  to  claim. 

These  are  the  first  two  suggestions  which  the  committee  pre- 
sents, and  these,  and  the  two  remaining  propositions,  I  hope  will 
be  considered  by  those  who  continue  the  discussion. 

Professor  C.  A.  COLLIN,  of  Cornell  University.  I  am  most 
heartily  in  accord  with  all  that  has  been  said  with  reference  to 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  probationary  release ;  but  the 
people,  and  the  press  are  not  clamoring  for  legislation  in  that 
direction.  Upon  this  subject,  the  people  and  the  press,  and  the 
people  through  the  press,  need  to  be  educated ;  and  agitation  and 
education  must  precede,  to  a  considerable  degree,  any  practical 
legislation. 

The  people  and  the  press  are  clamoring  for  the  reduction  of 
the  uncertainties  and  delays  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Upon  this  subject,  neither  the  people  nor  the  press 
need  education.  Therefore,  legislation  can  immediately  proceed. 
It  is  demanded.  In  fact,  sympathizing  with  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  legal  profession,  I  find  myself  somewhat  of  a  reac- 
tionist against  what  seems  an  undue  clamor  against  the  delays 
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of  criminal  justice.  There  must,  as  the  report  well  says,  be  a 
certain  amount  of  delay,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes, —  those  which  arouse  the  greatest  indignation, 
(iivinor  all  due  allowance  for  such  necessary  delav,  I  think  that 

~  v  »•  ' 

the  profession  and  the  courts  must  concede  that  the  public 
demand  a  reduction  of  unnecessary  delays  and  uncertainties  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  I  suppose  the  most 
demoralizing  sentiment  among  the  criminal  classes  is  the  belief 
that  a  man  who  has  money  can  escape  conviction,  while  a  poor 
man  might  as  well  plead  guilty  at  once.  While  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  in  the  frequent  expression  of  that 
sentiment  heard  from  criminals,  it  has  foundation.  When  a 
lawyer  sets  out  to  defend  a  hard  criminal  case,  in  which  he 
expects  a  verdict  against  him,  he  tries  the  case,  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  verdict  as  for  exceptions  which  he  may 
take  to  the  rulings  of  the  court.  His  chief  aim,  therefore,  is  to 
procure  the  commission  of  technical  errors  by  the  court,  that  he 
may  found  an  appeal  thereon,  and,  in  case  of  his  client's  convic- 
tion, obtain  a  reversal  or  a  new  trial. 

The  first  practical  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  delays  of  crim- 
inal justice  must  be  a  reduction  of  grounds  of  appeal  for  merely 
technical  errors.  In  New  York,  we  have  an  intermediate 
appellate  court  between  the  trial  court  and  the  final  court  of 
appeals.  The  main  feature  of  the  law  mentioned  in  your  com- 
mittee's report  was  to  abolish  appeals  to  the  intermediate  appel- 
late court  in  murder  cases,  so  that  such  appeals  now  go  directly 
from  the  trial  court  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  is  all  very 
well,  of  course.  But  another  feature  of  the  lately  enacted  New 
York  code  of  criminal  procedure,  which  seems  to  me  still  more 
important,  is  a  set  of  carefully  guarded  provisions  that  an  appel- 
late court  may,  in  criminal  cases,  disregard  merely  technical 
errors  committed  on  the  trial,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
appellate  court,  could  not  have  prejudiced  the  prisoner.  These 
clauses,  in  the  New  York  code  of  criminal  procedure,  are  being 
literally  construed  by  the  courts,  and  have  created  a  revolution 
in  criminal  appeals.  I  can  think  of  no  legislation  which  will 
more  effectually  and  rapidly  do  away  with  the  sentiment  that 
the  rich  man,  by  hiring  an  astute  lawyer,  may  induce  the  court 
to  commit  technical  errors  which  will  be  a  basis  of  appeal. 
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And  now,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  possible  digression,  let  me 
indicate  one  more  measure  in  New  York  which  seems  to  me 
important.  During  the  last  winter,  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  first  annual  message  of  Governor  Hill, 
a  bill  was  passed  abolishing  hanging  as  a  mode  of  executing  the 
death  penalty.  In  that  state,  in  all  cases  of  sentence  of  death 
for  murders  committed  after  January  1,  1889,  the  sentence  is 
not  to  be  executed  by  a  sheriff  at  a  county  jail,  but  the  prisoner 
is  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  state  prisons,  and  there  is  to  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  until  a  certain  day  in  a  certain 
week.  Only  the  week  is  to  be  announced  by  the  court  within 
which  the  death  sentence  is  to  be  executed.  The  prisoner  goes 
directly  to  the  state  prison.  There  he  is  to  be  seen  by  no  one 
but  certain  of  his  relatives,  his  physician,  his  priest  or  clergy- 
man, and  his  counsel.  The  warden  of  the  prison  selects  the  day 
within  the  week  named  for  the  execution,  and  the  execution  is 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  electricity.  The  proprietors  of  any 
newspaper  who  publish  any  account  of  the  execution,  further 
than  the  mere  statement  that  it  has  taken  place  upon  a  certain 
day,  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

These  laws  of  Xew  York,  expediting  the  hearing  of  appeals 
in  murder  cases,  enabling  appellate  courts  in  criminal  cases  to 
disregard  merely  technical  errors,  and  substituting  electricity  for 
hanging,  keep  the  state  of  New  York,  I  am  proud  to  say,  in  the 
first  rank,  in  matters  of  criminal  law  reform,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  adoption  by  other  states. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY  then  proceeded  to  read  the  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on 

PRISON    DISCTl'UNK. 

A  complete  report  on  Prison  Discipline  must  include  the 
causes  of  criminal  conduct ;  the  laws  and  procedure  for  custody  \ 
the  circumstances,  duration,  and  effect  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  committees  on  "  Criminal  Law  Reform," 
"  Police,"  and  "  Criminal  Registration,"  to  explain  how  best  to 
obtain  and  retain  custody  of  the  criminal.  The  causes  of  crime 
come  naturally  within  the  scope  of  inquiries  by  the  committees  on 


u  Preventive  and  Reformatory  "Work "  and  on  "  Discharged 
Prisoners."  Your  committee  on  "  Prison  Discipline "  may, 
therefore,  properly  confine  their  report  to  the  third  subdivision 
of  the  general  topic ;  namely,  imprisonment. 

Imprisonment  was  originally  intended,  and  is  now  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  a  mode  of  punishment  for  crime,  justified  by  a 
public  necessity  for  protection.  Social  utility,  indirect  defense, 
continued  defense,  and  conservation  or  political  necessity,  are  all 
resolved,  of  course,  into  the  idea  of  protection.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  state  has  any  moral  right  to  retribute  to  a  criminal  that 
which  is  proportionate  to  his  offense,  even  if  a  standard  of  meas- 
ure were  found  ;  or  to  renovate  or  reform  his  moral  character, 
where  there  is  a  way  and  wisdom  enough  for  this  end,  unless  it 
be  for  protection.  .The  state,  as  such,  can  not  properly  meddle 
with  a  man's  individual  relations  to  his  Maker,  ministering 
either  justice  or  mercy:  it  is  not  enough  that  the  intention  is 
to  protect,  for  punishment  or  imprisonment  that  does  not 
give  real  protection  is  a  wrong  both  to  the  prisoner  and  to 
society  —  a  wrong  whose  insidious  influence  is  an  inducement 
to  crime. 

It  is  believed  that  the  deterrent  force  of  penalties,  whether 
upon  the  prisoner  or  upon  the  public,  is,  both  in  the  laws  and 
popular  esteem  greatly  overrated.  Some  penologists  deny,  in 
toto,  that  deterrents,  so-called,  have  any  preventive  effect,  al- 
leging, on  the  contrary,  that  they  rather  promote  crime,  because 
a  deterrent  penalty  is,  in  effect,  a  retributive  penalty  impos- 
sible for  human  wisdom  to  rightly  adjust ;  it  is  therefore  an  un- 
just penalty,  the  injustice  contributing  to  crimes.  If  instances 
are  cited  where  swift  and  severe  consequences  have  apparently 
stamped  out,  for  a  time,  epidemics  of  special  crimes,  it  is  an- 
swered that  the  crimes  and  the  remedy  were  both  exceptional, 
and  that  to  have  continued  the  same  severity  would  produce  an 
opposite  effect.  Society  becomes  habituated  to  penalties  at  first 
effective,  until  severity,  after  a  time,  no  more  restrains  than 
leniency.  The  repression  that  was  observed  is  claimed  to  result 
from  certainty  and  celerity  rather  than  severity ;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  society  that  seems  to  require  deterrent  penalties  is  one 
prolific  of  crimes,  the  penalties  themselves  being  convincing  evi- 
dence of  it,  and  very  probably  contributing  to  it. 


So,  too,  the  lenient  and  lax  governmental  administration  by 
the  courts  or  prison  officers  is  injurious.  It  is  a  false  maxim, — 
"Better  nine  guilty  escape  than  one  innocent  be  convicted." 
As  between  the  evils  of  undue  severity  and  of  laxity  the  former 
is  the  least.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals for  their  reformation,  where  nothing  so  vitiates  and  arrests 
reformative  progress  as  their  success  by  crookedness  in  matters 
trifling  though  they  may  be.  The  benefit  of  prompt,  sure  treat- 
ment for  crime  and  offenses  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  mainly  in 
the  conscious  restraint  of  it,  either  upon  the  criminal  himself  or 
upon  others  who  know  of  it,  but  rather  in  introducing  among 
the  unconscious  causes  that  determine  human  action  —  for  the 
offender  an  improved  mental  habitude,  and  for  society  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  a  certain  something  which  the  French  term 
an  " ideological  patrimony"  of  instinctive  repulsion  for  criminal 
conduct.  Not  severity  but  certainty  is  most  serviceable  for 
this. 

There  is  a  limit  to  simple  restraint  as  a  preventive  of 
crimes ;  the  limit  is  reached  at  the  point  where  the  common  civ- 
ilizing agencies  of  society  engage  the  activities — here  conceal 
the  machinery  of  the  law.  When  a  criminal,  a  class,  or  a  con- 
federacy ceases  opposition  to  the  established  order,  the  supreme 
art  of  government  is  to  encourage  them  in  peaceful  pursuits. 
The  necessity  for  subsistence  and  opportunity  to  provide  it ;  the 
hunger  of  every  human  soul  for  what  is  termed  the  tribal 
approval  and  manifold  means  to  gratify  it ;  the  desire  to  know, 
and  the  ever-widening  wonders  for  investigation,  are  social,  nat- 
ural, and  providential  provisions,  to  direct,  engage,  and  elevate 
every  free  citizen,  and  the  whole  criminal  impulse  is  suppressed 
by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  treatment.  The  severest  criti- 
cism possible  to  be  made  upon  imprisonment  for  crime  is,  that  it 
does  not  perceptibly  supply  repression,  the  primary  condition  of 
secure  prevention,  either  for  society  or  the  imprisoned  ;  more- 
over, that  we  have  not  as  yet  perceived,  as  applicable  to  prison- 
ers, the  motives,  so  well  recognized  and  active  in  free  society, 
for  man's  imprisonment;  and  that  the  term  reformation  has  with 
us,  or  most  of  us,  a  fanciful,  supernatural  significance,  instead  of 
signifying  the  plain  preparation  of  prisoners  for  free  life  in 
society. 
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The  spirit,  if  not  the  practice,  of  mediaeval  punishments  for 
crime  is  traceable  in  the  laws  and  imprisonment  of  to-day,  but 
few  recognize  and  none  are  found  to  advocate  it.  We  are  told 
that  the  ferocity  of  the  middle  ages  failed  of  its  purpose ;  that 
criminal  conduct  rather  increased  under  the  severe  measures 
intended  to  prevent  it  by  intimidation.  Philosophers  and  phi- 
lanthropists alike,  moved  by  generous  impulse,  have  sought  to 
••mitigate  punishments  and  to  abolish  much  in  them,"  and  have, 
as  their  reward,  the  plaudit  of  humanitarians  for  founding  a 
school  of  the  criminal  law,  based  upon  the  Christian  ethics  of 
forgiveness  and  brotherly  love  —  a  theory  that  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  incorporated  into  legislation  and  procedure  at  criminal 
trials,  until  the  proper,  possible  repression  of  crimes  is  greatly 
weakened,  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  indulgence  and  senti- 
mentalism  have  run  mad. 

After  so  long  a  time,  and  such  a  costly  experience,  a  new 
school  of  criminalists  has  arisen,  moved  equally  by  benevolence, 
broad  enough  to  include  society  as  well  as  the  criminal,  advocat- 
ing more  thorough  aud  scientific  treatment  of  offenders  ;  a  theory 
that  finds  expression  in  habitual  criminal  acts  in  several  of  the 
states,  in  the  advocacy  and  enactment  of  the  so-called  indeter- 
minate sentence  laws,  and  in  providing  the  modern  reformatory 
prisons.  These  three  phases  in  the  evolution  of  penology ; 
namely,  cruelty  to  deter ;  leniency  and  laxity  for  love ;  strin- 
gency, certainty,  and  science  to  prevent  and  save ;  are  prototypes 
of  prisons  and  prison  systems  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  reformatory  idea  is  taking  possession  of  prison  officers 
and  of  the  public  mind.  Legislatures  have,  in  some  instances, 
formally  enacted  that  the  prison  discipline  shall  be  reformatory. 
Prison  officers,  with  various  and  sometimes  curious  ideas  as  to 
what  actually  constitutes  reformation,  boldly  declare  their  pris- 
ons to  be  reformatories.  The  chaplain  of  one  of  the  New  York 
state  prisons  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  his  prisoners  reformed  ;  and  another  chaplain, 
in  another  of  the  states,  said  in  his  annual  report  that  never  a 
Sabbath  passed,  during  the  four  years  of  his  chaplaincy,  but  one 
or  more  of  his  charge  were  genuinely  converted ;  and  he  argued 
that,  could  prison  industries  be  supplanted  and  religious  services 
substituted,  criminals  could  be  saved  to  a  man.  Mr.  Perry,  the 
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prison  contractor  and  prison  labor  pamphleteer,  always  argued 
against  the  abolition  of  the  prison  contract  system,  because,  as 
he  claimed,  it  is  the  true  conservator  of  reformations.  Mr. 
Round  denies  that  the  average  prison  reforms  criminals ;  a  police 
magistrate  of  New  York  city  scouts  the  idea  of  reforming 
thieves.  One  of  the  wisest  of  state  prison  wardens  has  said  that 
forty  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  his  great  prison  are  as  sure  to 
resume  crime  as  they  are  to  be  released  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences ;  that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  them  will  probably  com- 
mit fresh  crimes ;  and  that  the  best  to  be  said  of  the  remaining 
twenty-five  per  cent  is,  that  the  probabilities  are  they  may  not 
continue  as  criminals ;  and  prison  officials  generally  agree  with 
the  latter  view,  when  the  proposition  is  put  in  this  way.  Through- 
out society,  the  average  man  of  the  world,  he  who  makes  our 
laws  and  supplies  the  ways  and  means,  usually  smiles  and  turns 
away  with  indifference  or  disgust  at  the  mere  mention  of  reform- 
ing criminals ;  indeed,  the  word  reform,  whether  in  penology  or 
in  politics,  is  offensive.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  legislatures 
appropriate  to  build  and  support  reformatories,  the  people  con- 
senting to  be  taxed  therefor ;  and  there  is  a  demand  for  a  reform- 
ative prison  system.  Modern  society  calls  for  it ;  some  consider 
that  it  should  be  by  the  alleged  repression  by  severity,  even,  if 
need  be,  to  emasculation  and  extermination  ;  others  by  religion 
alone,  relying  upon  supernatural  agencies  to  accomplish  that 
which  still  others  claim  must  always  result  from  rational  and 
natural  means,  permeated  perhaps  with  what  we  have  come  to 
esteem  as  superhuman  inspirations  and  helps.  In  the  presence 
of  so  much  confusion,  not  to  say  contradiction,  it  is  deemed 
important  to  state : 

1.  What  is  reformation  ? 

2.  "What  imprisonment  best  promotes  it  '. 

3.  How  far  reformations  may  be  reasonably  expected  ( 

A  criminal  is  one  whose  character  and  environment  are  out  of 
adjustment  with  each  other.  It  may  be  that  with  a  good  envi- 
ronment his  bad  character  conflicts ;  or  that  good  natural  char- 
acter is  overborne,  captured,  by  the  evil  influence  of  surround- 
ings ;  or  that  both  character  and  circumstances  contribute  to 
crimes.  In  either  case,  the  causes  of  crime  are  infinitive,  like 
the  links  of  an  endless  chain,  reaching  backwards  indefinitely  in 
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time,  linking  the  whole  of  the  past  with  the  present.  Reforma- 
tion then  must  consist  in  the  adjustment  or  readjustment  of  the 
man  to  his  circumstances,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  he  will  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  laws; 
it  is  training  out  of  him  whatever  tends  to  crime  ;  training  in  ten- 
dencies to  good  citizenship,  with  more  or  less  of  agency  and 
control  as  to  his  situation  in  society  when  released  from  impris- 
onment. Given  sure  custody  for  sufficient  length  of  time,  (the 
indefinite  sentence  is  the  best  if  not  absolutely  essential,)  the 
first  requisite  for  such  training  is  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
individual  criminal ;  next,  the  facilities  and  skill  for  reformative 
treatment,  supplemented  by  tests  and  moral  motives  to  continue 
after  domiciliary  release.  Diagnosis  —  treatment  —  tests. 

There  are  obstacles  to  reformations,  limits  to  possible  adjust- 
ments, found  in  the  breed  and  bodily  condition  of  criminals ; 
these,  therefore,  must  be  carefully  studied  for  classification  and 
treatment.  Any  mixed  company  of  criminals  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  showing  dissimilarities  practically  determining 
their  activities  and  their  place  in  society,  as  truly  as  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  animals  determine  their  functions  and  usefulness 
to  mankind.  Also,  the  individuals  of  each  group  will,  some, 
of  them,  be  incapable  of  a  common  assignment,  because  of 
disease,  defects,  and  differing  dimensions.  There  is  a  physical 
criminal  type,  perhaps  as  yet  not  very  definitely  ascertained ; 
but  some  of  the  indications  are  well  stated  by  Dr.  William 
Noyes,  in  his  paper  published  in  April,  1888,  Jmirnal  of  Social 
Science;  namely,  the  cranial  capacity  is  inferior  to  the  normal, 
and  it  is  marked  by  extremes  of  measurement,  the  majority 
being  of  small  crania  ;  there  is  inferiority  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cranium  ;  they  are  also  inferior,  says  Dr.  Noyes,  in  the 
exaggerated  cephalic  index,  in  the  orbital  capacity,  in  the 
marked  development  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  increase  of  the 
diameter  and  of  the  height  of  the  face.  The  brain  shows  abnor- 
malities, as  do  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  in  detail.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
particular  points  mentioned,  all  who  have  carefully  observed 
criminals  must  agree  with  him  that  there  are  anatomical  and 
physiological  peculiarities  of  the  real  criminal,  evidences  of 
degeneration  —  possibly  atavistic  degeneration  —  that  suggest 
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the  traits  of  savagery  in  his  habits  and  customs.  It  is  believed 
the  Bertilion  system  of  measurements,  serviceable  as  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  in  identifying  criminals,  will  find  its  highest  and 
most  scientific  nse  in  determining  the  anthropological  category 
to  which  each  criminal  belongs,  and  thus  greatly  aid  in  devising 
the  best  system  of  treatment  during  the  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

The  diagnosis  must  take  note  of  psychical  conditions.  Much 
that  is  abnormal  will  probably  be  discovered,  and  the  normal 
life  will  be  found  feeble,  fitful,  or  exaggerated.  The  criminal  is 
an  egoist ;  his  egoism  often  becomes  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  delu- 
sion. Possessing  keen  instincts,  perhaps,  his  reasoning  faculties 
are  beclouded ;  he  is  apparently  lost  in  the  wilderness  between 
premise  and  conclusion.  The  imagination  is  feeble  or  perverse. 
Prisoners  are  suspicious,  revengeful,  insincere ;  criminals  of  a 
certain  class  are  unduly  emotional,  but  their  emotions  are 
ephemeral ;  there  is  obstinacy  enough,  but  they  are  weak-willed  ; 
they  endure  privations,  resisting  moral  motives  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  finally,  when  the  will  consents,  they  are  incapable 
of  continuing  in  the  chosen  course  of  conduct.  The  moral  sense 
is  minimized,  or  paralyzed,  or  absent,  or  at  best  perverted.  Of 
2,728  young  felons  carefully  examined  by  one  examiner,  1,565, 
or  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  them,  were  apparently  without  moral 
sense ;  699,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  possessed  possibly  some ; 
while  325,  or  twelve  per  cent,  were  ordinarily  sensitive ;  and  339, 
or  five  per  cent,  were  exceptionally  sensitive.  Search  may  also 
be  made  for  evidences  of  nouinenal  or  spiritual  quickening  as 
distinct  from  the  psychical  life,  if  so  be  by  any  means  the 
noumenon  may  be  discovered  with  any.  There  are  among  pris- 
oners prayers  and  pratings  —  plenty  of  them;  —  there  is  some 
regard  for  the  religious  dogmas  they  have  been  taught ;  but  the 
inbreathed  spiritual  life  that  gives  conscious  uplift  of  soul  and 
contact  with  God  is  rarely  or  never  found  with  the  criminal, 
properly  so  called.  The  physical  pleasures  of  such  are  usually 
of  the  grosser  sort,  excessive  and  illegitimate ;  their  intellectual 
enjoyments  are  frivolous,  sensational,  meager,  but  occasion  no 
discontent  or  sense  of  want.  The  peace  of  an  approving  con- 
science and  the  pain  of  remorse  are  not  common  conscious 
experiences  an  mug  them. 
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If  it  is  now  affirmed  that  this  characterization  lias  its  counter- 
part common  enough  in  Christian  society  with  persons  never 
guilty  of  crimes,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  it  is  the  rule  with 
real  criminals,  and  exceptional  or  less  frequently  found  with 
honest  men ;  and  also  that  we  are  not  here  attempting  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  description  of  criminal  character,  only  sug- 
gesting the  line  in  which  inquiries  shall  be  made,  with  a  view 
to  reformative  treatment,  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from 
crimes. 

After  diagnosis  is  classification,  not  necessarily  separation, 
but  a  division  into  groups,  so  that  the  prisoners  of  each  of  the 
groups  shall  favorably  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  But  upon 
what  basis  shall  such  a  classification  be  made  ?  Shall  it  be  upon 
the  statutory  grade  or  real  gravity  of  their  crimes  ?  No.  Upon 
their  age  ?  No.  Upon  their  conduct  as  relates  to  prison  rules  ? 
No ;  not  altogether.  Shall  it  be  upon  their  ascertained  char- 
acter? To  this  we  answer,  Fes,  if  discrimination  is  made  as 
between  what  Kant  terms  the  intelligible  character  and  the 
empirical  or  acquired  character,  between  the  congenital,  instinct- 
ive, criminal  impulse,  and  the  cultivated  or  acquired  tendency. 
The  former  are  not  to  be  cured  by  ordinary  if  by  human  means ; 
faith  that  removes  mountains  is  required  for  these ;  —  this  kind 
goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,  or  whatever  it  is  in 
prison  discipline  signified  by  the  rationale  of  these  terms.  The 
latter  class  are  more  easily  moulded  and  made  into  good  citizens. 

The  new  science — criminology  —  distinguishes  among  the 
delinquents  the  fools  and  half-fools,  the  born  criminals,  the 
criminals  of  occasion,  of  passion,  and  of  habitude.  Prof.  Ferri 
makes  only  two  grand  divisions :  "  The  instinctive  criminal,  for 
whom  the  crime  is,  above  all,  an  effect  of  his  hereditary  constitu- 
tion, organic  and  psychic,  to  which  the  physical  and  social  centers 
give  only  the  pretext  for  his  action ;  and  the  passionate  crim- 
inal, who  is  driven  to  crime,  above  all,  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, at  a  certain  time  in  his  life,  who  traverses,  so  to  say, 
a  psychical  tempest,  before  and  after  which  he  is  almost  a 
normal  man."  Dr.  Benedikt  names  four  categories :  "  The 
accidental  delinquent ;  the  professional  delinquent ;  the  delin- 
quent by  disease ;  the  degenerated  delinquent."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  several  scientific  classifications  of  criminals 
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are  suggested  by  studying  the  criminal  instead  of  the  crime.  It 
is  an  important  advance  in  penology,  for  which  we  all  ought  to 
be  grateful,  as  it  affords  most  valuable  suggestions  for  reform  in 
the  criminal  law  and  treatment  of  prisoners. 

As  things  are,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  not  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing statutory  separation  of  prisoners.  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  must  be  always  maintained,  the  separation  of  juvenile  from 
adult  criminals,  and  possibly,  for  the  present,  misdemeanants 
and  felons  may  be  treated  in  separate  prisons,  absurd  as  is  the 
statutory  distinction  between  them.  Besides,  there  are  from  five 
to  ten  per  centum  of  prisoners  bad,  and  a  similar  ratio  of  the 
good,  whose  separation  from  the  mass  to  be  classified  and  treated 
would  be  a  salutary  measure.  Here  at  this  line  classification 
rather  than  separation  should  begin.  It  is  not  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  sort  into  separate  companies  those  of  equal  vicious  or 
virtuous  grade  of  character.  It  has  been  said  of  society  that  it 
"  is  like  an  edifice  composed  of  materials  diverse,  which  is  held 
standing  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  are  mingled.  If 
all  the  bad  were  placed  on  one  side  alone,  we  should  obtain  a 
frightful  quintessence  of  vice,  and  the  remainder,  becoming  ener- 
vated by  the  absence  of  anything  to  contend  with,  would  proba- 
bly soon  change  over  to  the  same  side  by  a  natural  deteriora- 
tion." What  is  true  of  society  in  general  must  also  be  true  of  a 
company  or  society  of  criminals.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  so-called  moral  improvement  is  promoted,  when  the  good 
and  evil  are  separated  from  each  other,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  such  unnatural  growth  would  endure,  when  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  life  in  actual  free  society  ?  If  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"  it  is  nevertheless  the  order  of  nature, 
and  so  of  Providence,  that  "  the  tares  and  the  wheat  shall  grow 
together  until  the  harvest." 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  positively  bad  and  positively 
good  is  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  prisoners  —  a  leaden  mass 
of  social  refuse,  immoral,  vicious,  often  vile  —  a  forbidding  field 
of  material  for  the  making  of  good  citizens  under  ordinary 
motives.  Of  an  average  mixed  company  of  prisoners,  it  will  be 
found  at  the  beginning  that  say  forty  per  cent  of  them  have 
no  desire  for  improvement,  have  probably  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  self-improvement ;  another  thirty-five  per  cent,  when 
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the  matter  is  brought  to  their  attention,  have  a  feeble  wish  for 
betterment,  but,  if  unaided,  are  incapable  of  making  effort  for. 
it;  the  remaining  twenty-live  per  cent  have,  in  various  degrees, 
both  the  desire  and  the  inherent  power  to  improve  themselves, 
but  must  be  aroused  to  effort,  and  carried  along  by  strengths 
and  helps  derived  outside  of  themselves,  until  improved  tastes 
and  habits  are  formed  and  confirmed.  After  the  stereotyped  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  before  referred  to  and  here  accepted  as  well 
enough  for  the  time,  this  ideal  classification  of  the  great  major- 
ity remaining  will  be  found  serviceable.  Possibly  some  further 
separation  of  differing  classes  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is  believed 
unwise  and  probably  hurtful  to  separate  for  special  treatment 
the  prisoners  of  a  state  or  prison  into  three  several  companies 
upon  the  basis  above  stated,  or  upon  any  basis ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  important  possible  advantage  in  treating  together  the 
men  of  these  diverse  habitual  moods.  No  doubt  the  completest 
classification  will  reach  to  each  individual  prisoner,  as  such,  out- 
Bide  of,  if  not  independent  of,  the  group  to  which  he  belongs ; 
but  absolute  physical  separation  with  actual  sustained  mental 
isolation  is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  true 
ideal  classification  is,  then  ; 

1.  Some  necessary  general  separation. 

2.  A  division  or  scientific  grouping  without  separation. 

3.  Regulated  association  for  effective  treatment. 
Imprisonment,  to  be  reformatory,  must  be  actual,  not  merely 

nominal,  as,  in  these  latter  times,  is  sometimes  the  case.  Recog- 
nizing that  —  superadded  to  heredity  —  the  criminal  is  such 
through  the  influence  of  his  circumstances  and  surroundings 
from  birth  to  conviction, —  his  home  or  homelessness ;  his 
dietary,  education,  or  illiteracy ;  his  companions,  associations 
and  habits ;  —  these  must  be  changed :  first  a  halt  in  his  habit- 
ualJife,  then  a  radical  change.  He  is  to  acquire  a  new  char- 
acter in  place  of  the  old  acquired  character,  with  whatever 
modifying  effect  these  processes  may  have  upon  his  primitive  or 
native  qualities. 

Letters  and  visits  from  familiar  friends,  even  from  family 
relatives,  should  at  first  be  interdicted  or  restricted ;  common 
newspapers  and  current  news  in  any  form  prohibited ;  his  habits 
of  life  must  be  interrupted ;  boxes  of  fruit  or  food,  articles  of 
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clothing  or  of  room-furnishing,  trinkets,  flowers,  toilet  articles, 
books,  and  the  well-intended  personal  ministrations  of  benevolent 
and  religious  persons  from  outside  the  prison,  should  be  excluded. 
Whatever  is  useful  should  be  supplied  by  the  state,  through  the 
prison  officers,  under  a  centralized  directory.  From  the  very  day 
of  a  prisoner's  admission  to  prison,  should  begin  and  continue 
intelligent,  active,  strong  effort  to  prepare  him  for  his  release. 
The  best  course  of  treatment  should  be  selected,  recorded,  and 
immediately  entered  upon.  It  is  nonsense  to  allow  prisoners  to 
choose  their  course  of  treatment,  unless  perchance  their  choice 
agrees  with  the  plan  prescribed.  The  prisoner  must  progress 
at  all  hazards;  compulsion  may  be  used  where  it  is  found 
necessary, —  any  form  of  it  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view. 

The  best  government  of  a  state  or  of  a  common  punitive 
prison  may  be  that  which  governs  least ;  but  not  so  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  reformatory  prison,  where  prisoners  are  to  be  taken 
vigorously  in  hand,  their  voluntary  activities  first  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  so  far  as  possible  come  under  the  direction  of 
others  of  the  duly  appointed  officers.  This  is  distasteful  to  the 
lawless,  ungoverned  criminal,  and  creates  friction.  It  is  trouble- 
some, of  course,  and  might  be  dangerous,  were  it  not  for  the 
wonderfully  conservative  influence  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
system.  It  will  be  mistakenly  esteemed  by  the  prisoner  as 
chastisement.  It  is  not  joyous,  but  the  fruit  of  such  a  discipline 
will  be  for  him  the  peace  of  Tightness  against  which  there  is 
no  law ;  and  it  wrill  be  for  the  governing  authority  a  confident 
security  and  delightful  opportunity  for  exercise  of  benevolent 
helpfulness,  which  is  the  sufficient  and  only  reward  for  the 
disagreeable  and  often  painful  duties  necessary  to  be  performed. 

The  treatment  of  imprisoned  criminals,  if  effective,  must  be 
controlled  by  a  centralized  authority,  directed  by  a  single  officer, 
and  applied  to  individuals  in  distinction  from  the  mass.  The 
importance  of  individual  treatment  can  not  be  overstated.  Mr. 
Vaux,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  emphasized  this  principle  of  prison 
discipline,  in  the  reports  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  many 
years  past.  Much  may  be  done  to  mould  men,  by  ministering  to 
them  en  masse.  Moving  addresses,  music,  illustrated  instruction, 
may  be  made  serviceable  to  awaken  interest,  occupy  attention, 
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excite  good  sentiments,  and  to  maintain  a  healthful  tone.  Still 
more  may  such  measures  be  useful,  when  applied  to  selected 
groups ;  but  unless  such  efforts  are  supplemented  and  harmon- 
ized with  individual  treatment,  they  are  comparatively  of  little 
worth  ;  and  also  the  best  personal  ministrations  must  be,  in  the 
absence  of  a  healthy  tone  throughout  the  prison,  of  greatly 
diminished  power.  By  personal  ministrations  is  meant  more 
than  good  advice,  kindly  interest,  persuasive  appeals,  which  are 
often  but  the  rehearsal  at  private  interview  of  stereotyped  talk, 
delivered  publicly  in  sermons  and  Sunday-school  speeches.  For- 
malism and  cant  are  never  so  unsuitable  as  with  criminals, 
whether  in  public  or  private  address ;  before  a  company  of 
prisoners  show  piety,  and  false  philanthropy  are  peculiarly  trans- 
parent. But  it  is  also  true,  that  a  sustained  genuine  personal 
interest  and  purpose  to  benefit  is  sure  to  penetrate  to  the  soul 
of  a  man,  in  prison  or  out,  and  find  response,  perhaps  at  first 
obscure,  then  feeble,  but  finally  response  of  genuine  fruitage. 

Physical  renovation  and  training  for  mental  quickening,  with 
the  view  to  moral  training,  should  have  important  place  in  any 
rational  system  of  reformative  prison  discipline ;  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  some  prisoners,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  reformed. 
There  are  many  cases  in  every  company  of  prisoners,  where 
physical  culture  must  precede  and  render  possible  a  common 
education,  and  care  should  always  be  exercised  to  secure  good 
health  for  the  moral  benefits  of  it.  Dietary,  dress,  personal 
cleanliness,  the  bearing,  physical  development,  all  have  to  do 
fundamentally  with  a  refinement  of  the  physical  nervous  fiber 
that  facilitates  healthful  mental  activities  and  proper  moral 
emotions,  making  honest  work  for  a  living  no  longer  a  drudgery 
but  desirable  and  pleasurable. 

Imprisonment  that  promotes  reformations  must  include 
employment  at  industries  and  in  the  manner  of  industries  as  in 
free  society  ;  actual  productive  work,  where  machinery,  methods, 
and  tasks  are  the  same  within  as  without  the  prison  walls.  If 
there  are  incorrigible  convicts,  confine  them  in  separate  prisons, 
if  you  will,  and  employ  them  at  tread-mill,  shot-drill  crank,  or 
maintain  them  in  idleness,  as  the  economic  and  civilized  sense  of 
society  shall  decide ;  but  for  corrigible  criminals,  neither  penal 
employment  nor  fictitious  industrial  conditions  in  prison  can  be 
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allowed.  In  the  selection  and  regulation  of  prison  industries  for 
these,  any  legislative  restrictions  are  wrong ;  but  three  considera- 
tions can  properly  determine  the  matter :  —  the  prisoners  should 
be  employed  as  they  would  or  should  have-  been  employed,  had 
they  never  fallen  into  crime ;  the  relation  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
subsistence  in  prison  should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
an  honest,  self-supporting  citizen  outside  the  prison;  and  the 
prison  government  should  (as  may  easily  be  done,  under  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  parole  system,)  see  that  the  discharged 
prisoner  remains  so  employed  after  his  release.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  these  three  principles  faithfully  pursued  will  realize 
the  ideal  prison  labor  system,  which  is  the  industrial  training  for 
reformation,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  by  their  own  exertion, 
and  the  normalization  of  competition  with  free  labor. 

Besides  productive  there  must  be  instructive  work, —  trade- 
schools,  where  little  or  no  regard  is  had  to  production.  These 
may  be  arranged  for  evening  sessions,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  intellectual  school  training,  but  actually  to  assist  it. 
Manual  training  for  the  sake  of  training  in  industry  is  indis- 
pensable, and,  when  rightly  conducted,  is  an  essential  feature  of 
any  system  of  education  for  mental  development, —  this  within  a 
prison,  or  in  our  public  schools. 

It  is  a  shame  that  sevent}^  thousand  prisoners  in  the  prisons 
throughout  the  nation  should  be  left,  as  they  are  practically, 
without  effort  to  educate  them.  It  is  strangely  anomalous,  too, 
that  a  people  voluntarily  taxing  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  million  dollars  or  more  per  annum  for  public  education 
should  immure  such  a  large  number  of  dangerously  ignorant 
prisoners,  and  turn  them  loose  again,  after  a  few  months,  with- 
out having  wrought  observable  changes  in  their  mental  habitude 
by  their  education.  It  is  not  true  that  the  average  education  of 
prisoners  is  equal  to  or  above  that  of  the  average  in  free  society. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is  committed  by 
those  who  have  no  education  at  all,  or  none  to  serve  them  a  val- 
uable purpose  in  life ;  three  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  commit  thirty  per  cent  of  all  its  crimes ; 
and  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  i$  committed  by  those  who 
are  educated.*  The  education  of  prisoners  should  be  COIUJMI!- 

*  See  Report  of  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
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sory,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  prisoner's  capacity  it  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  condition  of  release.  Education  to  furnish  the  mind, 
counting  as  of  secondary  importance  growth  of  mind,  is  not  that 
to  which  reference  is  here  made ;  it  is  rather  growth  first,  and 
furnishing  as  an  incidental  benefit.  All  true  education  is 
increase  —  advancement  of  the  soul ;  and  soul-growth  is  ever 
towards  its  creator,  God.  The  prisoner's  mind  must  be 
expanded.  In  proportion  as  a  prisoner  is  educated  during  his 
imprisonment,  will  his  conduct  in  common  life  be  changed ; — not 
so  much  because  he  chooses  to  change,  as  because  he  can  not 
help  it,  for,  having  a  larger  intellectual  horizon,  new  consid- 
erations unconsciously  influence  his  conduct ;  and  it  is  by  educa- 
tion in  the  sense  here  used  that  moral  training  is  best  begun.  It 
is  the  natural  avenue  to  the  seat  of  the  moral  emotions,  and 
paves  the  way  for  those  superhuman  influences  that  are  believed 
to  radically  change  the  character.  Haggle  not  about  the  means 
and  methods  of  prisoners'  education,  only  educate.  Primary 
instruction  alone  is  insufficient ;  the  curriculum  of  a  prison 
school  must  cover  ground  enough  to  task  to  his  best  perform- 
ance always  every  pupil,  whether  illiterate  or  learned.  Graded 
schools,  oral  instruction,  written  monthly  examinations,  deter- 
mining proportionately  the  prisoner's  progress  toward  liberty 
again.  Educational  progress  in  such  schools,  satisfactory  results 
in  the  true  system  of  prison  labor,  together  with  successful  self- 
regulation  under  the  prison  government,  all  shown  by  a  wise 
marking  system  that  takes  note  of  very  minute  matters,  must  be 
included  in  any  prison  discipline  that  works  the  necessary 
reformations  to  afford  required  protection. 

Reformation  under  a  good  prison  discipline  may  be  expected 
beyond  anything  yet  achieved,  and  probably  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  hopes.  No  doubt  there  will  always  remain  some  pris- 
oners, perhaps  many,  unsafe  to  go  at  large  with  entire  freedom. 
Incurable  disease,  extreme  degeneration  of  body  or  mind,  and 
they  of  demoniacal  possession,  must  be  relegated  to  the  life-long 
measure  of  restraint  required  for  protection ;  but  scientific  treat- 
ment of  all  the  others  —  constituting  the  main  portion  of  the 
prison  population  —  will,  we  verily  believe,  materially  reduce  the 
prison  population,  by  reformations  not  only,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  very  best  effects  upon  the  criminally  exposed, 
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now  a  vast  population,  at  large.  Captain  Maconochie,  of  Nor- 
folk Island  celebrity,  in  a  pamphlet  on  prison  discipline,  1851, 
says :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  only  by  rational,  consistent,  and 
manly  pursuit  of  individual  reform  in  our  prisons  can  we  possi- 
bly, in  these  days,  obtain  that  wholesome  degree  of  severity  in 
them  calculated  to  make  them  appear  really  formidable  in  the 
eyes  of  criminals  outside.  The  error  in  the  existing  system  of 
prison  discipline  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  it  requires  only  sub- 
mission and  endurance  on  the  part  of  those  subjected  to  it.  No 
means  are  afforded  to  prisoners  to  improve  their  condition  under 
it ;  and  their  minds  thus  become,  in  a  short  time,  stagnant.  They 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  it  with  little  feeling  of  pain,  as  they  would  accommo- 
date themselves  to  a  worse,  were  they  simply  placed  in  that ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  man  thus,  after  a  time,  to  submit  with  resig- 
nation to  an  invincible  necessity.  Were  it  possible  for  them  by 
exertion  to  better  their  position,  they  would  feel  its  privations 
far  more.  They  would  contrast  in  thought  their  actual  condition 
with  that  to  which  they  might,  by  a  succession  of  efforts,  raise 
themselves.  They  would  become  daily  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  first,  and  more  and  more  crave  the  last.  They 
would  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain,  and  when 
attained,  to  preserve  this ;  and  their  fate  being  thus  placed  in 
their  own  hands,  their  manly  energies  would  be  strengthened  ; 
whereas,  now,  when  kept  in  quiescence,  these  become  every 
day  more  and  more  enfeebled.  They  would  almost  of  neces- 
sity be  improved  by  such  a  form  of  adversity ;  whereas  now 
they  are,  under  prison  discipline,  universally  deteriorated.  And 
when  discharged,  they  would  go  out  men  prepared  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  external  life,  instead  of,  as 
now,  weaklings,  incapable  of  constant  effort,  except  under  the 
eye  of  a  task-master;  and  thus,  for  the  most  part,  compelled 
by  absolute  want  to  yield  to  the  first  strong  temptation  to 
renewed  criminality." 

Maconochie's  criticism  of  imprisonment  thirty-seven  years 
ago  is  less  applicable  to  English  prisons  now  than  to  our  own. 
although  there  is  published  evidence  that  even  the  English 
prisons  are  anything  but  perfect.  It  seems  to  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  imprisonment  in  England  operates  to  diminish  the 
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volume  of  crimes  there,  while  in  this  country  criminals  are 
multiplying.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  imprisonment  in 
American  prisons  —  all  of  them  taken  together  —  affords  the 
protection  intended,  if  any  real  protection  at  all ;  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  imprisonment  in  American 
prisons  is  a  means  of  populating  the  country  with  criminals. 

We  instinctively  recoil  from  the  remembrance  of  prison  dis- 
cipline in  American  prisons  less  than  half  a  century  ago ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  we  have  as  yet  very  much  improved 
upon  it.  The  privations  and  rigorous  requirements  at  the  period 
named  were,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  but  were  well-intentioned, 
and  administered  by  men  as  wise  and  warm-hearted  as  we  are. 
They  committed  mistakes  no  doubt;  who  has  not?  But  im- 
prisonment then  meant  something  more  than  a  prison  picnic. 
There  is  danger  that  our  philanthropy  may  become  pusillanimity  ; 
spoiling  our  prisoners  instead  of  building  into  their  characters 
a  hardness  that  gives  courage  and  endurance.  There  is  no 
tenable  middle  ground  between  the  rigorous,  repressive  prison 
discipline  of  the  earlier  penitentiaries  and  a  strict,  exact,  intense 
pursuit  of  individual  reform  in  our  prisons.  We  have  left  the 
former,  and  can  not  now  return  to  it;  let  us  then  have  faith 
enough,  courage  enough,  wit  enough,  to  realize  the  latter, 
planting  ourselves  firmly  upon  the  principle  that  the  prison 
discipline  of  these  modern  times  must  be  made  in  fact  what 
it  is  not,  or  is  too  often  only  in  name.  Let  us  be  reformatory. 

Your  committee,  for  the  sake  of  formulating,  declaring  for, 
and  securing  some  actual  progress  in  prison  reform,  submit  the 
following  resolutions;  and  ask  their  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  if  possible  their  adoption : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  public  protection  from  crimes  is  the  true  and  only 
purpose  for  which  the  state  should  imprison  criminals ;  protection  from  further 
crimes  by  the  imprisoned,  and  from  exposed  or  criminally-inclined  persons 
throughout  society. 

2.  That  the  deterrent  principle  alone  is  insufficient,  even  under  the  severest 
prison  discipline,  and  is  altogether  a  vain  reliance  from  prevalent  imprisonment 
in  existing  prisons. 

3.  That  criminals  of  any  and  all  grades  of  crime,  whose  conduct  and  char- 
acter require  their  restraint  by  imprisonment,  should  be  restrained  until  there 
is  evidence  that  they  can  be  released  with  reasonable  safety. 

4.  That  considerations  of  economy  and  of  humanity,  as  well  as  protection 
from  crimes,  demand  an  effective  reformatory  system  of  prison  discipline. 

5.  That  a  really  reformative  prison  discipline  affords  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  efiicient  protection  from  convicted  criminals;  and  also,  at  the  same  time, 
l>y  virtue  of  it,  supplies  to  the  public  sense  the  best  preventive  of  crimes. 
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6.  The  reformation  of  criminals  justifies  rigorous  treatment:  involves  phys- 
ical renovation,    intellectual  education,    and   moral   elevation,    together  with 
training  in  industry,  and  somewhat  of  governmental  regulation  of  their  situa- 
tion in  free  society. 

7.  The  volume  of  crimes  in  a  community,  a  state,  or  throughout  the  nation, 
may  be  materially  diminished  by  a  unified,  rational,  reformative  prison  system, 
and  system  of  discipline. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  BROCKWAY  and  PILSBURY, 
two  members  of  the  committee ;  but  not  by  Mr.  CASSIDY,  the 
third  and  remaining  member. 

Mr.  CASSIDY.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  it  is  great  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  dissent  from  anything  that  the  pioneer  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  of  the  new  method  of  reformation 
may  present.  There  are  many  things  in  this  report  that  I 
heartily  agree  with.  Much  of  it  is  good.  But  I  can  not  agree 
with  it  all ;  and  there  was  not  sufficient  time  given  to  admit  of 
my  making  suggestions  which  would  not  so  materially  have 
altered  the  report  that  it  would  have  failed  to  convey  what  Mr. 
Brockway  intended  ;  therefore,  I  did  not  sign  it. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove. 1  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  me  egotistical  in  set- 
ting up  my  opinion  against  the  prevailing  tide  now  setting  in 
that  direction.  But  life  is  too  short  for  any  one  individual  to 
have  three  or  five  or  ten  years  taken  out  of  it.  Human  judg- 
ment is  the  only  lever  that  can  be  used  in  determining  whether 
a  person's  time  shall  be  lengthened  or  shortened.  Human  judg- 
ment is  very  fallible.  Courts,  with  juries  and  with  able  counsel, 
are  unable  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person  tried.  Many  times  the  offense  does  not  warrant 
the  sentence.  What  Macaulay  says  is  true,  that  there  are  several 
undefined  lines  that  verge  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  we  can 
not  determine  the  lines  which  separate  courage  from  rashness, 
prudence  from  cowardice,  frugality  from  prodigality.  So  there 
are  lines  that  no  jury  has  ever  been  able  to  determine,  the  line 
of  violence  necessary  to  justify  a  killing,  and  the  line  where 
mercy  to  offenders  ceases  to  be  mercy,  and  becomes  a  pernicious 
weakness.  I  would  not  act  as  a  prison  warden,  where  I  had  to 
determine  the  time  that  a  man  should  serve  in  prison.  Boards 
of  pardon,  which  are  constituted  of  gentlemen  versed  in  the  law. 
who  have  facilities  for  procuring  all  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
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and  weighing  all  the  pleas  that  may  be  offered,  in  very  many 
cases  err  in  their  judgment  in  granting  pardon,  not  from  the 
want  of  a  disposition  to  do  what  is  exactly  right,  but  from  the 
fallacy  of  human  judgment.  We  can  not  foresee  and  determine 
what  is  to  become  of  a  prisoner  after  his  term  expires.  "  Once 
a  criminal,  always  a  criminal,"  is  not  true.  There  are  many 
men  serving  time  in  prisons  who  recover,  after  three,  four,  and 
five  falls.  I  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  grave  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  deprived  any  individual  of  any  portion  of 
his  life.  That  part  of  the  report  I  disagree  with  ;  and  these  are 
my  reasons. 

Mr.  Brock  way  has  launched  a  very  elegant  ship,  well-built, 
secure  in  every  way.  (Mr.  Brockway,  interrupting :  "  You  had 
better  embark.")  No  doubt  he  will  make  a  successful  voyage  ; 
but  the  most  important  thing  he  has  entirely  left  out.  He  has 
not  provided  a  master,  nor  a  crew  that  understands  sailing  the 
ship.  The  most  important  thing  for  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  reclamation  of  prisoners  is,  to  provide  some  means 
for  the  training  of  prison  officers,  to  render  them  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  over  the  old 
ground  of  discipline  for  prisoners,  and  "go-as-you-please"  for 
officers ;  but  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  place  an  inexperienced  man 
who  has  had  no  training  at  all,  to  control  these  men  in  prison,  as 
it  is  to  place  a  shoemaker  or  tailor  on  board  of  a  government 
vessel  carrying  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Railroads 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  people  who  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. A  railroad  man  begins  as  a  yard-man ;  then  he  may 
become  a  brakeman,  and  perhaps,  after  a  time,  an  engineer. 
But  go  out  into  the  street,  take  a  man  who  has  never  been  in  a 
prison  before,  and  place  him  in  control.  That  is  not  right. 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Brockway  will  agree  with  me  in  some 
of  my  notions.  (Mr.  Brockway,  interrupting :  "  Lots  of  them/') 
As  I  declined  to  sign  this  report,  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  some 
explanation  for  doing  so.  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  for 
not  advocating  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  parole. 


FIFTH  DAY  — WEDNESDAY. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10:15  A.  M.,  the 
PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Kev.  E.  P.  THWING,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  PRESIDENT  announced  that  the  morning  would  be  devo- 
ted to  discussion  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read. 

Prof.  E.  P.  THWING.  Engineers  tunneling  the  Alps  ap- 
proach the  work  from  opposite  directions;  but  if  the  lines  be 
accurately  drawn,  they  meet  and  join  hands  in  the  heart  of  the 
rocky  rampart.  Those  of  us  who  represent  the  scientific  or 
theoretic  side  of  the  study  of  criminal  anthropology  join  hands 
to-day  with  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  as  custo- 
dians of  criminals.  In  the  forty  papers  and  addresses  at  the 
recent  International  Congress  of  Anthropology,  at  Columbia 
College,  not  a  few  bore  directly  on  the  subject  of  penology. 
Let  me,  in  a  word,  outline  our  studies. 

Human  life,  in  its  criminal  aspects,  opens  a  vast  continent  of 
thought.  The  layman,  the  professional  man,  the  reformer,  the 
jurist,  the  physician,  and  the  metaphysician,  are  all  interested. 
There  are  physical  and  psychic  forces  to  study,  social  and  ethnic 
relations,  present  and  historical  relations.  Some  of  the  medico- 
legal  bearings  of  the  subject  were  presented  to  the  recent  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Anthropology  in  New  York.  The  terri- 
tory is  almost  boundless,  for  it  is  coterminous  with  that  of  human 
responsibility.  Is  the  will  free  ?  or  are  we  machines?  Has  the 
will  a  physical  basis,  so  that  purely  bodily  functions  run  parallel 
with  the  rudiments  of  volition,  and  are  practically  their  physio- 
logical equivalent?  Does  the  interaction  of  the  nutritive,  plastic 
brain-life  with  its  disruptive,  functional  activity,  necessitate  cer- 
tain human  actions?  Is  the  brain  visible  mind,  or  is  mind 
invisible  brain,  as  Spinoza  says  ? 

Then  we  have  the  pathology  of  the  will  to  study,  the  perver- 
sions of  choice,  the  disintegration  of  moral  sensibility  consequent 
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on  congenital  conditions  —  directly  traceable  to  parents  or  more 
remote  ancestors,  to  whom  an  umbilical  cord  binds  us,  not  easily 
cut  —  the  moral  decrepitude  coming  from  abuse  of  the  nervous 
system,  aside  from  hidden  molecular  conditions  prior  to  birth  ; 
the  disturbances  which  diseased  casualties  create;  and,  finally, 
abnormal  conditions,  like  the  hypnotic  and  somnambulistic  states 
as  related  to  the  will  and  choice. 

Again,  we  have  to  study  not  only  the  normal  factors  of  a 
healthful  individual  and  social  life,  but  the  infectious  elements 
that  work  out  a  fatal  decomposition.  The  latter  are  more 
destructive  and  violent,  where  social  conditions  are  unique,  as  in 
our  day.  Civilization  is  complex,  intricate,  delicate,  full  of 
embarrassing  perplexities;  our  methods  of  meeting  them  must 
be  correspondingly  elaborate,  minute,  sagacious,  whether  puni- 
tive or  remedial  and  philanthropic.  Principles  for  legislation,  as 
well  as  for  individual  action,  are  to  be  formulated.  The  field  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  equipment  of  medical  experts,  the 
study  of  criminal  law,  insanity,  suicide ;  various  neuroses  like 
dipsomania,  kleptomania,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria;  malingering 
and  related  topics ;  heredity,  parentage,  sanitary  science,  immi- 
gration, labor  problems;  rural  and  civic  life  in  contrast;  the 
ethics  of  architecture ;  and  then  the  whole  historical  review, 
racial  tendencies,  the  collection  of  crania,  and  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing and  photographs  of  criminals ;  —  all  these  elements  enter 
into  the  systematic  and  scientific  investigation  of  this  unique 
and  fruitful  department  of  anthropology. 

Mr.  C.  H.  REEVE.  The  principle  that  underlies  this  whole 
subject  is  as  old  as  the  dawning  of  the  progress  of  man  ;  and, 
as.  we  are  situated,  while  science  and  practicality  join  hands, 
in  experience  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  them.  In 
order  to  have  personal  property  rights,  you  must  have  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  have  government,  yon  must  have  public 
order.  In  order  to  have  public  order,  you  must  have  orderly, 
intelligent  men  governing  and  controlling  the  disorder,  whether 
intelligent  or  ignorant.  That  which  will  preserve  order  must 
be  done  ;  that  which  disturbs  order  must  be  restrained.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  punishment.  Punishment  is  nothing  but  the 
infliction  of  pain.  Here  is  a  man  or  woman  who  disturbs  the 
public  order.  What  is  the  first  step  to  take?  Classify  the 
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disorder.  See  if  you  can  find  any  means  to  induce  him  to 
maintain  order.  How  that  shall  be  done  is  a  problem.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Brockway  proposes  one  plan,  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Cassidy  another.  Both  must  wait.  Both  plans  are  good  ;  but 
the  old  plan  has  been  tried  a  long  time.  This  new  plan  has 
been  progressive,  beneficial,  and  bids  fair  to  solve  the  question. 
We  must  place  ourselves  on  the  simple  proposition  that  we 
must  have  public  order ;  and,  in  order  to  have  that,  we  must 
restrain  the  disorder.  What  we  must  do  with  the  disorderly, 
is  the  question. 

Warden  H.  F.  HATCH.  I  am  induced  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  because  the  papers  read  seem 
to  me  to  lay  down  a  platform  on  which  we  are  expected  to  go 
forward  and  execute  our  duties,  as  superintendents  and  wardens 
of  penal  institutions.  I  must  dissent  from  many  of  the  positions 
taken.  In  the  main  they  are  correct.  I  agree  with  these  papers 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the 
parole  system.  I  think  it  proper  that  a  man  should  be  sent  to 
prison  for  a  purpose,  and  not  for  a  term  of  years.  I  think  that 
he  should  stay  there  until  he  is  prepared  to  obey  the  laws.  I 
believe  that  the  prison  authorities  are  just  as  able  to  determine 
that  question  as  the  judges  of  courts,  because  they  know  the 
man's  criminal  history  and  tendency,  and  can  study  him  better. 
But  I  dissent  materially  from  Mr.  Brockway's  methods.  Many 
of  them  are  good ;  but  I  believe  that  you  must  take  the  Christian 
religion  into  the  prison,  or  you  can  never  succeed.  He  speaks 
of  lifting  \\p  by  mental  growth.  He  speaks  of  having  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  prison  labor.  I  believe  with  him  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  prison  should  be  of  a  character  that  will 
give  every  man  in  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  contin- 
uous mental  strain  ;  that  every  man  should  work  every  hour  that 
he  is  there ;  that  he  should  be  physically  and  mentally  tired, 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  go  to  bed.  But  I  believe  that 
more  than  this  is  requisite.  Knowledge  obtained  from  books  is 
a  power.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  power  for  evil  as  for 
good.  He  speaks  of  a  good  body,  of  physical  training.  A  good 
body  is  necessary  for  a  good  man.  A  good  man,  with  a  good 
body  and  a  good  mind,  can  do  wonders  for  humanity ;  but  an 
evil  man,  with  a  good  body  and  a  bad  mind,  can  do  wonders  for 
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the  devil.  There  is  something  in  a  man  besides  mental  and 
physical  capacity.  The  culture  that  he  recommends  will  give  a 
man's  hand  great  cunning ;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  u'sed  in 
handling  a  sectional  jimmy  as  in  any  other  way.  When  you 
have  given  him  mental  and  physical  culture,  when  you  have 
taught  him  industries,  you  have  done  that  which  tends  to 
keep  the  devil  out  of  his  heart ;  but  these  do  not  put  God  into 
it.  You  must  have  something  more.  If  Christ  is  good  for  any- 
thing, he  is  good  in  a  prison.  Xot  even  the  men  in  Mr.  Brock- 
way's  institution  can  claim  to  be  any  better  morally  than  the 
average  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  the  average  citizen  imagines 
that  he  needs  the  Christian  religion,  and  churches,  and  Christian 
ministers,  to  help  him  live  a  right  life.  Why  should  prisoners 
who  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  Christian  churches,  and  have 
been  shut  up  because  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  live  at 
large,  why  should  they  be  deprived  of  Christian  privileges?  I 
ask  Mr.  Brockway  whether  the  Christian  religion  has  power  to 
save  and  better  men  ?  If  it  has  that  power,  why  not  in  prison  '. 
He  tells  us  that  men  may  slobber,  and  gush,  and  pray,  and  go 
back  into  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  slobber,  and  gush, 
and  pray,  outside,  who  stay  in  crime.  I  tell  you  that  the  power 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison  does  more 
than  all  the  discipline  we  can  get  there.  I  have  been  a  military 
man  for  fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and  I  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  disciplinarian.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  contractors,  and 
I  have  never  known  one  who  found  fault  with  the  discipline  of 
the  institution. 

Warden  GARDINER  TUFTS.  Unless  I  have  misjudged  the 
prisoners  who  have  come  under  my  care,  they  are  not  that  dif- 
ferent set  of  beings  which,  from  what  we  heard  from  our  distin- 
guished friend  last  night,  we  might  infer  them  to  be.  I  fail  to 
find  men  so  far  away  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  recovery  as 
to  put  them  outside  of  Christian  influence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  difficulty  with  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  criminal  —  that 
is  a  human  designation  —  or  not,  is  that  he  is  out  of  proper  rela- 
tions with  his  God.  If  he  can  get  into  proper  relations  with  his 
God,  he  will  be  in  proper  relations  with  his  fellow-man.  Now 
there  are  good  men  in  this  world,  and  there  are  good  influences 
in  this  world.  The  good  men  have  not  always  been  good. 


There  is  something  which  has  come  into  this  world,  which  has 
made  good  people  out  of  bad  people,  which  has  had  a  trial  of 
many  centuries,  and  has  never  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
This  assembly  to-day  is  a  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  uplifts 
men,  whether  they  be  saints  or  sinners,  whether  made  wholly 
perfect  or  only  striving  after  perfection.  I  have  a  very  special 
warrant  for  applying  the  gospel  to  prisoners  and  to  criminals. 
The  one  man,  if  I  recollect  aright,  who  had  direct  and  special 
authority  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  thief  on  the 
cross.  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  said  Jesus ; 
and  every  thief  since  that  time  has  his  title  clear,  if  he  has  a 
mind  to  secure  it.  When  Paul  was  writing  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  he  named  over  a  set  of  people  that  could  not  get  into 
heaven;  and  there  are  just  such  people  on  the  register  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory.  But  we  have  warrant  for  doing  all 
we  can  for  them.  There  is  no  power  that  has  come  into  this 
world  that  is  so  great  at  informing,  and  reforming,  and  perform- 
ing, as  the  gospel  of  Christ.  You  can  make  a  man's  head  over, 
but  you  can  not  have  him  right,  unless  you  get  at  his  heart. 
Why  not  aim  right  at  his  heart,  and  not  have  all  this  picket- 
tiring  ? 

Prof.  COLLIN.  The  remarks  of  our  friend  from  Michigan 
have  stirred  me  up  to  say  a  word  in  reply.  It  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  import  the  odium  theologicum  into  this  discussion.  I 
am  entitled  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Brockway,  although  he 
needs  no  one  to  speak  for  him.  I  can  certify,  if  my  certificate  is 
of  any  use,  that  Mr.  Brockway  believes  in  Christianity;  and  he 
practises  it,  which  is  of  much  more  value.  That  he  did  not 
make  it  prominent  in  his  paper  last  night,  should  not  lead  to  the 
inference  that  he,  in  any  way,  ignores  the  power  of  Christianity, 
or  the  value  of  gospel  teachings.  He  knows,  and  I  know,  and  1 
am  sure  your  experience  will  agree  with  mine,  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  obtain  a  professed  conversion  in  prison ;  but  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  actual  conversions  to  Christianity  in 
prison.  But  if  any  one  has  ever  watched  the  process  of  uncon- 
scious conversion,  he  has  watched  one  of  the  most  interesting 
processes  which  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  class  which  grew  to  be  a 
class  of  four  hundred  in  the  Elmira  reformatory;  and  I  have 
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there  seen  an  atmosphere  of  earnestness  gradually  developed, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  repress  an  open  profession.  In  spite 
of  such  repression,  however,  it  was  easy  to  see  an  unconscious 
development  of  spirituality,  and  of  genuine  religious  growth. 
No  one  will  deny  the  possibility  or  the  value  of  the  actual 
religious  conversion  of  prisoners.  Neither  will  any  one  say 
that  the  danger  or  the  evils  of  fraudulently  professed  conver- 
sions were  too  strongly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Brockway's  paper  of  last 
evening. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  with  reference  to  the  paper  read  yes- 
terday by  Dr.  Scouller.  Dr.  Scouller's  paper  was  so  beyond  all 
criticism  that  what  I  have  to  say  is  rather  in  continuance  than 
in  criticism.  Dr.  Scouller  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  to  the 
inference  that  the  work  of  bettering  men  is  of  no  use,  unless 
it  succeeds  in  guaranteeing  them  against  a  relapse ;  that  unless 
you  can  so  secure  a  man  in  his  good  intentions  and  new-created 
habits  that  it  can  be  positively  guaranteed  that,  under  similar 
circumstances  and  temptations,  he  will  not  fall  again,  the  whole 
work  has  been  a  failure.  My  proposition  is  that,  if  you  have 
induced  a  man  to  think  of  better  things,  even  for  a  short  time, 
so  that  for  the  time  he  is  better,  his  purposes  are  ennobled,  his 
heart  is  opened,  his  intellect  is  quickened,  his  mind  is  broadened, 
his  aspirations  are  more  in  the  line  of  purity  and  nobleness,  that 
work  never  will  be  wasted.  He  may  come  again  in-to  prison ; 
but  the  work  is  not  thrown  away.  If  you  see  a  man  suffering 
from  a  disease  of  the  soul, —  the  worst  disease  of  all, —  and  you 
can  turn  his  mind  into  better  channels,  so  that  his  disease  and 
suffering  are  relieved,  even  though  it  be  only  temporary  relief, 
your  labor  will  not  be  wasted,  even  though  it  fails  to  guarantee 
him  against  any  possible  relapse  into  crime.  As  well  might  a 
physician  consider  his  healing  services  wasted,  because  his 
patient  may  again,  under  like  circumstances,  contract  the  same 
disease. 

Chaplain  J.  L.  PHILLIPS.  I  thank  our  friend  from  Cornell 
for  bringing  us  back  to  the  paper  of  yesterday  morning,  —  the 
admirable  paper  which  called  out  a  harmony  of  opinion  among 
us  that  hardly  any  other  paper  could  have  done.  I  am  sure  we 
thank  Dr.  Scouller,  who  brought  before  us  so  strongly  the  pre- 
ventive system.  It  seems  to  me,  we  must  go  back  to  that.  We 
10 
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must  consider  the  cause  of  crime,  to  reach  that  cause.  As  a- 
practicing  physician  for  seventeen  years,  in  a  foreign  land,  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  etiology  of  disease.  We 
must  understand  the  etiology  of  crime ;  and  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  reach  and  remove  the  cause  of  crime.  Until  we  have 
done  that,  we  are  laboring  under  disadvantage.  Our  friend,  the 
good  warden  from  the  west,  has  touched  the  key-note.  Sin  lias 
been  the  cause  of  crime.  We  must  acknowledge  it.  Name  it 
what  you  like,  but  after  all  it  is  sin ;  and  when  men  and  women 
are  in  confinement,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  reach  them  as 
sinners.  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  too  are  sinners,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  in  order  to  reach  them.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  prison  work  once  told  me  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  prisoners  with  whom  he  was  talking,  "  The  only 
reason  that  I  have  for  talking  with  you  is  that  I  myself  am  your 
fellow-sinner,  and  that  gives  me  sympathy  with  you."  And  so, 
if  a  chaplain  or  warden  wishes  to  reach  the  heart,  and  move  and 
influence  the  lives  of  these  men,  he  must  go  in  a  humble  spirit, 
himself  having  known  the  power  and  felt  the  influence  of  sin. 
Let  us  hope,  as  the  paper  yesterday  led  us  to  hope,  that  we 
shall  never  cease  to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for  even  the  worst 
criminals  in  our  institutions.  Let  us  never  give  up  a  soul,  no 
matter  what  you  may  think  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  crime  or 
the  ravages  of  crime.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  man 
who  repented  on  the  cross.  I  thank  my  friend  for  referring  to 
that ;  but  there  are  men  who  do  not  repent.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross,  the  impenitent  thief, 
went,  like  Judas,  to  his  own  place.  The  men  who  do  not  repent, 
we  must  leave  with  God. 

In  regard  to  the  young  who  are  let  out  of  prison,  these  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  our  business  to  make  it  as  safe  for  them  outside  as 
we  can.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  protecting  society 
from  criminals.  Is  it  not  time  to  say  something  about  protect- 
ing the  criminal  from  society  ?  A  poor  man  in  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Prison  said  to  me,  "  When  I  go  out,  I  can  walk  past  one 
grog-shop,  but  I  can  not  walk  past  nineteen  grog-shops  between 
my  home  and  my  place  of  work."  The  criminal  demands  pro- 
tection from  these  open  doors  of  sin,  —  these  dens  of  iniquity, 
on  every  side.  One  of  the  noblest  sayings  of  Gladstone  was 
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that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  law  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
men  to  do  right,  and  as  hard  as  possible  for  them  to  do  wrong." 
Are  we  doing  it  ?  It  is  time  that  we  were. 

Rev.  J.  H.  BAIRD.  I  regard  this  as  the  most  important  sub- 
ject that  can  be  discussed.  It  is  important  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  as  a  criminal, —  but  it  is  more  important  for  us,  as  an 
association,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  reach  the  causes  of  crime.  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  point  that  has  not  been 
referred  to  by  any  gentleman  here.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
government,  which  has  a  bad  influence  upon  the  young  men  of 
the  country,  in  making  a  criminal  catch  a  criminal.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  I  suggested,  in  a  newspaper  in  Baltimore,  that  some 
gentleman  of  means  should  offer  a  reward  for  the  production  of 
the  best  essay  on  the  detective  system  adopted  by  the  United 
States  since  the  war.  You  admire  the  man  who  will  go  and 
perjure  himself,  who  will  get  drunk  and  blaspheme,  who  will  go 
with  the  criminal  into  his  haunts,  in  order  to  catch  a  criminal. 
You  admire  the  man  who  lays  aside  every  moral  principle,  in 
order  to  catch  a  criminal.  The  whole  detective  principle,  so  far 
as  that  goes,  is  wrong.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  distinction 
between  sin  and  crime  is  lost  sight  of.  The  criminal  looks  at 
the  detective  merely  as  a  man  smarter  than  himself.  General 
Baker  went  down  into  Richmond,  and  entered  Jefferson  Davis' 
house,  and  made  him  believe  that  he  was  a  honest  man,  when  he 
was  not ;  for  he  lied  so  well.  Pinkerton's  detective  stories  are 
read  by  our  boys ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  They  do  not  see  any 
difference  between  sin  and  crime.  They  begin  to  think  that  if 
a  man  can  rob  a  bank,  and  avoid  being  detected,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  talent.  Do  you  notice  how  the  ten  commandments 
begin  ?  But  we  forget  God.  The  government  becomes  God  to 
us.  A  young  man  came  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  assist  him 
in  getting  a  position  on  a  certain  railroad.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  I  could,  as  I  had  some  influence  there.  "  But,"  I  said 
to  him,  "  do  you  think  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?  You  must 
give  up  God,  before  you  go  there.  You  must  take  the  railroad 
as  God.  You  must  work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when  they  tell 
you."  A  boy  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Pie  wants  a  position  in  a  telegraph  office ;  but  he 
must  there,  as  well  as  in  the  railroad  office,  take  the  telegraph 
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for  his  God,  and  obey  it,  and  disregard  the  moral  law.  I  hope 
that  some  of  the  able  men  who  are  here  will  take  up  this 
subject,  and  that  this  Congress  will  lend  its  weight  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question. 

Mr.  A.  II.  LOVE,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Soci- 
ety. It  is  a  delicate  and  momentous  matter  to  take  care  of 
human  beings.  The  strong  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  If  we  are  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  there  is  a  duty 
laid  upon  this  Congress,  that  we  should  insist  that  every  warden 
and  every  attache  of  a  prison  should  be  pure.  Faithfulness  is  a 
good  thing ;  but,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust,  to  be  so  full  of  the 
light  that  we  can  disseminate  light,  we  must  be  pure.  The  great 
sun  that  gives  us  light  to-day  is  pure,  and  the  sunlight  is  pure, 
and  we  love  it.  In  all  these  suggestions  made,  there  is  some- 
thing good.  But,  instead  of  giving  so  much  thought  to  the  pro- 
tection of  criminals,  to  criminal  questions,  or  to  the  effects  of 
criminality,  let  us  have  self-control.  Let  us  begin  at  home.  Let 
us  make  the  homes  of  the  people  so  unprison-like  and  so  good, 
that  all  that  germinates  there  shall  be  good.  I  have  in  all  those 
years  —  and  I  have  consulted  with  ten  thousand  souls  —  never 
opened  a  door  to  approach  a  prisoner,  but  the  first  thought  with 
me  has  been,  how  much  can  I  find  in  him  that  is  good?  not  how 
much  bad  can  I  find  ?  If  we  were  less  censorious,  less  full  of  the 
thought  of  criminality,  and  had  more  desire  to  instruct  and  to 
develop  the  divine  image  which  is  in  every  created  human  being, 
we  should  bring  something  that  is  good  out  of  every  one.  Two 
things  can  not  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  That  is 
a  law  of  physics ;  and  it  holds  good  also  in  the  spiritual  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are  under  our  charge.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  restrain  a  human  being.  Every  human 
being  has  within  him  a  feeling  that  despises  restraint.  Let  us 
open  the  springs  of  good  within  the  soul-life  of  every  person  we 
have  under  restraint,  and  so  give  him  new  life.  And  let  us 
remember  that  example  is  better  than  precept.  We  want  all 
who  have  charge  of  other  men  to  set  a  good  example,  to  be  pure 
themselves,  to  be  faithful  themselves ;  and  whether  you  call  it  by 
one  religious  name  or  by  another,  the  effect  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  religious  life,  as  God  intended  it  to  be  devel- 
oped, when  He  made  us. 


Warden  J.  R  PATTEN.  I  know  how  our  good  chaplains  talk, 
hut  they  do  not  know  any  more  about  taking  care  of  "  toughs  " 
in  a  prison  than  a  boy  on  the  street  knows  about  sailing  a  boat 
on  the  ocean.  They  have  all  the  theory,  and  We  have  all  the 
practice.  That  is  the  difference.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  inde- 
terminate sentence.  I  believe  that  crime  is  simply  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  action  of  society ;  that  is,  of  law.  We  are  all 
criminals.  Every  one  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  has  violated  law.  (I  except  the  ladies,  of  course).  Every 
man  has  violated  some  statute.  In  New  York,  it  is  a  crime 
to  take  a  ride  on  a  railroad  ;  that  is,  if  a  boy  jumps  on  a  passing 
train,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  can  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  In  Massachusetts,  they  take  that  boy  to  Brother 
Tufts,  and  put  him  alongside  of  the  world-hardened  sinner. 
There  is  no  reformation  in  that.  You  have  to  let  the  wrong- 
doer sweat  it  out.  If  you  convict  a  man  in  court,  his  sentence 
is  fixed,  and  lie  is  incarcerated  according  to  the  law  which 
defines  the  crime.  Every  crime  is  made  so  by  a  statute,  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  is  statutory.  He  who  steals  so  much 
money  is  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  so  many  years,  There  is  a  difference  between  punishment 
and  penalty;  and  when  a  warden  learns  that,  he  learns  a  great 
deal.  If  you  say  that  every  man  who  violates  law  is  a  criminal, 
I  say  that  is  not  true.  I  say  that  half  our  prisoners  are  not 
criminals.  They  are  law-breakers ;  but  they  enter  prison  with 
their  manhood,  and  they  do  not  lose  it ;  and  I  see  to  it  that  I 
take  care  of  their  manhood.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  convert- 
ing men.  Reformation  and  conversion  seem  to  be  the  same 
.thing;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Morals  is  what  we  want. 
After  the  man  has  been  reformed,  he  may  be  converted.  It  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  our  men  for  conversion.  Never  yet  was 
any  man  sunk  so  low,  but  beneath  the  gutter  and  the  slum  of 
corruption  was  his  manhood.  If  you  look,  you  will  find  his 
manhood  there.  If  a  man  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a 
determinate  period  of  time,  that  is  because  he  has  forfeited  the 
right,  for  the  time  being,  to  all  the  privileges  of  civilized  society. 
except  as  it  is  symbolized  in  the  guards  of  our  prison.  Those 
who  take  charge  of  him  should  take  him  by  the  hand  and  say, 
"  You  have  come  into  our  household  ;  you  have  duties  which  we 
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impose  on  you ;  you  must  be  one  of  the  family  of  this  great 
prison ;  you  are  excluded  from  the  world,  but  this  is  a  little 
world  of  our  own."  You  reach  the  man.  You  can  trust  him. 
I  have  never  had  but  one  case,  where  I  trusted  a  man,  betray 
that  trust.  I  have  taken  life  prisoners  and  trusted  them  outside, 
and  not  one  has  betrayed  that  trust.  What  is  reform?  What 
is  prison  reform  ?  What  do  we  reform  a  man  for  ?  What  do 
we  punish  him  for?  The  Constitution  of  Indiana  says  that  a 
man  shall  be  punished  for  a  double  purpose :  first,  to  restrain 
him  from  committing  crime,  to  protect  society;  and,  second, 
to  reform  the  criminal  himself.  Some  gentleman  says  that  the 
state  of  New  York  has  enacted  a  very  fine  law,  that  a  man  who 
is  convicted  of  murder  shall  be  removed  from  the  county  in 
which  he  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  state  prison  to  be 
executed,  in  the  presence  of  the  men  that  you  wish  to  reform. 
I  say,  keep  your  dirty  washing  at  home !  (Cries  of  "  No," 
•'  No,"  "  No ;  "  "  You  are  wrong ; "  through  the  house.) 

Prof.  WAYLAND.  He  is  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
enteen selected  persons. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Well,  that  may  be.  That  may  be  so  in  New 
York,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Ohio.  Any  way,  he  is  executed  among 
the  criminals. 

Dr.  A.  G.  BYERS,  of  Ohio.  Ohio  has  no  such  law.  Execu- 
tions occur  at  the  state  prison,  but  no  prisoner  ever  sees  a  man 
executed  there. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  he  is  taken  to  the 
state  prison,  and  every  prisoner  there  knows  that  he  is  to  be 
executed. 

Warden  E.  S.  WEIGHT.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  prison- 
ers convicted  of  exactly  similar  crimes  should  receive  sentences 
varying  in  degree,  as  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  counsel  in  the  case 
or  the  mood  of  the  judge  may  prompt.  Punishments  for  crime 
should  be  alike  for  the  like  offense;  and  such  a  result  can  be 
largely  secured  under  existing  laws,  by  uniformity  of  action  in 
the  several  courts.  It  should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  all  judges 
to  ascertain,  or  cause  to  be  ascertained,  before  imposing  sentence, 
how  many  times  the  prisoner  convicted,  but  not  yet  sentenced, 
has  been  convicted  of  crimes  for  which  he  has  been  confined  in 
a  state  prison,  or  in  a  prison  of  similar  character.  If  he  is  a  first- 
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offender,  the  sentence  should  vary,  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximum  period  fixed  by  law,  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  war- 
rant. If  he  is  a  recidivist,  having  been  in  prison  one  or  more 
terms,  he  should  invariably  be  given  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
This  can  be  carried  into  effect  at  once.  Further  legislation  will 
be  required,  to  secure  uniformity  of  sentence  for  all  who  have 
been  convicted  twice,  and  who  may  again  be  brought  to  convic- 
tion for  crime.  All  such  should  serve  the  full  term  authorized 
by  law ;  and  none  such  should  receive  any  deduction  of  sentence 
under  the  commutation-laws  for  good  behavior.  After  they 
have  served  the  maximum  period,  such  prisoners  should  be 
eligible  to  parole,  if  they  give  evidence  of  reformation,  as 
required  for  first  and  second  term  prisoners.  All  paroled  priso- 
ners who  have  been  in  prison  three  times,  and  may  again  be 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice  for  crime,  should  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Prisoners  should  be  given  a  chance  to  start  afresh  in  the  race 
of  life,  when  discharged  ;  and  to  that  end  a  statute  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  provides  for  this,  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Under  this  law,  when  a  prisoner  has  served  his  sentence,  it 
works  the  same  effect  as  a  pardon ;  in  other  words,  he  is  fully 
restored  to  citizenship  in  the  commonwealth,  if  otherwise  qual- 
ified. 

Chaplain  FIDELIS  M.  VOIGT,  (Roman  Catholic.)  I  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  state  of  New  Jersey  by  the  governor, 
and  I  prepared  a  paper,  which  is  too  long  to  produce  here,  on 
the  causes  of  crime.  There  are  several  causes  of  crime,  and 
these  causes  of  crime  produce  criminals. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  is,  that  a  child  has  no  home  influ- 
ence, which  will  bring  it  up  as  a  good  Christian,  moral  man  or 
woman.  We  all  understand  what  this  home  influence  is.  I  dis- 
agree writh  my  friend,  Mr.  Patten.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  chap- 
lain finds  out,  better  than  any  other  officer,  wherein  really  con- 
sisted the  first  cause  which  has  brought  a  man  to  the  sense  of 
degradation.  We  find  it  first  in  defective  and  misdirected 
home  training.  We  find  it  next  in  our  schools.  Children  are 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  but  their  education  is  not 
completed.  We  are  now  in  the  Athens  of  America,  and  I 
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recommend  it  to  follow  the  example  of  tlie  Grecian  Athens  in 
the  matter  of  education.  No  education  is  complete,  unless  the 
branch  of  philosophy  which  is  called  ethics  is  included  in  it. 
We  need  not  the  ethics  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  for  we  have 
a  far  superior;  we  have  the  Son  of  God  himself,  who  came 
down  and  taught  us,  and  whose  teachings  are  contained  in  that 
great  book  called  the  Bible,  which  lays  down  maxims  for  us  all 
to  follow.  If  our  schools  could  educate  moral  men  and  women, 
we  might  close  up  our  state  prisons,  and  turn  them  into  horse- 
stables. 

Another  cause  of  crime  is,  that  the  growing-up  generation  are 
not  permitted  to  learn  trades.  Our  young  people  think  that  it  is 
a  low,  mean,  contemptible  thing  to  be  a  farmer.  They  see  a 
man  driving  through  the  streets  on  a  load  of  hay,  covered  with 
dust,  and  they  say,  "  Look  at  the  low  farmer,  the  Jersey  tramp." 
A  well-known  man,  only  last  month,  made  a  remark  like  this : 
"  I  respect  the  manufacturer,  because  he  is  a  man  of  letters ;  but 
I  have  no  respect  for  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  ignorant.''  The 
one  thing  that  my  father  said  to  me,  when  I  went  to  college,  was 
this :  "  Remember  that  it  matters  not  what  you  wish  to  do  with 
your  college  education,  after  you  have  got  it,  you  must  learn  a 
trade."  And  I  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  As  I  was  coming 
to  Boston,  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  which 
the  writer  told  how  the  Emperor  William  and  his  son,  the  present 
emperor  of  Germany,  had  both  learned  trades.  To  what  will 
our  glorious  union  come,  if  we  depreciate  mechanics,  laboivr-. 
and  farmers*  It  would  bring  us  to  this,  that  we  must  import 
mechanics,  farmers,  toilers,  men  to  prepare  our  food,  that  \\v 
may  consume  it  in  idleness.  What  becomes  of  the  poor  young 
man  who  is  debarred  from  learning  a  trade  \  He  is  compelled 
to  beg  or  to  steal.  lie  goes  about  from  city  to  city,  and  after  a 
time  he  becomes  dishonest.  Not  long  ago,  I  found  a  man  stand- 
ing at  our  monastery  door,  and  he  said,  u  Father,  give  me  a  piece 
of  bread  to  eat."  "Why  don't  you  work  * v  I  asked.  "Father, 
I  have  no  work.  I  have  no  trade.  I  have  grown  up  without 
knowing  how  to  do  anything,  I  have  been  working  on  a  farm  : 
but  I  have  now  no  work,  and  I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  beg." 
What  will  be  the  consequence,  in  the  case  of  men  like  that  ? 
They  will  do  as  the  man  in  the  gospel  did.  "I  can  not  dig,"  hi- 
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said,  "and  I  am  ashamed  to  beg;"  so  lie  resorted  to  fraud.  Soy 
those  that  know  not  what  to  do,  they  resort  to  fraud ;  they  resort 
to  stealing. 

Rev.  R.  C.  BUCKNER.  The  difference  between  theory  and 
practice  has  been  referred  to.  Now  I  can  not,  from  the  stand- 
point either  of  theory  or  practice,  "take  a  bung-hole  and  con- 
struct a  barrel  around  it,"  but  I  can  tell  you  in  three  words  how 
to  treat  the  released  prisoner :  kindly,  religiously,  justly.  Of 
course,  religion  includes  justice  and  kindness ;  but  it  embraces  a 
great  deal  more.  A  man  has  been  tried  by  the  courts,  and  con- 
demned on  account  of  his  guilt  to  imprisonment  for  two  years 
at  hard  labor.  He  has  served  his  term.  He  has  labored  two 
years.  He  has  been  released.  The  law  says :  "  Go  free ! " 
Before  the  law,  he  stands  without  condemnation ;  but  the  people 
condemn  him,  they  deride  him,  they  ignore  him,  they -ostracize 
him.  Whereas,  if  they  would  take  him,  and  treat  him  kindly, 
they  could,  in  all  probability,  reclaim  him.  Treat  him  kindly.  I 
say.  But  people  send  him  away,  drive  him  from  door  to  door, 
treat  him  as  a  whipped  cur.  You  have  seen  a  dog-fight,  where 
the  poor  whipped  cur  ran  yelping  away.  The  first  boy  he  met, 
let  a  stone  fly  at  him,  and  he  yelped  again.  At  the  next  street 
corner,  another  stone  was  fired,  and  he  ran  away,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  sheep-killing  or 
sucking  eggs.  So  you  treat  the  prisoner.  Treat  him  kindly, 
and  probably  you  will  reclaim  him.  I  know  that  there  is  a  door 
to  every  man's  heart,  and  it  can  only  be  found  by  kindness. 
You  have  read  the  story  in  the  International  Record  —  I  trust 
that  you  all  read  that  excellent  journal  —  how  "old  Sal"  was 
.  led  to  the  police-court.  It  had  required  the  clubs  of  policemen 
to  get  her  in  before ;  but  an  excellent  lady  treated  her  kindly, 
saying  to  her :  "  Will  you  not  take  my  arm,  and  walk  into 
court  (  "  "  Yes,  madam,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  will  do  anything  you 
want  me  to."  And  she  went.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  man  came  to 
my  front-door,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  depressed  and  cast  down. 
"My  name,"  he  said,  "is  V—  — .  I  want  to  know  where  Jim 
and  Harry,  my  little  boys,  are  ? "  "  They  are  all  right,"  I 
replied.  "  What  do  I  owe  you  for  taking  care  of  my  children 
the  last  two  years  ? "  "  Nothing  at  all."  u  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
would  like  to  take  them  with  me."  "  Have  you  a  place  to  take 
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them  ?  "  "  No,  sir."  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  do  you  go  as  an  honest 
and  industrious  man  to  work,  and  provide  some  means  to  sup- 
port them,  and  you  shall  have  them."  I  handed  him  a  little 
money,  enough  to  secure  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
from  all  I  have  heard  since,  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  that 
man  will  fail  to  earn  an  honest  living.  He  had  just  served  two 
years  in  a  penitentiary. 

Warden  E.  G.  COFFIN.  My  principal  object  in  addressing 
you  is  to  correct  some  statements  that  my  friend  Mr.  Patten  has 
made  here.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Patten,  and  he  is 
very  much  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  he  sometimes  gets  things  a  little 
wild.  He  stated  to  you  that  every  prisoner  would  know  all 
about  the  execution  of  a  criminal  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 
Now,  I  suppose  the  law  in  our  state  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
•of  New  York.  Seventeen  persons  are  allowed  to  be  present. 
Three  of  the  newspapers  of  the  county  from  which  the  prisoner 
comes  are  represented  by  a  reporter ;  representatives  of  the 
papers  in  Columbus  are  admitted ;  a  deputy  warden,  and  one  or 
two  guards ;  in  all,  it  amounts  to  seventeen  persons.  The  object 
of  the  law  is  to  make  executions  private ;  and  if  the  law  is 
strictly  carried  out,  it  is  private  indeed.  A  prisoner  brought 
there  for  execution,  is  required  to  be  kept  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred days.  He  is  put  in  a  cell  absolutely  alone,  or  with  others 
that  are  sentenced  to  be  executed.  No  prisoner  in  the  institution 
is  allowed  to  set  eyes  on  him  from  the  moment  he  comes  there 
till  the  time  when  he  is  executed.  Mr.  Patten  claims  that  if  the 
prisoners  do  not  see  him,  they  know  all  about  him.  Well,  if  he 
were  executed  in  the  county  jail,  they  would  know  all  about  that. 
Last  Friday  morning,  a  man  was  executed  in  our  prison.  The 
law  provides  that  executions  shall  take  place  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  and  sunrise  next  morning.  Our  executions  usu- 
ally take  place  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  single  prisoner  awake  that  night.  I  believe,  if 
executions  are  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  that  the  plan  of  having 
them  take  place  in  the  penitentiaries  is  the  proper  one.  There 
you  have  absolute  control  over  them.  You  can  keep  out  all 
spectators,  or  you  can  admit  as  many  as  you  please.  In  a  county 
jail,  as  you  all  know,  an  execution  is  often  like  a  circus —  every- 
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body  goes  to  it.  For  that  reason,  I  think  that  the  best  way  is 
the  way  that  we  do  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  BYERS.  In  regard  to  the  objection  made  to  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  experience  has  led  us  in  Ohio,  who  have  had 
some  opportunity  to  observe  it,  to  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing, 
in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  We  can  treat  them 
better.  The  judge  and  the  jury  understand  merely  the  crime; 
the  prison  officers  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  criminal; 
and  therefore  they  are  better  prepared  to  know  when  a  prisoner 
is  fit  to  be  paroled  or  discharged,  than  any  court  or  juryman. 
The  parole  law  is  operating  splendidly  in  Ohio.  We  have  over 
three  hundred  men  out  of  our  prison  on  parole;  and  Warden 
Coffin  can  tell  us  that  only  about  three  per  cent  have  been 
recommitted.  Yet  gentlemen  here  object  to  the  parole  law.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  support  the 
separate  system,  and  for  their  general  conception  of  prison  disci- 
pline ;  but  I  have  not  heard  anything  that  has  pleased  me  better 
than  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  that  we  should  have  a 
training-school  for  prison  officers.  Give  us  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  parole  law,  and  the  training  of  prison  officers,  and 
I  think  we  could  show  you  in  Ohio  the  grandest  prison  system 
in  the  world. 

Warden  PATTEN.     Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  ( 

Dr.  BYERS.     Permit  you  I     Certainly,  I  will  permit  Niagara ! 

Warden  PATTEN.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
doing  that  and  attacking  a  live  Hoosier.  Every  prison  in  the 
'country  is  controlled  by  political  machinery. 

Dr.  BYERS.  We  have  it  very  bad  in  Ohio,  but  not  quite  so 
bad  as  they  have  in  Indiana.  But  I  wish  simply  to  state  certain 
facts  of  our  experience  and  observation ;  and  these  show  that 
the  practical  working  of  the  parole  law  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  W.  F.  SPALDING,  of  Boston.  I  have  so  much  respect 
for  a  fact,  that  I  want  to  present  one  or  two,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  get  a  misconception  as  to  the  amount  of  crime.  From 
some  things  which  have  been  said  in  some  of  the  papers  and  in 
some  of  our  discussions,  I  think  that  the  public  has  obtained  the 
impression  that  crime  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  that  we 
must  take  hold  of  this  subject  for  our  own  protection.  Now  I 
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speak  only  of  the  criminal  statistics  of  Massachusetts.  If  we 
draw  the  line  which  penologists  wisely  draw  between  crime  and 
misdemeanors,  we  may  say  that  crime  is  not  increasing  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  public  probably 
has  an  impression  that  the  prison  population  is  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  those  who  offend  against  property.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  constitutes  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  prisoners.  If  we  go  back  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  year  1879,  we  find  that  1,514  persons  were 
arrested  for  offenses  against  the  person,  and  committed  to  all  our 
institutions,  our  county  prisons  and  our  house  of  industry  at 
Deer  Island.  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  the  same 
class  of  offenses  in  1887,  was  1,654, —  an  increase  of  140,  or  nine 
per  cent,  while  our  population  increased  nearly  eighteen  per 
cent.  For  offenses  against  property  in  1879,  there  were  2,264 
arrests;  in  1887,  there  were  2,479, —  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent. 
But  in  offenses  against  public  order  and  decency,  we  find  an 
increase  from  12,723  in  1879  to  22,694  in  1887,— an  increase  of 
seventy-eight  per  cent.  The  commitments  for  drunkenness  rose 
from  9,879  to  19,588, —  an  increase  of  9,709,  or  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Of  the  persons  confined  in  all  our  penal 
institutions,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1879,  there  were  849  held 
for  drunkenness;  at  the  same  date  in  1887,  there  were  1,921, — 
an  increase  of  1,072,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  population  in  the  same  time  \v;i> 
about  eighteen  per  cent.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1879,  there 
were  held,  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  for  offenses  against 
the  person  469  individuals,  but  556  on  the  same  day  in  1887, — 
an  increase  of  eighty-seven,  or  eighteen  per  cent.  There  were 
held  for  offenses  against  property  1,137,  on  the  3()th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1879;  but  1,363  in  1887,- — an  increase  of  226,  or  nineteen 
per  cent. 

Yrt  we  discuss  the  question  as  though  the  great  problem  is 
to  reform  the  thief  or  the  burglar.  Why,  we  could  let  this 
whole  problem  take  care  of  itself,  if  only  we  had  to  deal  with 
burglars,  thieves,  and  people  who  commit  assaults.  The  great 
bulk  of  "repeaters"  is  not  made  up  of  those  who  commit 
offenses  against  the  person  and  property.  I  say  this,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  almost  ignored  the  question,  how 
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is  the  man  to  be  reformed  who  has  come  under  this  appetite 
for  strong  drink  >  Unless  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  have 
done  very  little  to  reduce  our  prison  population.  Our  thieves 
will  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  our  prisons  are  full  of  mis- 
demeanants, and  we  are  giving  comparatively  little  attention 
to  the  problem  of  their  reformation.  It  seems  to  me  that,  along 
this  line,  the  question  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  very 
important.  We  have  been  using  the  indeterminate  sentence 
with  excellent  effect  here  in  Massachusetts;  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  are  solving  the  problem  with  a  comparatively  small 
number.  We  go  as  far  as  possible  with  our  present  facilities. 
A  prisoner  who  is  committed  for  the  third  time  for  the  offense 
of  drunkenness  may  be  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  reformatory. 

Warden  RUSSELL.  The  statement  made  here,  that  of  the 
men  on  parole  from  the  Ohio  penitentiary  only  three  per  cent 
return,  is  misleading.  A  law  has  been  enacted  in  Ohio  which 
provides  for  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  years'  imprisonment  for 
second  offenses.  Will  the  warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  say 
that  he  knows  that  only  three  per  cent  have  returned  to  any 
prison  ? 

Warden  FATTEN.  I  have  three  per  cent  of  Ohio  prisoners 
in  my  prison. 

Mr.  ISAAC  D.  SMEAD,  president  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  concerning  the  Ohio  law,  by  people 
who  don't  know  much  about  it.  As  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  I  may  say  a  word  or 
two,  both  in  defense  of  the  law  and  to  correct  some  mistakes. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  the  best  criminal  laws  in  any  state 
of  the  union.  We  have  the  definite  sentence,  the  indefinite 
sentence,  the  parole  law,  and  the  habitual  criminal  law.  The 
laws  of  Ohio  say,  in  substance,  "  If  you  get  into  the  peniten- 
tiary once,  if  you  can  keep  the  record  while  you  are  there,  you 
may  be  paroled  ;  but  if  you  get  into  the  penitentiary  of  Ohio 
for  the  third  time,  you  stay  there."  Now  as  to  the  parole  law. 
There  are  in  the  penitentiary  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  all  of 
them  eligible  to  parole,  except  those  who  have  been  there  before, 
and  those  who  have  been  sentenced  for  life.  The  prisoners 
there  make  written  application  for  parole  to  the  board.  The 
board,  which  is  composed  of  five  members,  represents  geogra- 
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phical  districts.  Eacli  member  takes  care  of  his  own  district. 
All  applications  for  the  north-western  district,  for  instance,  are 
referred  to  me.  We  say  to  the  prisoner,  u  If  some  one  in  the 
state  will  give  you  employment,  and  the  county  auditor  of  the 
county  where  that  gentleman  resides  will  certify  to  us  that  he 
is  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  you,  and  act  as  your 
guardian,  and  your  record  in  the  penitentiary  is  clear,  you  may 
go  out  on  parole."  The  application,  for  example,  of  John 
Smith,  of  Lucas  county,  is  referred  to  me  at  the  July  session  of 
the  board.  I  take  it  home,  go  and  see  the  man  who  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  make  his  acquaintance.  I  know 
all  about  him.  I  know  what  the  probabilities  are  as  to  his 
success.  I  report  the  prisoner's  name  for  parole.  The  other 
four  members  of  the  board  vote,  and  the  man  goes  out.  Now, 
every  month,  that  prisoner  must  report  to  the  board  in  writing, 
tell  what  he  is  earning,  what  he  has  done,  etc. 

Chaplain  MILLIGAN.  When  a  prisoner  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  applies  for  parole,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  SMEAD.  The  people  of  Ohio  think  so  much  of  this  law 
that  they  are  willing  to  help  prisoners  from  other  states. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN.  When  he  lives  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  help  him  home,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  who  vouches  for  him  ( 
A  person  lately  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  who  had  just  left 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  helped  him.  He  was  two  days  out  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
without  money. 

Dr.  BYERS.  If  he  was  a  paroled  man,  and  two  days  out  of 
the  penitentiary,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  governor. 

Warden  PATTEN.     They  run  off,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  SMEAD.  I  do  not  say  that  we  do  not  make  mistakes.  Of 
the  prisoners  whom  we  have  released  on  parole,  only  three  per 
cent  have  returned. 

Warden  PATTEN.  How  many  have  failed  to  make  their 
report  ( 

Mr.  SMEAD.     Less  than  two  per  cent. 

Warden  M.  LAVELL,  of  Canada.  I  am  a  little  mixed  on  this 
indiscriminate  sentence.  My  trouble  is  that  I  can  not  discrimi- 
nate. To  be  brief:  I  am  in  charge  of  a  prison  which  receives 
no  person  under  a  sentence  of  less  than  two  years.  Our  prison 
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is  considered,  therefore,  first-class ;  that  is,  it  has  first-class  pris- 
oners. Our  prisoners  are  not  such  as  are  met  with  in  jails,  as  a 
rule.  They  are  the  highest  grade  of  criminals.  My  difficulty  is 
this :  how  am  I  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  man  who  is  sent  to 
me  for  ten  years  for  forgery  ?  We  have  men  who  are  models  of 
good  conduct,  from  motives  of  policy.  They  will  be  good  to 
the  fullest  extent,  so  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  con- 
cerned. They  will  not  violate  a  rule.  They  will  work  well,  and 
obey  the  officers,  and  appear  to  be  very  good.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  reformation  of  the  right  stamp.  I  believe  in  the 
renewing  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  that  reformation 
can  commence  nowhere  else.  But  these  men  are  good  from 
policy.  A  man  can,  by  good  conduct,  reduce  a  five  years  sen- 
tence to  four  years.  He  takes  good  care,  therefore,  of  number 
one,  so  that  when  his  four  years  have  terminated,  he  goes  out 
with  a  fair  record,  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned.  If  a  man 
behaves  himself  for  one  or  two  years,  out  of  a  sentence  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  how  am  I  to  judge,  or  how  is  any  man  to 
judge,  of  the  reformation  of  that  man  ?  I  am  a  little  heterodox 
in  some  of  my  views;  but,  after  nearly  twenty  years'  experience 
of  prison  life,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  genuine  reformation 
of  criminals  of  that  higher  class.  I  have  faith  in  men,  and 
will  trust  them  as  far  as  I  can ;  but  not  having  a  knowledge 
of  their  innermost  hearts,  how  am  I  to  judge  of  their  fitness  to 
return  to  society  ?  If  that  sentence  could  be  so  amended  as  to 
insure  justice  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  criminal,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  carried  out.  Every  one  interested  in 
prison  work  in  Canada  is  interested  in  the  reformation  of  crim- 
.inals,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  society,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
criminal  himself;  and  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  combine 
reformation  with  punishment.  We  do  not  ignore  punishment 
for  crime ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  and  do  what  we  can  to  improve  the  criminal. 

Warden  MCCLAUGHEY.  You  must  have  noticed  that  this 
discussion  tends  to  show  the  value  of  the  Bertillon  system  of 
registration.  If  that  system  were  generally  adopted,  it  would 
be  easy  to  decide  what  becomes  of  the  men  who  leave  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  or  any  other,  and  find  out  where  they  belong. 
Where  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  in  force,  after  a  man  has 
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been  convicted  more  than  once,  he  is  shut  up  in  a  peniten- 
tiary for  the  rest  of  his  days.  That  disposes  of  the  criminal 
class.  What  we  want  is  to  be  certain  who  compose  the  criminal 
class.  If  all  prisons  will  adopt  this  system  of  registration,  we 
can  locate  the  criminal  class  to  a  dead  certainty. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  reform,  as  it  has 
been  discussed  here.  Reformation  must  be  the  result  of  the 
application  of  individual  treatment  to  the  individual  man  ;  and 
every  one  of  us  who  has  to  do  with  prisoners  must  feel  like 
reiterating  the  prayer  of  the  Presbyterian  elder :  "  Give  us  thy 
grace,  O  God,  in  sufficient  quantity;  but  pack  us  full  of  com- 
mon sense."  We  have  to  use  common  sense  in  judging  of  a 
prisoner's  reformation.  It  requires  pains,  hard  work,  close 
study  and  application,  and  the  most  patient  observation  of  the 
individual,  before  you  can  be  certain  that  any  work  of  reforma- 
tion has  been  accomplished.  You  must  draw  out  of  the  man 
the  evil  that  is  in  him.  You  must  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  do  better,  and  let  the  community  give  him  employment. 
You  must  teach  him  the  dignity  and  value  of  labor.  You 
must  secure  a  willingness  to  labor  cheerfully  with  his  hands ; 
and,  after  you  have  accomplished  that,  and  have  furnished 
him  with  labor,  you  have  removed  many  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  restoration  and  rehabilitation. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  WINES,  reported  that,  in  accordance  with 
a  decision  of  the  executive  committee,  all  papers  presented  too 
late  to  be  inserted  in  the  programme  would  be  read  by  title,  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on 
publication.  The  following  papers  were  then  read  by  title,  and 
referred  to  that  committee : 

The  State's  Protection  of  the  Prisoner's  Right  to  Reform  ; 
by  J.  W.  Clemmer,  physician  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 

Crime  and  Criminals ;  by  Father  Fidelis,  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison. 

American  Prisons  in  the  Tenth  Census;  by  Rev.  Fred.  H. 
Wines. 
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The  Reformatory  Enterprise,  its  Pioneers  and  Principles;  by 
William  Morgan,  treasurer  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Saltby 
Reformatory,  Birmingham,  England. 

The  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  were  entertained  during  the  afternoon  by  a 
delightful  drive  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charles- 
town,  and  through  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Boston. 

The  Congress  reassembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at 
eight  o'clock,  President  HAYES  in  the  Chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  RICHARD  VAUX,  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  the  serious  illness  of  his  son,  (who  has  since  died  of 
typhoid  fever,)  the  paper  prepared  by  him,  and  announced  for 
this  evening  in  the  programme,  was  read  by  Dr.  SCOULLEK. 

INSIDE    OUT PRESENT    PRISON    SYSTEMS,    AND    THEIR    EFFECT    ON 

SOCIETY    AND   THE   CRIMINAL;     BY    RICHARD    VAUX. 

Meetings  to  consider  and  discuss  crime,  its  causes,  its  punish- 
ment, and  prison  systems  and  discipline,  are  not  productive  of 
marked  public  benefit. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  explain  why  not.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subjects,  the  lack  of  intelligent  thoughtful  study 
of  the  many  phases  of  psychological  development,  indifference 
to  the  philosophy  that  underlies  the  various  questions  so  directly 
involved,  and  the  disinclination  to  undertake  any  general  or 
special  investigation  of  existing  facts,  are  patent. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons.  If  they  are  sufficient,  no 
need  exists  for  more.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  popularize 
these  questions.  Once  define  them  so  as  to  invite  attention, 
then  there  is  a  plain,  practical  way  to  follow,  so  that  positive 
public  benefit  may  be  reached. 

The  papers  presented  at  these  meetings,  and  either  read  or 
published,  fail  utterly  to  attract  even  a  passing  notice,  except 
from  the  very  inconsiderable  —  almost  infinitesimal — number 
11 
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of  intelligent  people  who  have  some  direct  connection  with  penal 
institutions.  Even  some  of  these  read  them  less  for  information 
than  for  superficial  criticism.  A  favorite  or  preconceived  opin- 
ion finds  objections,  because  that  opinion  is  not  exclusively 
treated  or  emphatically  commended.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  enlarged  and  educated  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
The  few  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
penal  institutions  care  very  little  for  discussion  of  those  ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  causes  of  crime,  or  the  investigation  of 
the  best  method  of  convict  punishment.  They  deal  only  with 
the  details  of  existing  government.  They  apply  the  administra- 
tion to  positive  conditions.  The  best  they  can  do  is  satisfactory 
to  them.  The  public  is  content,  because  the  belief  is  general 
that  the  best  is  obtained.  Society  has  no  objections  to  make.  It 
does  not  know  what  better  can  be  obtained. 

To  criticise  systems  of  prison  administration  is  useless,  unless- 
better  methods  are  presented.  To  obtain  the  knowledge  which 
justifies  the  presentation  of  such  methods  is  difficult.  Efforts  for 
the  reform  of  prison  systems  and  the  successful  introduction  of 
such  efforts  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  are  the  promised 
objects  of  these  prison  society  meetings.  Therefore,  the  aims  of 
such  meetings  should  be  so  to  present  the  subjects  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  will  arrest  and  arouse  public  attention.  The  form 
of  these  papers,  at  least,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  invite  notice. 
The  character  of  the  oral  discussions  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the 
same  result.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  such  an  attempt.  The 
failure  now  will,  perad venture,  suggest  a  more  successful  effort 
hereafter,  by  some  one  better  qualified. 

We  propose  to  consider,  "Present  Prison  Systems,  and  Their 
Effect  on  Society  and  the  Criminal" 

In  society  or  a  state,  rights  of  persons  and  rights  of  property 
are  asserted  and  protected  by  rules  made  by  the  society  or  state. 
These  are  known  as  laws.  They  regulate  individual  action. 
They  prescribe  what  are  violations  of  these  laws,  and  ordain  tin- 
penalty  for  such  individual  acts.  These  acts  are  called  crimes. 

Are  all  acts  of  individuals  committed  against  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  crimes '{ 

No ;  there  are  some  acts  of  persons  which  are  more  hurtful 
to  society  than  others.  Those  acts  which  are  bad  in  them- 
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selves  differ  from  those  which  are  prohibited  by  the  law.  The 
former  are  crimes  of  a  high  grade ;  they  are  contrary  to  God's 
revealed  will  and  his  government  of  human  action.  The  latter 
are  offenses  which  are  to  be  repressed,  as  conventionally  venial. 
Murder  is  the  highest  grade;  obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tences is  of  the  class  of  offenses  prohibited,  for  the  better 
security  of  business. 

Are  crimes  and  offenses  to  be  punished  alike  ? 

No;  the  punishment  of  crime  is  based  on  the  enormity  of 
the  act,  and  its  purpose  is  deterrent,  punitive,  preventive,  and 
reformatory.  But  for  offenses,  the  punishment  is  correctional 
and  reformatory. 

How  is  punishment  to  be  determined  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  evokes  some  important  con- 
siderations. A  crime  is  committed  for  which  the  individual 
is  sentenced  to  punishment  in  a  prison.  That  is  the  awarded 
penalty  for  the  crime.  He  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  incar- 
cerated in  an  institution,  as  the  penalty  for  violation  of  law. 
The  punishment  and  the  penalty  are  not  one  and  the  same. 
It  will  not  so  be  regarded  by  thoughtful  men.  The  penalty  is 
the  declaration  of  the  law.  It  is  a  finality,  so  far  as  the  convict 
is  concerned.  His  sentence  is,  to  be  incarcerated  for  so  long 
a  time  in  a  prison.  That  penalty  is  not  the  punishment  he  is 
sentenced  to  receive.  Incarceration  is  the  condition  under  which 
he  is  to  receive  that  treatment  which  is  to  be  his  punishment. 
Then  to  decide  on  the  particular  treatment  of  this  individual 
during  incarceration  as  his  punishment,  requires  that  the  cause 
of  his  crime,  his  associations,  environment,  training,  instructions, 
'and  characteristics  should  be  ascertained.  It  would  be  blind 
stupidity  to  treat  all  convicts  alike,  for  such  treatment  would 
not  be  punishment  for  any  of  them.  Once  determine  his  moral, 
intellectual,  and  personal  weaknesses,  which  yield  to  the  force 
of  motives  and  will ;  then  apply  a  treatment  to  their  adjustment 
and  invigoration  of  the  ascertained  defects.  The  discipline 
reaching  this  end  is  the  punishment,  and  the  effect  sought  is 
reformation,  strengthening  the  man,  training,  instructing  him 
for  his  renewed  relations  with  society.  This  is  not  theory ;  it 
is  plain,  practical  common  sense. 
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Do  you  reject  capital  punishment  for  the  higher  grades  of 
crime  ? 

Certainly  not.  For  certain  crimes  —  murder,  arson,  and 
burglary,  and  obstructions  on  railroads,  in  which  life  is  lost 
or  put  in  peril,  and  permanent  injury  to  individuals  results  — 
the  penalty  should  be  death.  That  is  the  penalty,  not  the 
punishment.  In  these  cases,  this  penalty  is  demanded.  Such 
crimes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  those  violations  of  law  for  which 
punishment  should  be  applied. 

Then  you  think  there  is  a  moral  depravity  which  no  human 
efforts  can  redeem  ? 

Well,  society  in  these  cases  is  not  required  to  expend  its 
efforts  for  that  purpose.  Those  who  suffer  from  such  crimes 
have  our  sympathy.  Society  must  be  protected  against  them. 
Justice  is  not  a  sentiment,  it  is  a  duty.  God  has  taught  us  by 
his  dealings  with  the  Noahadic  state  of  mankind,  that  penalty  is 
absolutely  necessary.  When  he  said,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,"  he  asserted  the  human  power  of  human 
government.  That  government  put  our  Saviour  to  death. 
Therefore,  the  death  penalty  rests  on  the  very  highest  author- 
ity. Besides,  as  a  great  jurist  said,  "People  exclaim  against  the 
penalty  of  death ;  if  good  men  owe  their  life  to  society  as  a 
duty,  bad  men  owe  it  as  an  example."  That  senile  loquacious 
humanitarianism  which  sets  up  excuses  to  defeat  justice  is 
injurious  to  society,  because  it  is  in  many  cases  a  premium  for 
crime.  The  only  crime  that  now  is  most  likely  to  be  committed 
with  impunity  is  murder.  To  prevent  the  infliction  of  the  pen- 
alty, the  humanitarians  suggest  "drunk  or  crazy,"  as  a  plea  on 
the  trial  of  a  criminal.  Then  the  court  is  called  upon,  not  to 
try  the  indictment,  but  to  try  the  theories  of  experts  on  what  is 
called  mental  disease,  and  the  murderer  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
supposititious  hypotheses,  inferences,  and  theories  about  delu- 
sions, hallucinations,  the  amount  and  character  of  mental  power 
to  decide  on  acts  as  consequences  of  will  and  motive.  All  this 
time  society  is  without  a  word  spoken  for  its  security,  and  the 
wife,  children,  or  family  of  the  murdered  man  are  forgotten  in 
the  humanitarianism  that  is  devoted  to  this  wretch,  who  is  a 
murderer.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  and  a  crime  unto  death. 

Do  you  think  the  death  penalty  prevents  crime  '. 
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There  is  no  penalty  or  punishment  that  will  eradicate  crime 
from  human  nature.  It  is  hereditary,  the  result  of  the  social 
conditions,  the  lack  of  proper  training  and  instruction  of  the 
youth,  the  want  of  discipline  applied  to  the  young,  their  environ- 
ment, associations,  and  the  opportunities  for  absorbing  evil,'  free 
from  restraint  or  supervision*  Crime  is  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
vicious  social  influences.  So  long  as  they  exist,  so  long  will 
crime  exist. 

What  do  you  mean  by  social  influences? 

Heredity ;  the  taints  in  parents ;  the  impression  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  offspring  from  the  relations  and  evil  influences  of 
domestic  example  and  congenital  abuses ;  the  expression  of  self- 
ishness, greed;  the  false  estimate  of  right  and  wrong;  the  false 
conception  of  the  benefits  of  schools  devoted  to  superficial  teach- 
ing of  the  mind  and  ignoring  the  training  of  the  hand,  and 
rejecting  the  demand  for  instruction  in  mechanical  industries ; 
the  idleness  that  comes  from  the  enticements  of  lust;  the  effect 
of  parental  contention,  which  impairs  home  influences,  especially 
the  watchfulness  over  children  ;  the  unrestrained  depredations 
on  the  rights  of  individuals ;  the  weaknesses  in  popular  support 
of  the  enforcement  of  laws ;  the  procrastination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  the  developing  notion  that  labor  is  oppression, 
and  skilled  mechanical  knowledge  subjects  those  who  acquire  it 
to  servitude  ;  and  the  opinion  that  license  is  liberty,  and  free- 
dom ungoverned  will.  In  large  populations,  very  many  of  the 
youth  are  without  useful  training,  discipline,  oversight,  control, 
government,  and  needed  instruction.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
those  influences  always  operating  in  society,  constituting  a  larger 
or  smaller  class  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  constituents  of 
communities. 

How  do  you  propose  to  counteract  these  influences  ? 

There  are  two  methods,  —  prevention  and  reform. 

How  is  either  to  be  applied  ? 

If  society  has  the  authority  to  make  laws  for  its  welfare,  pro- 
tection, and  security,  that  authority  must  be  exerted  to  prevent 
what  it  is  forced  to  deal  with  when  it  exists. 

Is  that  within  the  power  of  the  state  ? 

Why  not '(  If  murder  is  to  be  punished  by  law,  can  not  the 
state  ordain  means  to  prevent  murder  2 
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But  the  act  can  be  punished  when  committed  ;  then  the 
crime  exists.  How  can  the  motive  and  intention  to  commit  the 
act  be  readied  by  preventive  legislation  ( 

The  intention  is  the  consequence  of  causes.  Motive  pre-exists 
intention.  Attack  the  causes.  Arson  is  a  crime.  Fires  destroy 
property,  and  often  life.  The  law  declares  that  certain  pre- 
ventive means  shall  be  adopted  to  prevent  fires.  Lessen  or 
counteract  the  inducements  to  commit  the  crime,  and  you  lessen 
crimes. 

Will  you  explain  the  process  you  suggest  by  which  pre- 
vention is  practical  ? 

When  the  youth  is  found  to  be  idle,  without  parental  manage- 
ment, inclined  to  be  vicious,  needing  some  government  to  direct 
him  in  a  better  line  of  life,  send  him  to  a  state  trade-school.  Do 
not  impose  on  him  the  badge  of  legal  condemnation  to  a  forced 
restraint  or  incarceration  in  a  penal  institution.  Give  the  youth 
the  benefits  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  mechanical  industry  and 
proper  mental  teachings.  Make  the  tie  that  holds  him  the  new- 
formed  desire  to  learn.  Train  him  for  life's  purpose.  Impress 
him  with  the  need  of  such  acquirements  as  will  render  him  able 
to  support  himself.  Nurse  his  awakenings  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  knowledges.  Let  these  schools  be  organized  on 
a  plain,  practical  basis.  Build  small  houses  or  homes  for  twenty 
inmates  for  each  home.  Let  those  assigned  to  each  house  have  a 
separate  bedroom.  Keep  it  clean.  Have  a  sitting-room  in  com- 
mon, let  them  cook  the  food  for  themselves,  and  provide  clothing, 
washing,  and  mending  only  for  each  boy.  Establish  workshops. 
Teach  trades  that  are  of  every-day  necessity,  —  horseshoeing, 
blacksmithingj  carpentering,  and  the  like.  Give  the  boys  lec- 
tures in  the  school-room  on  these  subjects.  Present  the  anatomy 
of  the  foot  of  the  animal,  and  how  it  should  be  treated  in  shoe- 
ing. Give  the  boys  care  of  stock.  Teach  farming,  propagation 
of  plants,  flowers,  cultivating  trees.  Have  no  locks,  bars,  or 
bolts.  Let  the  farm  be  t\vo  hundred  acres.  The  cost  will  l>e 
very  small,  compared  with  public  institutions,  either  penal  in- 
corrective.  If  they  run  away,  let  them  go.  Consign  to  these 
schools  only  those  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  incar- 
ceration. Bring  up  the  boys  in  the  position  as  pupils  by  the 
training  and  teaching  and  treatment  they  receive.  These  are 
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some  of  the  most  practical  preventive  measures.  If  the  boy 
is  too  bad  to  be  so  associated,  then  send  him  to  a  reformatory, 
where  restraint  is  the  basis  of  treatment.  Do  not  pauperize  or 
penalize,  if  hopefully  it  can  be  avoided. 

Is  not  this  plan  unlikely  to  reach  a  large  class  of  boys  who 
need  such  treatment  ( 

Try  it.  The  objections  that  are  presented  under  its  appli- 
cation can  be  remedied  as  they  occur.  Thus  the  system  can 
be  perfected.  The  effort  should  be  to  eradicate  the  defects  of 
character,  the  outcome  of  the  social  influences  which  have  pro- 
duced them.  Study  the  character  of  the  boy,  and  apply  the 
strengthening  alteratives  that  he  needs.  It  must  be  an  indi- 
vidual training.  It  must  be  ascertained  what  each  boy  requires, 
then  apply  the  required  treatment.  Take  the  cost  of  penal 
institutions  and  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  criminals, 
and  the  preventive  cost  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
punitive  cost.  Besides,  you  may  save  a  large  number  from 
criminal  lives.  Society  gains  both  ways.  It  may  not  be  an 
immediate  success ;  but  if  it  is  tried  in  the  spirit  which  alone 
should  operate  in  the  administration  of  such  schools,  it  will  grow 
to  be  a  great  public  benefit. 

You  proposed  to  treat  of  what  is  crime.  Will  you  say  some- 
thing on  that  subject  ? 

Crime  is  an  act,  the  result  of  anterior  existing  causes.  We 
have  described  some  of  these  causes.  The  law  describes  what 
acts  are  crimes,  and  ordains  the  punishment.  The  individual 
who  commits  a  crime  is  actuated  by  a  motive  that  is  almost 
always  money  gain.  Unwilling  to  work,  he  hopes  to  live  by 
depredations  on  society.  These  crimes  are  best  described  as 
those  of  the  passions, —  avarice,  greed,  self-indulgence,  living 
on  the  ability  to  get  money  without  detection,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  actual  or  artificial  wants.  This  constitutes  the  "crime- 
class"  in  large  communities.  Other  crimes  which  are  from 
the  same  motives,  or  from  a  desire  to  gratify  lust  or  the  allure- 
ments of  immoralities,  and  require  skill  and  knowledge  to  com- 
mit, can  best  be  described  as  "crimes  of  education."  Forgery, 
embezzlement,  false  pretenses,  false  book-keeping,  check-raising, 
counterfeiting,  and  the  like.  In  the  former  class,  temptation 
is  an  inherent  disposition  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  sudden,  and  sug- 
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gested  by  the  knowledge  how  to  commit  the  act  and  gain 
security,  without  considering  the  possibilities  of  detection  or 
over-sanguinely  expecting  to  avoid  it.  For  both  these  classes, 
incarceration  is  the  penalty.  The  method  of  administering  the 
penalty,  or  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  convict,  is  the 
punishment. 

Are  there  any  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice  which 
impair  the  effect  of  the  declaration  of  the  penalty  ?  Is  it  so  cer. 
tain  and  prompt  as  to  make  it  deterrent  as  well  as  preventive  ( 

Yes ;  many  and  most  serious  defects. 

Has  it  not  been  held  that  certain  punishment  for  crime  is 
more  important  than  severity  ? 

That  was  true  once.  Now  it  rarely  follows  the  commission 
of  crime. 

Murder  is  a  crime  that  is  committed  now  almost  with  im- 
punity, is  it  not  ? 

Murder  is  committed ;  the  guilty  is  arrested  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  procrastination  of  courts,  the  weaknesses  of  judges,  the 
superserviceable  interposition  of  mere  humanitarians,  the  lack  of 
willingness  of  jurors  to  perform  a  solemn  public  duty,  the  inter- 
ference of  what  is  called  "  conscience  "  to  relieve  decent  citizens 
from  serving  on  a  jury  to  try  the  murderer,  the  desire  of  the 
public  press  to  create  sensations  and  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity, 
the  willingness  to  postpone  the  trial  on  any  hardly  plausible 
excuse,  the  length  of  time  between  the  killing  and  the  trial, 
effacing  the  horror  at  the  act  which  it  occasioned  at  the  time  of 
its  commission,  the  publishing  all  sorts  of  fabricated  and  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  hero  of  the  crime,  the  most  disastrous 
effects  on  the  administration  of  justice  are  produced.  Then, 
again,  when  the  trial  comes  on,  it  is  now  almost  the  rule  to  plead 
as  a  defense  "drunk  or  crazy."  The  criminal  is  not  tried  for  his 
crime.  It  is  a  trial  of  the  elements  which  arc  introduced  to  pre- 
vent his  trial  for  the  crime.  Nobody  disputes  the  killing.  The 
effort  before  the  court  is  to  show  the  criminal  did  not  know,  and 
hence  is  not  responsible  for  the  act  that  resulted  in  the  muni  or. 
It  is  a  public  and  judicial  proclamation  of  a  premium  for  killing. 
if  the  slayer  did  not  know  he  killed. 

How  many  murders  have  been  committed  under  this  teach- 
ing how  to  do  it! 


The  defense  that  the  man  was  drunk  is  usual.  This  is  to 
reduce  the  killing  from  first  degree  to  second  degree,  or  to  man- 
slaughter. If  the  man  was  so  drunk  at  the  time  as  to  be  unable 
to  walk  about,  or  stupidly  drunk,  he  is  harmless.  If  he  can  go 
about,  if  the  act  showed  that  motive  existed,  that  will  was  oper- 
ative ;  if  the  act  was  the  consequence  of  sufficient  reason  to  com- 
mit it,  he  is  responsible  for  the  act,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  the 
result  of  a  sufficiently  clear  knowledge,  that  it  was  the  outcome 
of  a  reasonably  well-defined  intent.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
hung. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  plea  of  insanity.  After  the  arrest  for  the 
killing,  the  criminal  begins  to  prepare  for  the  plea  of  insanity. 
These  simulated  cases  are  now  almost  the  certain  effect  of  the 
procrastination  of  the  trial.  The  criminal  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  convict  for  murder.  He  knows  that  if  he  can  give  some  basis 
for  the  plea  of  insanity,  he  is  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  his 
crime.  He  begins  to  manufacture  this  basis.  Every  act  and 
word  is  published  in  the  papers.  All  the  humanitarians  flock  to 
see  the  poor  prisoner.  He  is  a  student  of  insane  acts,  and  how  to 
develop  insane  conditions.  It  is  a  wonder  he  is  not  taken  from 
prison,  and  elected  to  the  position  of  medical  expert  in  a  hos- 
pital for  mental  maladies.  He  has  proved  by  his  conduct  that 
he  understands  how  to  counterfeit  symptoms ;  he  intermits  illu- 
sions and  delusions  with  monomaniacal  outcries  and  physical 
force.  He  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  theories  can 
give,  and  puts  them  in  practice.  The  doctors  stand  aghast  at 
such  a  maniac.  They  write  learned  certificates ;  they  overwhelm 
the  jury  with  learned  words  signifying  nothing,  neither  intelligi- 
ble nor  important,  and  the  trial  before  the  court  fast  diverges 
into  trying  the  notions  of  the  experts,  and  the  convict  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  jury  find  that  they  know  less  than  nothing,  and, 
of  course,  agree  to  something ;  confounded  and  confused  by  the 
volume  of  words  they  have  heard,  what  else  could  be  expected  i 
So  the  farce  ends.  Then  the  court,  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance, 
sends  this  sane  wretch,  this  hypocrite,  to  a  state  prison,  from 
\\hicli  he  is  transferred  by  experts  on  insanity  to  a  lunatic 
hospital.  He  comes  back  to  society  some  day,  when  all  this  is 
forgotten.  The  tax-payers  of  the  county  are  tired  of  support- 
ing a  creature  wrho  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  hanged.  The 
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family  of  the  murdered  man  having  lost  their  support,  are  a 
charge  on  the  really  benevolent,  or  the  city  or  county,  and 
likely  become  paupers,  and  possibly  criminals.  So  that  the  cost 
to  society  of  saving  the  murderer's  life,  and  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  victim's  family,  is  a  burden  on  the  honest  labor  of  honest 
men.  No  wonder  crime  increases.  No  wonder  murder  is  com- 
mitted. Why  not  ?  Who  is  punished  ?  The  saving  of  the  life 
is  the  teaching  how  to  take  it. 

But  is  it  not  prudent  to  give  the  person  convicted  of  murder 
opportunity  to  produce  testimony  acquired  after  conviction,  to 
show,  if  possible,  a  mistake  as  to  his  guilt  or  as  to  his  identity  '. 

The  verdict  of  a  jury  that  convicts  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  in  our  day  is  rarely,  if  ever,  successfully  impeached. 
The  effect  of  procrastination  in  carrying  out  the  sentence  is 
disastrous  in  many  ways.  It  weakens  the  administration  of  the 
law,  encourages  crime,  and  imperils  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  citizen. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Many  months  ago,  a  venerable  and 
most  respected  Quaker  farmer,  in  an  eminently  respectable 
neighborhood,  was  killed  by  a  negro.  He  was  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  Immediately,  the  humanitarians  began 
efforts  to  save  the  poor  negro.  No  public  sympathy  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  family  of  the  murdered  citizen.  The  new 
trial  was  refused.  The  board  of  pardons  was  invaded  by  all 
kinds  of  applications  for  the  aid  of  the  prisoner.  The  governor 
respited  the  condemned  man,  to  let  a  hunt  be  made  for  some- 
body  who  it  was  said  killed  the  farmer.  A  sort  of  roving  com- 
mission was  authorized  by  the  pardon  board  to  find  out  the 
guilty  man.  This  was  a  sort  of  re-trial,  not  of  the  convict,  but 
of  the  commonwealth.  About  this  time,  another  murder  was 
committed,  not  far  from  the  place  of  the  first  crime.  A  man 
killed  another  farmer.  He  was  arrested  ;  of  course.  A  mur- 
derer was  convicted,  but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out ;  — 
has  not  been.  A  short  time  after  the  second  murder,  another 
negro  raped  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  near  the  place  of  these  two 
murders.  In  the  county  town  of  the  county  in  which  these 
crimes  were  committed,  negroes  have  committed  highway  rob- 
bery on  ladies  walking  on  the  streets  in  broad  daylight. 
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This  example  of  the  humanitarian  folly  in  the  first  case  will 
show  the  perils  of  this  modern  interference  with  justice.  Is 
this  not  an  answer  to  the  prudential  plea  yon  have  made  ? 

Do  you  know  the  given  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  mur- 
ders, and  how  many  persons  have  been  convicted  of  these 
crimes? 

No ;  we  have  not  seen  such  statistics. 

Well,  let  me  give  you  some,  with  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment. In  Mr.  Mills'  "Science  of  Politics"  he  asserts  that,  in 
1883,  there  were  1,696  murders,  and  one  in  seven  was  convicted. 
In  1884,  there  were  3,377  murders,  and  one  in  thirty-two  was 
convicted.  Mr.  Mills  cites  the  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  1885  as  his  reference. 

May  not  this  be  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  delayed  and 
defeated  justice  which  encourages  crime  ? 

Then  study  the  many  instances  in  which  its  truth  will  be 
proved. 

Are  there  so  many  cases  of  this  kind  as  you  intimate,  in  which 
the  judicial  tribunals  are  too  tender,  or,  rather,  willing  to  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  to  administer  the  law  ? 

Stop !  No  imputation  is  intended  on  our  courts ;  no,  not  at 
all.  It  is  the  strained  sympathy  for  the  criminal  that  necessarily 
affects  some  judges.  They  lose  sight  for  the  time  of  social  secur- 
ity and  safety,  and  the  unseen  and  unfelt  demand  of  society  for 
protection.  They  see  the  criminal,  and  hear  all  the  overflow  of 
words  of  counsel,  who  aim  to  make  notoriety  by  violent  efforts 
for  forensic  display.  It  has  an  effect ;  it  is  natural. 

But  surely  courts  can  not  be  imposed  on  by  these  methods '. 

But  they  are.  Tell  the  court  by  testimony  that  the  criminal 
was  drunk  when  he  committed  the  murder,  that  he  was  insane, 
and  press  the  defense  with  earnestness,  citing  decisions  of  sym- 
pathetic judges  imposed  on  before,  and  their  opinions  printed  in 
pretentious  reports  of  cases,  and  an  impression  is  made  that  will 
be  expressed  in  some  sort  for  the  advantage  of  the  defense.  You 
think  this  strange?  Well,  it  is.  But  courts  have  expressed 
some  peculiar  opinions.  Let  me  cite  one  or  two : 

In  the  highest  court  of  a  state,  it  was  said  that  the  instruction 
by  the  trial  judge,  that  the  jury  "  must  be  satisfied  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  the  act 
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was  committed,  *  *  *  is  too  stringent,  and  throws 
the  prisoner  upon  a  degree  of  proof  beyond  the  legal  measure  of 
his  defense.  That  measure  is  simply  proof  which  is  satisfactory, 
such  as  flows  fairly  from  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  A 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact  of  insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  sufficient  to  acquit  upon  a  defense  of  insanity."  A  new  trial 
was  ordered,  and  justice  was  delayed. 

In  another  case,  it  appears  that  the  trial  judge  told  the  jury 
that  "  the  law  presumes  sanity  when  an  act  is  done,  and  that  pre- 
sumption can  only  be  overthrown  by  clearly  preponderating 
evidence."  The  court  decided,  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  evi- 
dence be  so  conclusive  as  to  remove  all  doubt.  *  *  *  Evi- 
dence fairly  preponderating  is  sufficient."  A  new  trial  wa& 
given,  and  justice  delayed. 

Is  there  no  ground  for  some  of  the  suggestions  made  on  this 
most  important  subject  of  legal  premium  for  murder  by  the  — 
well,  let  me  call  it  by  the  most  gentle  term  —  inconsistency  of 
courts  ? 

Surely  there  are  some  instances  of  courts  giving  sound  teach- 
ings on  this  subject,  are  there  not  ? 

Oh,  yes,  there  are.  But  they  are  the  exceptions.  I  will  give 
one  that  is  remarkable  at  this  time,  when  good  criminal  law 
is  exceptional.  The  same  state  court,  in  1875,  said  :  u  The 
moment  a  great  crime  would  be  committed,  in  the  same  instant 
—  indeed,  often  before  —  would  preparation  begin  to  lay  ground 
to  doubt  the  sanity  of  the  perpetrator.  The  more  enormous  and 
horrible  the  crime,  the  less  credible,  by  reason  of  its  enormity, 
would  be  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  and  proportionally  weak 
would  be  the  required  proof  of  insanity  to  acquit  of  it.  Even 
now,  the  humanity  of  the  criminal  law  opens  many  doors  of 
escape  to  the  criminal.  Then  a  wider  door  would  be  opened  by 
the  doubtful  proof  of  insanity,  made  still  more  open  by  the 
timidity  of  jurors,  their  loose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment, and  their  common  error  that  the  punishment  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  finding  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  instead  of  the 
consequence  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself." 

Really,  it  does  appear  as  if  this  subject  should  be  turned 
"  inside  out,"  to  attract  attention. 
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You  said  at  the  opening  of  your  remarks,  that  you  would 
say  a  word  as  to  "  what  is  punishment  ? " 

Yes ;  if  you  will  not  be  wearied  at  what  has  been  already 
said. 

You  have  excited  our  interest,  and  therefore  we  wish  you 
would  follow  out  your  purpose. 

Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  some  of  the  evils  that 
prevent  the  prompt  and  certain  infliction  of  penalty  for  crime. 
Think  of  them.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  temporary  impres- 
sion. The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  one  more  em- 
phatic. Fully  consider  the  effects  of  those  evils  on  the  safety 
and  security  of  society.  Do  not  forget  that  laws  and  their 
administration  by  courts  are  the  concrete  philosophy  of  social 
organization.  God's  laws  for  human  government,  and  human 
l;i\vs  for  social  order,  are  not  violated  without  incurring  a 
revealed  or  ordained  penalty  or  punishment.  This  is  a  land- 
mark that  can  not  be  removed  by  any  modern  evolution  of  a 
higher  law  from  a  disordered  unrestful  agitation  of  morbid 
humanitarianism. 

Xow  for  a  few  thoughts  on  punishment. 

The  law  has  been  violated.  The  offender  has  been  tried  and 
sentenced.  The  law  has  been  vindicated,  and  its  penalty  de- 
clared. The  offender  is  sentenced  to  receive  the  penalty,  which 
is  incarceration  in  a  prison.  That  ends  the  course  of  the  law. 
It  stops  at  the  prison  door.  Society  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.  That  result  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  punishment  of  the  convict.  Incarcera- 
tion takes  the  convict  out  of  society.  He  is  harmless  there. 
S'ociety  is  protected  thus  far.  The  penalty  deters  others.  It 
asserts  the  power  of  the  law.  It  teaches  the  lesson  that  crime 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Society  asserts  its  right  to  repress, 
prevent,  and  inflict  penalties  for  violations  of  its  laws.  The 
punishment  to  be  applied  to  the  convict  must  have  aims, 
object,  purpose.  First,  it  should  be  ascertained  by  the  prison 
authority  what  treatment  of  the  convict  is  most  likely  to  reach 
the  result.  His  character,  crime-cause,  individuality,  history, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition,  the  motive  for  his  act, 
associations,  his  life  influences,  should  be  carefully  ascertained. 
Then  time  should  be  given  to  observe  the  effect  incarceration 
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produces  on  him.     From  this  knowledge,  it  is  next  to  be  deter- 
mined what  form  of  punishment  should  be  adopted. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  general  inexorable  rule 
should  apply  to  every  convict.  This  general  rule  ought  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  incarceration  of  every  convict.  To  make 
incarceration  punishment  is  wholly  to  ignore  the  character  of 
the  crime  and  the  criminal.  The  term  of  sentence  is  only  the 
measure  of  the  penalty.  Is  it  to  be  affirmed  that  congregat- 
ing convicts  in  a  shop,  and  working  them  for  profit,  is  punish- 
ment (  The  only  difference,  then,  between  a  factory,  or  any 
industrial  establishment,  and  a  prison  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
"  hands "  are  not  restrained  of  the  liberty  to  go  and  come,  and 
in  the  latter  they  are  incarcerated.  Is  this  punishment  ?  Do 
the  employes  of  the  factory  so  regard  it.  or  is  it  intended  so 
to  consider  it  ? 

But  should  not  the  convict  prison  be  self-supporting  by  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  ? 

Why?  Is  profit-making  out  of  convict  labor  punishment  for 
crime  ? 

No;  but  why  should  honest  labor  pay  "for  the  punishment  of 
criminals  ? 

Does  it  ?  The  trial-balance  of  the  accounts  of  convict  labor 
and  the  cost  to  honest  labor  of  the  crime-class  made  by  congre- 
gating all  convicts  in  association  has  never  yet  been  stated.  We 
doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  given  in  any  carefully-prepared  and 
reliable  statement.  Remember,  congregating  convicts  at  labor 
is  the  easiest  way  to  get  a  yearly  profit  account  for  the  prison. 
That  is  its  foremost  recommendation.  It  shows  so  well  at  the 
end  of  "  a  fiscal  year  "  of  a  prison.  Society  reads  the  amount 
of  profit  stated,  and  is  happy.  It  knows  only  that  tlu-  tigr.ivs 
are  given,  and  then  it  rejoices  that  the  prison  is  self  supporting. 

You  do  not  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  this  statement. 

Yes ;  faith  that  the  figures  as  published  are  given  by  the 
prison  book-keeper ;  but  no  faith  that  these  figures  represent 
the  credit  to  the  state  of  the  actual  cost  to  society  of  the  system 
of  congregate  convict  labor. 

The  system  is  a  false  one.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
united  toil  of  all  the  convicts  is  the  source  of  the  profit.  It  is 
rather  the  account  of  production,  and  the  money  obtained  from 
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the  sale  of  the  product,  however  produced,  not  solely  by  the 
convict's  toil,  but  also  by  the  work  of  machinery.  The  convict 
and  the  machine  work  together;  and  the  labor  of  the  man  is 
punishment,  and  the  labor  of  the  machine  is  proiit.  This  is  the 
sham  of  the  method. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  each  con- 
vict labors  with  his  hands.  His  hands  produce  his  share  of  the 
product.  His  individual  work  is  the  result  of  his  use  of  his 
hands  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  class ;  so  that  the  congregation 
of  convicts  in  a  shop  is  but  the  aggregation  of  individuals 
working  as  individuals  with  their  hands,  and  congregation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  production.  The  real  reason 
for  congregating  these  convicts  together  is  to  unite  their  labor 
with  machinery.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  congregate  convicts' 
labor  is  the  basis  of  prison  profit ! 

How  do  you  benefit  society  or  the  convict  by  any  such 
system  as  this  ?  Is  the  prisoner  made  better  ?  Is  he  subjected 
to  a  treatment  directed  to  his  preparation  for  an  honest  life 
on  restoring  him  to  society?  Has  his  crime-cause  been  ascer- 
tained, and  remedial,  reformatory,  or  strengthening  influence 
applied  to  change  his  course  in  life  ?  Has  he  been  made  self- 
trusting,  self-supporting  '(  Has  he  been  taught  that  his  indi- 
viduality and  self-respect  are  in  his  power  to  maintain  2 

Oh,  yes ;  do  you  not  know  that  a  chapel  and  Sunday  teach- 
ings, and  night-schools  are  in  all  these  congregate  prisons  \ 

Yes ;  that  is  all  so.  But  did  you  make  the  prisoner  learn  the 
use  of  tools  in  the  shop,  by  teaching  a  class  how  to  handle  a  saw, 
or  a  hatchet,  or  hammer  \  No,  no ;  each  prisoner  was  taught 
individually.  You  may  worship  in  a  congregation,  and  sing, 
and  listen  ;  but  how  is  all  this  to  be  addressed  to  each  individual, 
as  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  tools  in  the  shop  ?  You  agree  that 
individuals  must  be  taught  trades  as  individuals,  but  moral 
teaching  may  be  done  in  classes  or  masses.  It  is  at  least  incon- 
sistent, all  this,  and  either  proves  too  much  or  too  little.  In 
class  association,  all  its  members  degenerate.  Individualizing  is 
training  the  individual  for  his  own  benefit  only. 

Do  you  approve  of  keeping  convicts  in  idleness  while  in 
prison  ' 
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How  is  it  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  plan  ?  No,  by  no  means.  Each  convict  should  work  ; 
but  the  work  ought  only  to  be  made  part  of  the  punishment  as 
an  element  in  remedial  reformatory  training.  He  should  not, 
for  prison  profit,  or  with  machinery,  or  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  cost  of  the  machinery  used,  or  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  prison-plant,  be  worked  with  machinery  to  pay  the  debit 
account  of  prison  expenses,  and  call  that  punishment.  He 
should  be  taught  a  trade,  or  the  use  of  tools ;  hand-trained  and 
head-trained ;  so  instructed  that,  when  he  is  returned  to  society, 
he  has  the  means  at  his  own  command  for  self-support  without 
going  back  to  crime.  This  requires  that  his  individuality  should 
not  be  lost  in  a  class  of  convicts.  What  he  is  taught  must  be 
taught  to  him.  If  employed  with  a  gang  of  convicts  working 
in  unison  with  steam-run  machinery,  when  he  goes  out  of  prison 
he  takes  his  hands,  but  no  useful  knowledge.  He  can  not  take 
the  machinery  witli  which  he  has  been  associated  in  learning 
less  than  half  a  trade.  His  time  was  lost,  because  it  is  only  part 
of  a  business  which  he  was  taught  in  the  prison  workshop ;  and 
what  benefit  is  it  now  to  him  (  To  live  by  this  knowledge,  he 
must  go  into  a  manufactory  like  the  prison,  and  seek  work  with 
men  who  regard  it  as  brave  and  manly,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  some  irresponsible  power,  to  turn  him  off  because 
the  state  prison  was  the  shop  in  which  he  learned  the  little  he 
knows  of  the  business. 

Then  you  draw  a  distinction  between  applied  labor  in  gangs 
in  manufacturing  prisons,  and  labor  as  a  means  for  training, 
instructing,  and  reforming  the  convict  ( 

Certainly ;  a  most  marked  and  important  distinction. 

Will  you  explain  this '. 

I'll  try.  Look  at  the  number  of  persons  sent  to  prison  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write,  been  to  public 
schools,  and  who  were  idle  when  arrested.  Not  one  in  one  hun- 
dred ever  was  taught  a  trade,  had  parental  government,  \\a> 
subjected  to  proper  oversight,  or  was  restrained  by  any  proper 
method  from  following  his  own  will.  These  persons  were  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  manner  in 
which  they  obtained  money  to  gratify  their  desires  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  basis  of  crime.  Are  these  persons  to  be  left  to  the 
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sure  results  of  this  kind  of  life,  a  sentence  to  incarceration  for  a 
crime  I  If  not,  then  establish  practical  instrumentalities  to  pre- 
vent it, —  trade-schools,  trade-teachings,  moral  teachings.  After 
discovering  the  convicts'  latent  defects  of  character, —  the  weak- 
ness which,  unresisted,  left  men  the  prey  of  temptations, —  the 
life  they  led,  and  the  associations  with  which  they  consorted, 
then  administer  the  best  strengthening,  vitalizing  remedial 
agencies.  Let  labor  be  the  most  prominent,  because  the  most 
certain  to  form,  elevate,  build  up,  establish  a  self-consciousness 
of  self-respect.  This  is  the  first  important  step  to  reformation. 
"What  can  the  mind  do  without  the  hand  for  the  benefit  of 
society  ? 

To  instruct,  teaching  the  mind  is  necessary ;  but  teaching  the 
hand  is  equally  as  important.  When  institutions  for  instructing 
the  youth  shall  accept  the  truth  that  hand-training  is  as  essential 
as  mind-teaching  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  give  diplo- 
mas for  proficiency  in  both,  then  labor  will  assume  its  proper 
dignified  and  respected  position.  There  will  be  less  crime ;  the 
state  will  save  money  now  spent  for  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal laws  and  the  incarceration  and  degradation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  in  state  manufactories  called  congregate  prisons. 
If  you  doubt,  try  it.  Why  not? 

Bear  in  mind  that  congregate  prisons,  manufactories  for 
profit,  where  convicts  are  associated  in  gangs  at  work,  make 
criminals.  These  establishments  manufacture  the  crime-flags. 
That  class  costs  more  than  it  earns.* 

Do  you  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
"  intermediate  sentence  "  plan  and  qualified  discharge  of  prison- 
ers before  expiration  of  their  sentence,  subject  to  oversight  of 
the  prison  authorities,  will  be  a  judicious  reform  in  congregate 
prison  management '. 

*The  number  of  persons  which  constitute  this  crime-class  is  not  accurately 
known.  It  is  not  to  be  stated  with  any  certainty.  The  best  judgment  that  can 
be  made  fixes  the  number  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  800.  The  city  of  New- 
York  declines  to  furnish  either  a  judgment,  or  any  other  information  on  the 
question.  It  may  be  that  the  number  is  so  alarmingly  large  as  to  cause  hesi- 
tation even  to  estimate  it.  Very  likely,  the  number  will  reach  20,000  persons. 
Boston  has  no  reply  to  make  to  the  inquiry. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  prevention  of  crime  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  convicts  incarcerated  in  prisons  should  give  attention  to  the  results 
of  any  method  of  improvement  which  is  likely  to  make  criminals.     It  might  be 
one  test  of  the  defects  of  any  system  which  tends  to  create  a  crime-class. 
12 
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No ;  I  do  not.  This  plan  is  likely  to  be  most  disadvanta- 
geous, both  to  society  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

Why  so  ? 

Well,  let  me  show  you  some  objections.  As  has  been  before 
said:  "This  arrangement  discharges  the  criminal  from  prison, 
and  subjects  him  to  an  oversight  which  has  no  practical  advan- 
tage. He  may  leave  the  state  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
thus  destroy  the  control  over  him  of  its  authorities.  If  he  com- 
mits a  crime  in  any  other  state,  he  is  amenable  to  its  laws.  If 
he  behaves  badly  in  such  state,  how  is  he  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  prison  ?  He  is  not  '  a  fugitive  from  justice '  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  federal  constitution  and  laws  for  rendition.  Bad 
behavior  per  se  is  not  a  crime ;  therefore,  he  could  only  be 
claimed  for  violating  the  condition  on  which  he  obtained  his 
discharge,  or  regained  his  liberty.  It  would  be  a  violent  con- 
struction of  that  condition  which  made  it  a  crime  in  another 
state.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  principle  to  adopt,  that  sub- 
jected the  personal  liberty  of  even  a  bad  man  to  the  caprice 
of  a  judgment  without  either  a  legal  investigation  or  a  legal 
trial.  However  such  a  scheme  might  be  considered  in  a  mo- 
narchical or  military  government,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  approved 
where  personal  liberty  has  cost  so  much  to  establish  as  a  per- 
sonal right.  Be  that  as  it  may,  among  the.  states  and  the  United 
States  it  is  impracticable,  without  destroying  in  great  part  the 
principles  on  which  our  political  system  is  founded.  Conditional 
liberty  is  neither  imprisonment  nor  freedom.  Besides,  there 
are  other  grave  considerations  worthy  of  notice." 

It  is  not  probable  that  it  can  be  wisely,  judiciously,  and 
impartially  administered.  Favoritism,  undue  influences,  possibly 
political  motives,  misrepresentations,  lack  of  thorough  examina- 
tion of  cases,  are  elements  that  are  so  naturally  insatiable  that 
they  will  appear  even  if  protested  against  as  effective  on  prison 
authorities.  The  convict  who  has  claims,  crime-class  associates, 
interested  friends,  or  possessed  of  "influence,''  will  be  persist- 
ently presented  for  discharge.  Efforts  of  various  kinds  will  bo 
made  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  discharging  power.  Petitions, 
intercessions,  personal  appeals,  will  be  addressed  to  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  prison,  and  to  each  official  individually. 
Lawyers  will  plead ;  what  is  styled  "  evidence  "  will  be  brought 
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forward  at  hearings  in  these  cases,  till  these  continuous  efforts 
for,  in  all  probability,  the  very  least  meritorious  convict  will 
at  last  succeed.  The  young  first-offender,  friendless  and  un- 
known, (and  he  may  be  worthy  of  his  liberty,)  will  remain 
unnoticed,  because  no  man  is  interested  to  press  his  case.  This 
is  reasonably  certain.  It  is  naturally  so  to  be. 

Besides,  every  prison  board  of  managers  will  then  in  fact 
exercise  the  "  pardoning  power."  It  is  too  much  responsibility 
to  be  intrusted  to  a  board  of  men  who  are  inexperienced  in 
the  exercise  of  such  authority,  or  more  or  less  impressible,  at 
least  unwilling  to  resist  the  pertinacity  of  application.  It  is 
not  strange.  Courts  are  subjected  to  such  influences.  A  convict 
is  sentenced  to  prison,  and  he  hardly  arrives  there  when  the 
court  is  beset  with  friends  of  the  "  poor  convict "  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  term  of  sentence.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  order 
reducing  the  term  to  be  received  at  the  prison  before  the 
prisoner  begins  to  realize  that  he  is  imprisoned  for  a  crime. 
Society  has  thus  to  suffer,  while  the  violators  of  law  are  only 
favored. 

Are  there  not  cases  in  which  the  discharge  from  incarceration 
before  the  expiration  of  sentence  would  benefit  both  society  and 
the  convict  ? 

Yes ;  certainly.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
effects  of  incarceration  know  that  such  cases  exist.  Courts 
sentence  convicted  persons  without  a  full  investigation  of  their 
cause  of  crime,  environments,  and  their  characteristics.  The 
basis  of  the  term  imposed  is  only  established  by  the  evidence 
of  the  crime  at  the  trial.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  true 
criterion.  When  the  prison  authority,  under  the  "Individual 
Treatment  System"  examines  the  convict  after  he  is  received 
into  the  prison,  learns  his  history,  discovers  why  he  violated 
the  law,  his  defects  of  character,  the  impressions  made  on 
him  by  incarceration,  his  mental  capacity,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  apply  the  best  means  for  his  reformation,  or  to  fit  him  for 
rehabilitation  with  society  by  trade  knowledge  or  by  mental 
instruction,  and  tries  thus  to  strengthen  his  moral  force  and 
excite  his  self-respect  and  stimulate  confidence  in  his  own  efforts, 
then,  and  only  then,  is  it  possible  to  know  if  his  liberty  should 
be  fully  given  to  him. 
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When  this  judgment  is  assured,  after  careful  observation 
based  on  long  experience,  it  may  be  the  prisoner  should  be 
liberated.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  should  only  apply 
to  young  first-offenders.  The  prison  authorities  should  by  law 
be  empowered  in  these  cases  to  apply  to  the  court  which  sen- 
tenced the  prisoner  for  a  final  commutation  of  his  sentence. 
This  application  should  be  substantiated  by  the  affidavits  of  the 
prison  authority  as  to  the  case.  This  affidavit  should  assert 
without  qualification  that  it  is  made  by  the  prison  managers 
of  their  own  volition ;  that  no  application,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, has  been  made  to  them  by  the  friends  of  the  prisoner. 
If  such  application  is  made,  it  should  be  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  application  to  the  court.  This  is  the  plan  which,  if  adopted, 
might  be  of  value  to  society  and  the  convict.  To  such  a  plan 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  serious  objection. 

What  you  say  may  be  important,  but  is  it  not  at  best  only 
theoretical?  What  practical  basis  have  you  on  which  you  can 
confidently  rest  your  opinion  ? 

Did  any  one  ever  build  a  house  and  complete  .it,  before 
he  studied  the  plan  and  investigated  all  the  means  to  be 
employed,  that  success  should  be  the  result  in  his  enterprise  ( 
On  the  contrary,  plans,  or  if  you  choose,  theories,  are  first 
carefully  considered.  The  determination  which  is  best  is  the 
consequence  of  such  thoughtful  consideration.  The  principles 
which  belong  to  the  subject  are  tested  by  the  knowledge  gained 
from  experience.  That  which  is  regarded  as  reasonably  and 
practically  most  likely  to  secure  success  is  tried.  If  there  is 
no  insurmountable  objection,  the  work  is  begun.  This  is  all 
that  is  here  claimed. 

Well,  others  who  differ  from  your  views  make  a  like  claim 
on  the  same  basis  you  suggest. 

If  so  be,  then  the  greater  necessity  of  trying  this  plan. 
Those  who  you  say  differ  from  me  have  had  their  plan  tried  ; 
do  you  say  it  is  a  success  ? 

No.  We  do  not  say  it  is  a  success,  but  it  is  suggested  as 
the  best  attainable. 

Yes,  because  you  will  not  earnestly  try  to  obtain  a  better.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  a  better  system  is  needed,  and  possibly  this  is 
so,  then  the  fact  that  no  persistent  effort  to  secure  it  receives 
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encouragement,  proves  the  lack  of  intelligent,  unselfish,  disin- 
terested, unprejudiced  interest  to  make  the  courageous  attempt. 

Is  it  the  cost  that  prevents  such  an  attempt  ? 

No,  not  that ;  but  rather  because  the  present  system  is  admin- 
istered by  force,  and  animal  power  is  cheaper  than  mental 
capacity.  And,  again,  so  long  as  partisan  political  influence 
controls  the  administration  of  penal  institutions,  one  motive  for 
continuing  the  present  system  is  to  preserve  that  influence  from 
destruction.  Properly  to  apply  the  plan  herein  suggested,  as  is 
plainly  shown,  demands  educated,  trained,  taught,  competent 
officers.  This  class  is  not  usually  found  among  those  selected 
under  positive  partisan  domination.  On  the  contrary,  the  offi- 
cers should  be  capable,  thoroughly  trained,  as  all  should  be 
who  seek  to  make  a  vocation  to  which  they  may  devote  them- 
selves. Physicians,  lawyers,  professional  men,  those  who  enter 
the  army  and  navy,  professors,  nurses,  who  expect  to  obtain  a 
position  in  their  several  vocations,  are  specially  taught.  Why 
should  not  men  who  have  to  administer  the  important  duties  of 
great  institutions  which  are  established  to  restore  to  society  those 
under  their  care,  reformed,  or  at  least  less  likely  to  imperil  per- 
sonal rights  and  public  security  on  their  return  to  society,  be 
likewise  instructed  for  their  vocation  ? 

Do  you  think  that  efforts  to  reach  a  reformation  of  convicts 
are  likely  to  be  successful  ? 

Yes ;  likely  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases ;  but  the  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  that  end. 

It  is  to  test  the  best  method  of  punishment  during  incarcera- 
tion that  this  plan  is  suggested. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  begin  :  Turn  present  systems  inside 
out,  and  discover  what  is  bad,  and  how  to  get  that  which  is  best. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  HAMILTON  D. 
WKY,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  New  York  State  (Elmira)  Reform- 
atory. 

A    PLEA    FOR    PHYSICAL    TRAINING    OF    YOUTHFUL    CRIMINALS. 

The  study  of  the  criminal,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
criminology,  has  added  another  division  to  the  broad  science  of 
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anthropology,  with  the  result  of  the  classification  of  the  criminal 
as  a  distinct  type  of  the  human  species. 

Exception  is  to  be  made,  however,  of  those  whom  the  French 
term  "  criminals  of  occasion,"  who,  tripping  once  or  twice  upon 
some  moral  stumbling-block,  subsequently  recover  themselves, 
since  almost  any  one  under  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances  may 
become  a  criminal. 

As  the  result  of  their  mental  and  moral  organization,  there 
are  a  certain  number  who  will  always  be  criminal  in  instinct  and 
act ;  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  investigations, 
having  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  an  anatomical  basis  of 
crime, —  a  criminal  brain. 

There  are  those  who  affirm  that  this  has  already  been  done ; 
and  another  class  of  observers  who,  while  their  views  incline  this 
way,  refrain  from  committing  themselves,  upon  the  ground  of 
not  proven.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most  pronounced  is  Bene- 
dikt,  who  prefaces  his  work,  Anatomical  Studies  upon  Brains 
of  Criminals,  with  the  tenet  of  Erasistrates,  "  That  man  thinks, 
feels,  desires,  and  acts  according  to  the  anatomical  construction 
and  physiological  development  of  his  brain ; "  adding,  "  An 
inability  to  restrain  themselves  from  the  repetition  of  a  crime, 
notwithstanding  a  full  appreciation  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
law  (society,)  and  a  lack  of  the  sentiment  of  wrong  through  a 
clear  perception  of  it,  constitutes  the  two  principal  psychological 
characteristics  of  that  class  to  which  belong  more  than  one-half 
of  condemned  criminals." 

The  proposition  of  Benedikt  is  :  "  The  brains  of  criminals 
exhibit  a  deviation  from  the  normal  type,  and  criminals  are 
to  be  viewed  as  an  anthropological  variety  of  their  species,  at 
least  amongst  the  cultured  races."  *  He  regards  the  criminal 
as  a  burdened  individual,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  crime 
as  his  next  blood  kin,  the  epileptic,  and  his  cousin,  the  idiot, 
have  to  their  encephalopathic  condition  and  its  results. 

The  second,  or  more  conservative,  class  of  observers  opine 
that  the  average  criminal  is  hampered  by  a  defective  organi- 
zation, especially  as  it  relates  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
with  a  greater  or  less  deficiency  in  moral  sense,  due  to  heredity 
;in<l  atavistic  in  character,  or  to  environment  and  criminal  sur- 

*  Brains  of  Criminals.     Muritz  Benedikt;  1881. 
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roundings  that  in  time  blunt  or  destroy  the  moral  nature,  pro- 
ducing de  novo  an  original  criminal,  who  in  turn  transmits  his 
irregular  tendencies  to  his  progeny. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  cerebral  anatomist  to  demonstrate 
that  the  brains  of  criminals  are  distinctive,  that  there  is  a 
criminal  type,  before  the  anatomical  basis  of  crime  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  entirety. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  from  the  study 
of  fissures  and  gyres  alone  that  an  absolutely  fixed  type  of 
criminal  brain  can  be  determined,  although  a  consideration  of 
the  asymmetrical  and  atypically  asymmetrical  brain  is  not  to 
be  ignored ;  but  the  more  perfect  studies  must  go  deeper  and 
further  than  this  considering  the  depth  of  fissures,  thickness 
of  gray  matter,  and  quality  of  tissue.* 

He  whose  duties  bring  him  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
criminal  comes  to  recognize  certain  peculiarities  of  mind  and 
body  that  characterize  those  who  are  of  the  criminal  class ;  the 
latter  seemingly  being  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward abbreviation :  an  anomaly  of  the  mind,  the  brain,  and 
nervous  system.  These  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted  alike, 
though  in  varying  degree,  in  the  thief  and  thug  gathered  in 
from  city  slums  and  haunts  of  vice,  and  the  offender  who  has 
enjoyed  a  social  status  and  acquainted  with  the  amenities  of 
a  gentle  life.  Generally,  he  is  undersized,  his  weight  being 
disproportionate  to  his  height,  with  a  tendency  to  flat-footedness. 
He  is  coarse  in  fiber  and  heavy  in  his  movements,  lacking  an- 
atomical symmetry  and  beauty.  The  head  is  markedly  asym- 
metrical, with  the  facial  lines  coarse  and  hard,  characteristic  of 
a  degenerative  physiognomy.  Among  the  eight  hundred  in- 
mates of  the  Elmira  reformatory,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
one-half  dozen  who  approach,  or  even  approximate,  the  physical 
proportions  of  the  typical  man,  according  to  the  scale  of  Dr. 
Sargent. 

The  mind  and  nervous  system  of  the  criminal  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  body  in  its  abbreviation.  His  characteristics  of 
character  are  peculiar  and  marked,  being  admirably  described 
by  Francis  Galton,  in  Inquiry  !itt<>  Human  Faculty.\  David 

*  Study  of  the  Brains  of  Paranoiacs,  Criminals,  Idiots,  and  Negroes.  Charles 
K.  Mills,  M.D.;  1886. 

f  Inquiry  into  Human  Faculty.     Francis  Galton;  1881. 
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said  in  his  haste,  all  men  are  liars.  Had  he  had  knowledge  of 
the  criminal  type,  he  could  have  expressed  himself  with  equal 
emphasis  and  after  due  deliberation. 

Considering  the  criminal  to  be  sui  generis,  and  by  criminal  I 
refer  to  the  average  convict  "  doing  time "  in  our  prisons,  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much,  nor  is  it  contrary  to  science,  to  conclude 
that  the  physical  man-criminal,  robbed  of  his  fair  proportions,  is 
the  index  of  a  degenerated  cerebral  architecture  that  found  its 
expression  in  crime.  Mr.  Galton  writes :  "  It  is  unhappily  a 
fact  that  fairly  distinct  types  of  criminals  breeding  true  to  their 
kind  have  become  established,  and  are  one  of  the  saddest  disfig- 
urements of  modern  civilization." 

The  tendency  in  the  past  of  the  philanthropically  inclined,  in 
dealing  with  the  criminal  and  overcoming  his  abnormal  inclina- 
tions and  practices,  has  been  largely  through  appeals  to  his  better 
nature,  and  playing  upon  his  emotions.  Owing  to  the  change- 
ableness  of  his  moods,  (and  I  am  speaking  of  the  youthful  delin- 
quent,) his  last  impressions  efface  those  that  preceded  them,  and 
will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  their  successors  of  to-morrow. 
He  readily  responds  to  the  excitement  of  the  passing  hour ;  and 
as  the  strings  are  played  upon  that  move  his  feelings,  he  answers 
to  the  stimulus,  expressing  contrition  for  the  past  and  hopes  for 
a  better  future,  if  this  he  sees  is  desired,  or  repents  and  expe- 
riences a  religious  sentiment,  a  pardon's  worth,  if  it  will  secure 
him  prison  favors  or  a  release. 

The  volatility  of  his  nature  and  unstableness  of  mind  are  such 
that  all  efforts  to  readjust  him,  made  through  the  emotions,  end 
in  disappointment  to  the  worker,  subsequently  furnishing  merri- 
ment and  amusement  to  the  subject;  and  the  player  is  played 
upon  in  turn.  Good  and  healthy  sentiments  can  not  originate  in 
a  morbid  mind  that  has  found  its  expression  in  crime,  whose 
dwelling-place  is  a  stunted  frame,  healthy  only  so  far  as  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  merely  animal  life  are  concerned. 
The  educational  methods  of  the  past  commonly  in  vogue  have 
been  to  train  the  mind  and  special  senses,  with  a  confidence  con- 
ceived in  ignorance  that  the  body  needed  no  other  attention  than 
food  sufficient  to  supply  it  with  needed  energy,  the  setting  aside 
of  certain  hours  for  sleep,  and  clothing  to  protect  it  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  The  popular  opinion  has  been,  that  the 
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brain  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  muscle,  and  muscle  at  the 
expense  of  brain ;  that  a  man  can  not  excel  in  both  at  the  same 
time.  The  law  of  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  organs 
has  been  overlooked,  and  the  mind  —  the  brain  —  has  been  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  physical  deterioration.  The  body  dete- 
riorates, not  because  it  is  a  part  of  nature's  scheme  it  should  do 
so  under  intellectual  growth,  but  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
it  has  received,  and  violation  of  certain  inexorable  laws.  Plato 
said,  "To  train  the  mind  and  neglect  the  body  is  to  produce 
a  cripple."  The  pedagogue  has  considered  body  and  mind  as 
a  duality  instead  of  a  unity;  and  the  physical  basis  of  brain 
work  has  been  overlooked. 

In  the  training  of  an  abnormal  mind,  be  it  criminal  or  other- 
wise, (and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  criminal  mind  is  not 
normal,)  the  most  approved  methods  of  education  should  be 
employed.  In  the  training  of  defective  minds,  minds  in  defec- 
tive or  poorly  developed  bodies,  the  body  should  first  be  brought 
to  the  highest  attainable  "degree  of  perfection.  Proper  food, 
regular  hours  for  sleep,  sanitary  surroundings,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  habits  that  stunt  the  body  and  blunt  the  mind,  as 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  narcotics,  are  not  enough.  Physical 
training,  physical  culture  is  indicated. 

In  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  humane  sentiment  abroad 
throughout  the  land,  the  state  has  erected  and  maintains  costlv 
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buildings  for  the  insane;  provides  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
the  dumb,  the  blind  and  feeble-minded ;  and  seeks  to  correct 
their  defects  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  Its  criminal  wards 
it  secludes,  utilizes  their  labor,  ministers  to  their  necessities  if 
they  become  sick ;  but  beyond  this,  fails  to  take  cognizance  of 
their  physical  state. 

The  defective  body,  the  habitation  of  the  imperfect  mind,  is 
considered  only  as  it  may  become  necessary  to  prop  it  up  to  pre- 
vent decline  or  dissolution.  Physical  training,  as  an  end  to 
cerebral  activity  and  mental  increase,  or  to  promote  body  growth 
and  conformity  to  better  types  of  the  merely  physical  man,  is 
not  yet  included  in  the  prison  curriculum. 

But  I  fancy  some  one  says,  why  train  the  criminal  in  athletics, 
when  the  common  round  of  daily  task  will  suffice  to  furnish  him 
with  needful  exercise  (  I  answer,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  dull 
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minds  in  inert  bodies  to  whom  the  task  of  shop  is  automatic 
drudgery ;  who,  without  bodily  improvement  and  mental  quick- 
ening, will  all  their  lives  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

Athletics  and  physical  training  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
The  former  implies  and  is  a  specialty  of  the  latter,  and  finds  its 
expression  in  boxing,  rowing,  and  the  field  sports,  as  base  and 
foot-ball,  tennis,  and  sprint  running, —  sports  that  develop  only 
certain  muscles,  largely  those  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  or 
where  the  upper  limbs  and  trunk  are  employed,  those  of  the 
right  side;  —  and  entered  into  in  a  measure  for  the  excitement 
that  follows  their  public  exhibition  and  the  distinction  attaching 
to  the  participant.  Physical  training,  in  its  most  literal  sense, 
is  the  cultivation  of  organic  perfection  of  the  human  body  in  its 
entirety,  and  an  approximation  to  the  physical  proportions  of  a 
typical  man.  It  is  the  correction  of  disparities,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  adaptation  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  parts. 
Archibald  Maclaren,  than  whom  no  one  ever  did  more  to  sepa- 
rate physical  education  from  athletism  and  the  taint  of  profes- 
sionalism, wrote:  "Brute  force,  brute  strength,  are  terms  we 
constantly  hear  used,  despisingly,  of  bodily  power,  when  it  is 
designed  to  contrast  it  with  mental  ability ;  just  as  we  hear  the 
holder  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  possessor  of  opposite  acquire- 
ments, talk  sneeringly  of  the  'mere  scholar.'  But  they  who 
speak  thus  err  equally  in  their  praise  and  in  their  blame.  They 
seek  to  sever  what  were  bound  together  in  their  very  planning, 
if  one  may  so  speak  on  such  a  subject,  of  a  living  man ;  they 
disunite  them,  and  then  complain  that  the  dissevered  halves  are 
of  unequal  value;  they  take  the  one  and  cultivate  it  exclusively . 
and  neglect  the  other  exclusively,  and  then  make  comparisons 
between  them;  forgetting  that  their  fitness  each  for  the  other 
lay  in  the  fair  nurture  of  both,  and  in  their  mutual  cultiva- 
tion." * 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  a  class  of  criminal  dullards  and 
illiterates,  —  a  class  where  seemingly  body  and  mind,  instead  of 
acting  reciprocally  and  for  mutual  benefit,  have  operated  as  a 
drag  the  one  upon  the  other.  Prison  methods  of  the  past  have 
accomplished  with  such  little  more  than  a  specified  number 

•Physical  Education.     Archibald  Maclaren;  Oxford,  1885. 
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of  hours  of  work  per  day,  and  the  observance  of  certain  rules 
of  government.  I  am  here  to-day  to  bespeak  a  different  treat- 
ment for  this  class  of  unfortunates, —  a  recognition  of  physical 
training  as  a  factor  in  mental  and  moral  growth. 

The  physical  culture  of  these  behind-hand  ones  should  be 
undertaken  during  the  period  of  bodily  growth,  when  every 
organ,  limb,  and  tissue  is  in  plastic  state,  changing  and  capable 
of  being  changed.  A  systematic  and  rational  education  of  the 
body  causes  improved  blood  to  take  the  place  of  poor  and  viti- 
ated, enabling  the  various  organs  to  perform  more  and  better 
work,  begetting  strong  limbs  and  a  shapely  frame.  The  physi- 
cal reconstruction  of  these  dullards  and  sluggards  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  muscle  and  brain.  It 
is  the  modification  and  changing  to  a  better  form  a  frame  handi- 
capped by  the  transmission  of  criminal  tendencies,  or  stunted 
and  embarrassed  in  its  growth  by  vicious  habits  and  surround- 
ings that  finally  found  expression  in  crime.  That  physical 
training  has  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  scheme  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  class  of  defects,  I  believe  to  be  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  physiology  have  either  been  lost  sight  of  or 
ignored ;  and  the  mental  side  of  the  question  of  their  readjust- 
ment obscured  and  hid  the  physical.  "Mind  and  body  should 
be  viewed  as  the  two  well-fitting  halves  of  a  perfect  whole, 
designed  in  true  accord  mutually  to  sustain  and  support  each 
other."  Physical  education,  looking  to  mental  quickening,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiology.  Mental  development 
and  culture,  ignoring  the  fact  of  a  physical  basis,  soon  resolves 
itself  into  a  study  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy. 

Says  Dr.  Sargent :  "  I  hold  that  it  (symmetry  of  form)  has 
not  only  a  moral  significance,  but  also  a  physiological  signific- 
ance; and  that  the  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  body  have 
a  direct  dynamic  relation  to  all  the  vital  organs,  and  appreciably 
influence  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system."  : 

The  performance  of  gymnastic  feats  and  tricks  is  neither 
desired  nor  aimed  at.  The  object  of  physical  training  is  not  to 
make  these  men  strong,  as  much  as  to  make  them  healthy  and 
enduring.  While  desirable,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
special  quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  work  of  physical 

*  Scribner's  Magazine ;  July,  1887. 
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training  in  prisons.  The  main  corridor,  if  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, will  answer  every  purpose ;  and  the  developing  appar- 
atus required  can  be  placed  against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  become 
an  obstruction,  or  interfere  with  the  passage  of  prisoners  to  and 
from  the  shops. 

Free  movements  —  those  performed  without  the  aid  of  ap- 
paratus,—  serve  a  purpose,  a  preliminary  setting-up,  as  many 
criminal  illiterates  are  so  densely  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to  tell 
the  right  hand  from  the  left.  It  is  not  by  means  of  the  most 
elaborate  apparatus  that  the  greatest  results  are  obtained. 

By  free  movements  and  dumb-bell  exercises,  I  was  able  to 
,  quicken  eleven  dullards,  so  that  they  obtained  an  average  mark- 
ing in  school  of  seventy-four  per  cent  during  the  five  months 
I  had  them  in  charge,  as  against  forty-five  per  cent  for  the 
preceding  five  months;  and  what  is  still  better,  upon  the  giving 
up  of  the  class,  and  the  return  of  all  to  shop  work  and  routine 
prison  life,  they  maintained  themselves  at  seventy-one  per  cent 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  without  falling  back  to  their  former 
state  of  inertia  and  an  average  of  forty-five  per  cent. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  reformatory,-  the  greatest 
physical  deficiency  and  least  resistive  power  are  found  in  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  Pigeon-breasts,  and  imperfectly  devel- 
oped chests  and  stooping  shoulders  abound.  During  a  period 
of  eight  years,  with  twenty-six  deaths,  thirteen,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
were  from  diseases  of  the  chest,  not  including  affections  of  the 
heart.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  after  a  series  of  moral 
ups  and  downs  incident  to  mastery  of  the  lesson  of  self-control, 
it  has  seemed  as  if  physical  deterioration  occurred  coincident 
with  moral  and  mental  awakening.  This  physical  decline  can 
not  be  charged  to  local  surroundings,  but  is  rather  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invariable  law  of  nature,  that  the  strength  of  the 
weakest  part  determines  the  strength  of  the  whole.  The  mental 
and  moral  struggle  but  brought  to  light  the  latent  weakness 
of  the  physical  man.  Had  it  been  possible  for  these  young 
men  and  boys  to  have  received  physical  education  early  in  life, 
their  bodies  would  not  have  failed  them  at  the  time  of  mental 
development. 

Our  reformatories,  houses  of  refuge  and  correction,  and 
orphan  asylums  are  the  schools  in  which  a  class  not  nuincrically 
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si i uill,  if  physically  so,  are  receiving  their  education.  These 
children  of  the  public  are  greatly  in  arrears  physically,  due  to 
conditions  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for;  but  if  properly 
treated,  possess  capacity  for  improvement  in  comparison  with 
their  requirements.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  train  them  in  habits 
of  industry,  with  attention  to  mental  and  moral  needs ;  but  of 
paramount  importance  is  the  systematic  culture  of  the  body ; 
that  is,  exercise  and  training  most  suitable  for  individual  re- 
quirements, systematized  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  a  competent  teacher.  The  actual  demands  of  such  a  course 
need  not  interfere  with  the  routine  and  discipline  of  any  insti- 
tution. Four  lessons  a  week  of  a-half  hour  each,  continued 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  will  cause  the  caved -in  abdomen, 
the  half-used  lungs,  the  pipe-stem  legs  and  arms  to  match,  the 
pimply  and  unhealthy  skin,  to  all  recede  before  the  evolution 
of  the  vigorous  body,  well-built  and  self-confident,  whose  brain 
is  fed  by  rich  life-giving  blood. 

The  reply  to  Maclaren  of  the  soldier  who  had  passed  through 
a  brief  course  of  training  at  the  gymnasium  at  Warley.  Barracks 
is  as  pregnant  in  meaning  as  many  a  sermon.  "I  asked  him 
if  he  felt  any  stronger  for  his  practice  ( "  "I  feel  twice  the 
man  I  did,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  On  my  further  asking  him 
what  he  meant  by  that :  "  I  feel  twice  the  man  I  did  for  any 
thing  a  man  can  be  set  to  do."  One  hour  per  week  at  Radley 
College,  with  school-boys  under  ordinary  conditions  of  health 
and  growth,  was  all  that  Maclaren  required ;  and  two  hours 
at  Bowdoin,  under  Sargent's  training,  produced  results  which, 
tabulated,  showed  as  was  never  shown  before  wha^;  systematized 
exercise  could  accomplish.  While  one  and  two  hours  a  week, 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  mind,  health,  and  growth,  can  bring 
about  such  results,  (and  under  a  similar  scheme  are  Hartwell 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Sargent  in  Cambridge  working  to  de- 
velop body  coincident  with  mind,  that  education  may  be  of 
practical  value,)  there  are  extreme  cases  of  arrested  mental  and 
corporal  growth  requiring  greater  length  of  time.  In  the  case 
of  the  criminal  dunce,  and  those  not  far  removed  from  mental 
imbecility,  two  hours  a  week  are  not  enough.  The  material 
to  work  upon  is  not  so  promising  or  responsive  as  is  the  college 
boy.  With  my  first  class  of  criminal  dullards,  twelve  hours 
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a  week  were  none  too  many.  They  were  in  the  beginning 
antagonistic  to  my  efforts,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  them 
daily  through  their  paces,  that  the  efforts  of  to-day  might  not 
be  neutralized  by  the  stolidity  of  the  morrow.  And  the  five 
months  thus  spent  with  them  exclusively  in  physical  and  mental 
development  yielded  results  that  compensated  for  the  time  and 
labor,  as  the  mind  grew  apace  with  the  body,  while  the  latter 
acquired  a  healthier  tone. 

The  selection  of  a  teacher  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
calling  for  the  same  consideration  as  would  be  bestowed  upon  an 
application  to  instruct  in  mathematics  or  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade.  Not  every  broken-down  gymnast  and  tumbler  is  compe- 
tent for  the  work  of  physical  education ;  but  the  choice  should 
fall  upon  a  man  who  has  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of 
exercise,  discernment  to  perceive  wherein  his  pupils  are  defi- 
cient, and  possessed  of  broader  ideas  than  the  cultivation  of 
muscle  for  strength  alone.  The  bath  and  dietetics  remain  to  be 
mentioned  as  adjuncts  to  physical  training. 

Cleanliness,  while  essential  to  health  in  contributing  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  latter  in  its  reciprocal  relations  to  other  organs, 
is  not  the  sole  office  of  the  bath.  Another  object  as  well  is 
accomplished  in  the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and 
secondary  action  on  cerebral  centers.  The  ordinary  tub  bath 
contributes  to  cleanliness,  but  fails  to  produce  cerebral  impress, 
as  its  workings  are  not  sufficiently  far-reaching.  But  more  com- 
prehensive in  the  scope  of  its  action  is  the  Turkish  bath,  with  its 
sweating-room,  cold  plunge,  needle,  vertical  and  lateral  shower, 
douche,  and  massage,  with  stimulation  of  the  entire  cutaneous 
system,  together  with  passive  motion  and  articular  exercise.  It 
may  be  urged,  the  Turkish  bath  is  a  decided  innovation  in  the 
way  of  prison  equipment,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  virtually 
prohibitive.  I  answer,  that  it  is  an  innovation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  means  to  an  end  that  has  not  yet  obtained  in 
the  work  of  readjustment  of  the  criminal.  Whatever  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  malefactor  were  inno- 
vations at  the  time  of  introduction,  in  that  they  were  departures 
from,  or  elaborations  of,  existing  methods ;  and  the  community, 
blindly  committed  to  certain  methods,  because  no  precedent 
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exists  in  their  midst  for  change  of  treatment,  is  incompetent  to 
care  for  its  derelicts  and  erring  ones. 

A  modification  of  the  Turkish  bath,  to  meet  every  indication, 
can  be  effected  at  small  outlay.  Every  institution  has,  or  should 
have,  a  large  bath-room,  well  lighted  and  easy  of  access,  with 
tile  or  marble  floor.  Such  a  room,  with  but  little  labor,  can  be 
furnished  with  appliances  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  will 
permit  of  the  giving  of  the  bath.  To  existing  water  and  steam 
connections,  the  shower  and  douche  can  be  attached,  the  same 
being  readily  made  by  the  resident  plumber,  if  he  possess  ordi- 
nary ingenuity.  Two  or  three  radiators  are  usually  in  disuse  or 
stored  away;  and  these  can  be  brought  into  service  to  furnish 
the  vapor-bath,  or  additional  coils  of  steam  pipe  added  to  those 
already  in  service  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  higher.  In  addition, 
a  marble  slab,  six  feet  in  length  by  two  in  width,  supported  by 
legs,  to  serve  as  a  table  upon  which  to  spray,  douche,  and  man- 
ipulate the  subject,  and  the  elements  of  the  Turkish  bath,  minus 
the  plunge,  are  at  command;  —  riot  so  elaborate  or  costly  as 
encountered  in  the  cities,  but  answering  their  purpose  in  the 
work  of  physical  training,  without  interfering  with  the  sta- 
tionary tubs  and  the  general  usefulness  of  the  room.  Noting  the 
effects  produced  in  individuals  must  determine  the  frequency 
of  the  bath,  since  no  rule  as  to  how  often  it  may  be  admin- 
istered without  physical  deterioration  can  be  laid  down,  as  each 
case  must  be  a  law  unto  itself.  But  it  may  be  broadly  stated, 
that  more  criminals,  and  for  that  matter  those  in  fair  standing 
in  society,  have  suffered  to  their  detriment  from  too  little  rather 
than  too  great  indulgence  in  the  bath. 

Under  the  operation  of  physical  training,  I  'have  found 
better  work  performed  and  results  obtained,  where  a  special 
dietary  was  employed,  than  where  the  regular  prison  fare  was 
given  without  restriction  as  to  quantity.  The  object  of  food  is 
to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  body,  and  energy  to  perform  well 
the  work  in  hand.  The  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  but  a  stimu- , 
lus  to  proper  nutrition,  whose  gratification  largely  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  body  leads  to  mental  and  physical  hebetude. 
In  the  physical  training  of  the  criminal,  with  all  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  for  controlling  his  vicious  habits  and  tendencies, 
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the  sensuous  demands  of  taste  should  be  held  in  check,  lest  the 
stomach  get  away  with  the  brain.  A  writer  has  recently  ob- 
served :  "  The  abdominal  muscle  is  the  test  of  condition.  Some 
people  never  control  it ;  and  from  youth  to  age  the  belly  leads 
the  man.  When  the  abdominal  muscle  gets  the  better  of  a  man, 
he  has  said  good-bye  to  his  athletics."*  Dr.  Fothergill  has  truly 
said :  "  To  swallow  food  and  to  digest  it  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  what  is  digested,  not  merely  what  is  eaten,  which 
has  to  d  j  with  nutrition."  The  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
maintain  a  good  physical  condition  bears  a  relation  to  the  work 
performed  £,nd  the  individual.  An  arbitrary  rule  can  not  be 
laid  down ;  we  must  be  content  with  an  approximation,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  motive  power  of  different  individuals 
will  not  accomplish  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel  the  same 
amount  of  work.  It  has  been  wisely  said,  "The  appetite  of 
youth  needs  not  the  stimulus  of  food  tempting  to  the  palate." 
The  writer  might  have  added,  it  is  better  to  cease  eating  before 
satiety  is  reached  than  to  continue'till  a  sense  of  oppression  is 
produced.  The  average  man  or  boy,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, will  eat  largely  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  his  economy, 
until  fatness  and  softness  are  produced,  which,  as  O'Reilly  ob- 
serves, are  symptoms  of  disease  or  sensuous  expression.  Plain 
unstimulating  food,  with  a  proper  combining  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  is  indicated.  With  boys  in  the  plastic  age, 
and  especially  those  in  training  for  physical  betterment  and 
mental  strengthening,  I  would  protest  against  the  routine  use  of 
tea  and  coffee  at  the  evening  and  morning  meal,  usually  of  such 
a  strength  as  to  be  a  stimulant.  Milk  should  enter  into  the 
dietary,  being  regarded  as  a  solid  food  rather  than  a  beverage  — 
a  pint  of  rich  milk  being  nearly  the  equivalent  in  nutritive  prop- 
erties to  a  pound  of  steak.  In  bread  and  butter  and  milk  there 
are  contained  all  the  elements  requisite  for  life  and  energy. 
Starch  as  body  fuel ;  albumen  for  tissue;  repair  in  the  gluten; 
earthy  salts,  especially  if  the  bread  be  made  of  whole  Hour;  and 
the  butter  the  fat,  which  partly  is  burnt  as  body  fuel,  partly 
engaged  in  the  building  up  of  healthy  tissue,  f 

•Ethics  in  Boxing  or  .M.-mly  Sports.     John  Boyle  O'Reilly;  1888. 
f  Manual  of  Dietetics.     J.  Milner  Fothergill;  1886. 
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The  work  of  physical  education,  to  be  successful,  should  be 
rarried  on  in  a  three-fold  line  :  physical  development ;  muscular 
amplification  and  structural  enlargement, —  not  mere  increase  in 
size  but  increase  in  structure, —  to  correct  defects  transmitted  or 
acquired  through  environment  or  defective  modes  of  living;  the 
bath  as  a  stimulus  and  means  of  bringing  the  various  members 
of  the  body  into  greater  harmony ;  and  a  dietary  suitable  to  sup- 
ply energy  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  adjustment  of  mind 
to  body. 

The  primary  education  of  many  criminals  and  defects  should 
be  the  education  of  the  body  and  the  building  up  and  strength- 
ening of  the  brain.  To  force  or  develop  a  brain  whose  habita- 
tion is  attenuated  and  architecturally  unharmonious,  whose 
nervous  system  is  vitiated,  is  to  produce  a  mental  dyspeptic, 
who,  while  he  may  by  the  brightness  of  his  work  give  evidence 
for  a  time  of  promise,  yet  under  the  pressure  of  so-called  educa- 
tion and  contact  with  the  crowding  world,  his  course  is  like  the 
flame  that  flickers  and  gives  an  increased  light,  before  it  dies 
down  and  is  extinguished.  The  mental  foundation  of  such  an 
one  is  builded  upon  the  sand,  and  not  upon  the  enduring  rock. 
Poorly  fitted  for  the  work  'of  life,  and  embarrassed  physically, 
when  the  day  of  tension  and  trial  comes,  it  finds  the  mind 
crammed  with  scholastic  lore  and  moral  platitudes  in  excess  of 
its  physical  strength,  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour ;  and  a  lapsing  back  into  a  condition  seven-fold  worse  than 
the  first  state,  or  insanity  and  suicide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poet 
Chatterton,  terminate  the  scene. 

But  first  let  the  scheme  of  training  or  reformation  embrace 
the  bringing  to  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  perfection  the 
physical  man,  and  coincidently  the  brain  will  participate  in  the 
work  of  physical  improvement,  and  the  mind,  mellowed  and 
secure  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  will  afford  a  soil  wherein 
the  germs  of  morality  and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  deca- 
logue may  find  lodgment  and  fructify,  bringing  forth  in  good 
season  fruit,  it  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  an  hundred-fold,  —  an 
accomplishment  that  in  physical  and  mental  crudeness  could 
never  have  been  brought  about  through  appeals  to  the  emotions. 
13 


SIXTH  DAY  — THUESDAY. 

The  Association  met  at  ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  at  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  PRESIDENT  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  E.  L.  JAGGAK,  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison. 

Professor  WAYLAND,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
reported,  that  the  directors  had  agreed  upon  a  list  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  follows : 

President :  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Fremont,  O. 

Vice-Presidents :  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield,  0. :  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, Hartford,  Conn.;  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York  City;  Charles  F.  Coffin, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Edward  S.  Wright,  Allegheny,  Penn. ;  R.  B.  Bullock,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  G.  Byers,  Columbus,  0.;  James 
McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Gordon  E.  Cole,  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Myron  W.  Reed, 
Denver,  Col. ;  Gov.  Thomas  Beay,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Dr.  P.  D.  Sims,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Secretary :  Frederick  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  111. 

Assistant  Secretaries :  John  L.  Milligan,  Allegheny,  Penn. :  Charles  E. 
Felton,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer :  Charles  M.  Jesup,  New  York  City. 

Directors:  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Louis  D.  Pilsbnry,  New 
York  City;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Klmira,  N.  Y. ;  Eugene  Smith,  New  York  City; 
R.  W.  McClaughry,  Joliet,  111. ;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  L.  Milli- 
gan, Allegheny,  Penn. ;  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard,  Wis. ;  John  Morris, 
M.D.,  Baltimore,  .Md.;  Joseph  Nicholson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Charles  E.  Felton, 
Chicago,  111.;  John  C.  Whiton,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Gardiner  Tufts,  Concord,  Mass.; 
Henry  Warner,  Allegheny,  Penn.;  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  William  J. 
Hicks,  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  C.  H.  Reeve,  Plymouth,  Ind. ;  J.  D.  Scouller,  M.D., 
Pontiac,  111. ;  John  McComb,  San  Qucntin,  Gal. 

Executive  Committee  :  Z.  R.  Brockway,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Francis  Wayland, 
Gardiner  Tufts,  W.  M.  F.  Round,  John  L'.  Milligan,  John  H.  Patterson.' 

Also,  that  they  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
annual  Prison  Congress  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  ]  889. 

Also,  that  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  take  action  at 
present  on  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed  last 
year  at  Toronto 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  approved. 

iw 
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The  following  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  Police, 
prepared  by  Mr.  FELTON,  was  then  read  by  its  author  : 

POLICE    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  In  the  treatment 
of  this  question,  we  will  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  the 
police  systems  existing  in  the  country  we  live  in.  Our  national 
government  was  established  for  purposes  offensive  and  defensive, 
as  relates  to  foreign  powers.  With  nations,  maritime  police 
power  extends  only  to  vessels  sailing  under  their  own  respect- 
ive flags.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  government 
in  criminal  matters  extends  only  to  violation  of  United  States 
laws,  and  not  to  crimes  under  state  laws,  or  municipal  laws. 
Its  officers  are  not  known  as  policemen,  but  as  marshals ;  and 
their  administration  or  methods  form  no  part  of  this  paper. 
The  relation  to  each  other  of  the  several  states  in  the  national 
government,  however,  as  to  property  rights,  security  of  persons, 
and  general  welfare,  are  not  offensive  nor  defensive; — in  all 
legislation,  and  especially  toward  punishment  for  crime,  as  there 
is  a  common  interest,  there  should  be  a  common  friendship  and 
a  common  purpose.  The  states  respectively  define  crimes,  de- 
termine penalties,  arrest  offenders,  and  inflict  judgments ;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  laws  and  procedures  should  be  in  har- 
mony each  with  the  other.  They  must  have  officers  of  justice ; 
and  one  class  of  those  officers  are  designated  as  police.  Another 
class  are  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  their  deputies.  Constables 
also  have  police  power.  There  is  another  class,  not  official, — 
private  detective  agencies,  intruders,  unknown  to  the  law  —  but 
whose  existence  is,  at  the  present  time,  necessary  and  useful 
in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  detection  of  criminals,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  police  organizations. 

Police  organizations  are  intended  for  local  administration,  the 
scope  of  their  work-  being  generally  confined  to  the  geograph- 
ical area  of  the  city  in  which  they  respectively  exist.  Beyond 
that  area,  when  specially  detailed,  policemen  may  pursue  and 
arrest  criminals  within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  states  ; 
but  their  jurisdiction  is  chiefly  local, —  they  are  not  state  offi- 
cers,— their  appointment  and  compensation  comes  from  the 
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local  government ;  and  a  fugitive  is  seldom  pursued  beyond 
city  lines,  save  when  the  offense  is  most  heinous,  or  a  reward 
has  been  offered  by  citizens  or  corporations  for  the  arrest  of 
the  criminal.  Inefficiency,  from  this  and  other  causes,  is  made 
the  excuse  for  the  employ  ment'bf  private  detectives,  at  business 
which  should  be  done  by  an  official  force.  Similar  criticism 
may  be  made  against  sheriff's  control.  Unless  there  is  "  money 
in  it," —  through  private  purse,  or  fees  for  service  with  certainty 
of  payment, —  but  little  effort  is  made  to  pursue  and  capture 
fugitives  from  justice.  Out  of  the  state  is  out  of  the  sheriff's 
jurisdiction.  Out  of  his  jurisdiction  is,  ordinarily,  security  from 
pursuit  and  arrest. 

From  earliest  history  of  governments,  such  law  officers  as 
were  employed  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  arrest  of 
criminals  have  been  in  the  disfavor  of  the  people ;  and  in  the 
present  century, —  in  1829, —  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  home 
secretary  of  Great  Britain,  attempted  to  improve  the  police 
system  in  and  near  the  metropolis  of  London,  by  legislation  in 
parliament,  the  people  became  so  distrustful  that  their  liberties 
were  to  be  infringed  that  public  indignation  meetings  were  held, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  legislation  were  denounced ;  and 
policemen  were  designated  as  "bobbies,"  and  as  "peelers,"  in 
derision  —  slang  names  that  are  as  familiar  to-day  as  they  were 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  The  little  babe,  even,  while  being  cared 
for  by  its  nurse,  is  taught  that  there  are  two  monsters  in  human 
shape  —  one  the  police  officer,  the  other  the  ghost.  Strange 
stories  are  told  of  each  ;  and  in  matured  life,  when  the  latter 
is  seen  in  phantom  late  at  night,  or  the  former,  in  real  life, 
even  in  the  day-time,  strange  and  troublous  recollections  of 
stories  listened  to  in  youthful  days  may  cause  shudders  to  the 
matured  mind.  Impressions  received  upon  the  mind's  retina,  so 
to  speak,  in  child-life,  can  not  be  effaced  by  the  mere  command, 
"  Out,  damned  spot !  "  They  are  so  strongly  photographed  that 
they  are  seldom  dispelled.  In  that  incomparable  work  of  fiction, 
Leg  Miserables,  Victor  Hugo  thus  describes  Inspector  Javert : 
"The  Austrian  peasants  are  convinced  that  in  every  litter  of 
wolves  there  is  a  dog,  which  is  killed  by  the  mother;  for  other- 
wise, when  it  grew,  it  would  devour  other  whelps.  Give  a 
hui nan  face  to  this  dog-son  of  a  she- wolf,  and  we  shall  have 
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Javert.  He  was  born  in  prison  ;  his  mother  was  a  fortune- 
teller, whose  husband  was  at  the  galleys.  When  he  grew  up, 
he  thought  he  was  beyond  the  pale  of  society,  and  despaired 
of  ever  entering  it.  He  noticed  that  society  inexorably  keeps  at 
bay  two  classes  of  men  —  those  who  attack  it,  and  those  who 
guard  it.  He  had  only  a  chance  between  these  two  classes ;  and 
he  entered  the  police.  His  human  face  consisted  of  a  stub  nose, 
with  two  enormous  nostrils,  toward  which  enormous  whiskers 
mounted  on  his  cheeks.  You  felt  uncomfortable,  the  first  time 
you  saw  these  two  forests  and  these  two  caverns.  When  Javert 
laughed, —  which  was  rare  and  terrible, —  his  thin  lips  parted, 
and  displayed  not  only  his  teeth  but  his  gums ;  and  a  savage 
flat  curl  formed  round  his  nose,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  muzzle 
of  a  wild  beast.  Javert,  when  serious,  was  a  bull-dog ;  wrhen 
he  laughed,  he  was  a  tiger.  To  sum  up,  he  had  but  little  skull, 
and  plenty  of  jaw.  His  hair  hid  his  forehead,  and  fell  over 
his  brows.  He  had  between  his  eyes  a  central  and  permanent 
frown,  like  a  star  of  anger,  an  obscure  glance,  a  pinched-up  and 
formidable  mouth,  and  an  air  of  ferocious  command." 

We  all  know  that  public  opinion  is  altogether  wrong  in  this 
matter.  There  are  no  officials  who  are  entitled  to  more  respect, 
or  who  should  be  more  favored,  than  should  be  policemen,  when 
they  honestly  and  conscientiously  and  efficiently  discharge  their 
obligations  to  the  public.  Their  employment  is  one  of  great 
responsibility,  of  unceasing  labor,  and  of  immense  variety ;  and 
their  lives  are  at  all  times  in  great  hazard.  They  are  our  pro- 
tectors, and  the  enemies  of  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes ;  and 
it  is  wrong  —  it  is  ungenerous,  for  the  public  not  to  appreciate 
their  worth,  and  award  to  them  the  confidence  and  the  praise 
that  is  justly  their  due.  Even  the  police  life  of  the  fabulous 
bull-dog  Javert,  as  painted  by  Hugo,  gives  no  single  line  in 
which  that  officer  was  not  conscientiously  observant  of  his  duty. 
Hugo  says,  "This  man  was  made  up  of  two  very  simple  and 
relatively  excellent  feelings  —  respect  for  authority  and  hatred 
of  rebellion.  In  his  eyes,  robbery,  murder,  and  every  crime, 
were  only  forms  of  rebellion.  He  would  have  arrested  hi& 
father,  if  escaping  from  prison,  and  denounced  his  mother,  had 
she  broken  her  ban ;  —  and  he  would  have  done  it  with  that  sort 
of  inner  satisfaction  which  virtue  produces." 
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The  ordinary  conception  by  the  public  of  the  duties  of  a 
police  force  is  that  it  shall  prevent  crime  and  arrest  criminals. 
This  is  but  a  small  portion  of  its  work.  Failing  in  this,  how- 
ever, a  force  may  justly  be  censured,  regardless  of  its  merit  in 
other  directions.  In  a  city  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the 
larger  work  of  the  police  force  is  not  only  to  prevent  crime  and 
arrest  criminals,  but  also  to  suppress  noise  and  disorder ;  prevent 
calamities,  correct  or  prevent  indecencies;  regulate  locomotion 
and  traffic  in  the  streets;  enforce  laws  and  ordinances  pertaining 
to  public  health;  detect  fires,  imperfect  highways,  or  other 
cause  or  imperfection  whereby  property  or  person  may  be  in 
danger  of  injury ;  and,  in  general,  to  do  all  things  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  a  city.  To  give  a 
more  comprehensive  statement  of  the  requirements  from  a 
police  force,  we  will  give  in  summary  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
force  in  the  city  we  are  now  in,  (Boston,)  during  the  fiscal  \ car 
ending  November  30, 188T.  This  city  has  a  population  in  round 
numbers  of  400,000,  it  being  the  seventh  city  in  size  in  this  coun- 
try. It  had  a  force  numbering  827  —  officers,  clerks,  patrolmen, 
matrons,  et  al.  The  number  of  arrests  was  30,681,  of  which 
5,885  were  on  warrants,  and  24,796  without  warrants.  Of  those 
arrests,  27,719  were  held  for  trial,  and  2,962  were  discharged. 
The  offenses  as  classified  were,  against  the  person,  3,042 ;  against 
property,  committed  with  violence,  453 ;  against  property,  com- 
mitted without  violence,  2,325 ;  malicious  offenses  against  prop- 
erty, 344 ;.  forgery,  and  offenses  against  the  currency,  51; 
against  the  license  laws,  460;  against  chastity,  692;  and  other 
miscellaneous  offenses,  23,314.  Aside  from  those  arrests,  there 
were  1,472  accidents  reported ;  2,461  buildings  found  open  and 
made  secure ;  8,754  cases  investigated ;  31  dangerous  buildings 
reported ;  37  dangerous  chimneys  reported ;  169  dead  bodies 
cared  for;  181  defective  cesspools  reported;  66  defective  drains 
reported ;  2  defective  fire  alarms  reported ;  21  defective  gas 
pipes  reported ;  138  defective  hydrants  reported ;  2,611  defective 
lamps  reported ;  4  defective  sewers  reported ;  13,614  defective 
streets  and  walks  reported ;  47  defective  water-pipes  reported ; 
2,662  disturbances  suppressed ;  24,089  extra  duties  performed ; 
548  fire  alarms  given ;  429  fires  extinguished ;  148  intoxicated 
persons  assisted;  1,572  lost  children  found;  269  insane  persons 
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taken  in  charge;  228  missing  persons  reported  ;  151  missing  per- 
sons found;  3,411  lodgers  at  station-houses;  7  persons  rescued 
from  drowning;  1,673  sick  and  injured  persons  assisted;  311 
stray  teams  found;  51,302  street  obstructions  removed;  296 
water  running  to  waste  reported;  200  witnesses  detained; 
$111,354.59,  value  of  lost  and  stolen  property  recovered ;  and 
27,128  total  days  of  attendance  in  court  by  officers. 

In  person,  a  policeman  should  be  able-bodied,  and  of  good 
physique ;  pure  in  morals,  and  scrupulously  honest ;  keen  as  an 
observer,  and  with  intellect  to  instantly  comprehend  the  purpose 
of  any  act  done  or  attempted,  and  anticipate  the  result  that 
must  follow,  that  he  may  prevent  disorder  or  crime,  or  make  an 
arrest,  by  the  summary  exercise  of  his  authorized  or  assumed 
control.  He  should  be  level-headed,  and  insensible  to  fear  while 
in  the  discharge  of -his  duty ;  and  should  be  the  servant  only  to 
the  law,  and  in  no  manner  the  subservient  political  tool  of  any 
man  or  party;  and  there  is  no  other  official  occupation  in  which 
it  is  more  necessary  that  both  rank  and  file  should  possess  special 
ability  for,  and  adaptability  to,  the  work  to  be  performed.  The 
personnel  of  a  police  force  should  contain  no  man  whose  quali- 
fications are  less  than  those  given. 

If  the  men  upon  any  force  do  not  reach  this  standard,  is  it  not 
because  of  the. faulty  way  of  their  being  selected  ?  City  councils 
are  virtually  at  the  head  of  city  governments.  They  vote  mon- 
eys for  their  maintenance.  The  standard  of  councilmen  in 
character  and  ability  is  not  above  the  average  of  the  constit- 
uency they  represent ;  and  the  applicants  for  place  upon  a  police 
force  are  often  from  among  those  of  a  still  lower  type  —  those 
.who  are  only  known  as  political  ward-workers.  The  motive  for 
asking  for  appointment  is  seldom  to  make  police  work  a  profes- 
sional life  work.  The  influence  applicants  bring  is  often  saloon 
influence ;  and  not  infrequently  their  occupations  and  associa- 
tions have  been  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  responsibilities  of 
police  work.  Members  of  city  councils  recommend  applicants 
for  place ;  and  they  become  antagonized  toward  the  heads  of 
departments,  if  their  recommendations  are  ignored.  Thus  they 
often  force  into  police  service  men  who  are  totally  unfit  for  such 
service.  Even  mayors  of  cities,  elected  for  their  known  good 
character  and  ability,  go  into  office  so  largely  obligated  to  politi- 
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cal  friends,  and  not  having  a  correct  appreciation  of  their 
responsibilities,  or  of  the  possibilities,  of  their  positions,  occa- 
sionally give  consent  to  appointments  which  should  never  be 
made.  No  man  should  be  appointed  for  reason  of  political 
party  affiliation  ;  nor  be  retained  in  service,  if,  in  reasonable 
time,  he  has  not  developed  competency  for  the  position  he 
holds.  Civil  service  rules  should  be  followed,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  chief  officers  of  police  departments;  and  the  exam- 
ination should  extend  to  previous  occupation  and  association, 
and  to  character,  as  well  as  to  fitness  in  other  directions. 

There  is  a  strong  similarity  in  the  method  of  appointing  heads 
to  police  departments  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
in  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  state  legislatures  and  by 
parliament  on  police  organizations.  In  England,  save  only  in 
the  metropolis  of  London,  the  immediate  control  of  such  organi- 
zations is  vested  in  the  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department.  In  Ireland, 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constab- 
ulary, a  semi-military  organization ;  but  the  Dublin  metropoli- 
tan police  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  commissioner. 
Every  member  of  police  and  constabulary  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  however,  owes  his  chief  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

In  this  country,  as  abroad,  we  have  sheriffs  of  counties,  who 
have  authority  to  pursue  criminals  and  make  arrests;  and  we 
have  constables,  who  also  make  arrests.  But  these  officers  are 
seldom  called  upon  for  other  than  civil  business,  in  districts 
where  police  organizations  exist.  With  us,  police  departments 
exist  by  virtue  of  acts  passed  by  state  legislatures.  They  usually 
delegate  power  to  mayors  of  cities  to  appoint  commissioners 
or  chiefs  —  as  organizing  heads  —  and  such  commissioners  or 
chiefs  appoint  all  subordinate  officers  and  men.  Usually,  heads 
and  subordinates  are  selected  from  among  party  friends ;  hence, 
party  service  performed,  or  to  be  performed,  often  has  controll- 
ing influence  in  securing  place ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed 
largely  the  faulty  administration  of  police  departments  in  many 
of  our  cities. 

A  police  force  should  be  so  organized  and  disciplined  that 
each  unit  may  be  utilized  as  a  unit,  or  in  congregate  parts,  or 
as  a  congregate  whole.  As  units,  they  may  be  detailed  as  patrol- 
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men,  as  shadows,  as  investigators,  and  as  detectives.  As  con- 
gregate parts,  they  may  be  assigned  to  duties  requiring  numbers, 
either  in  twos,  or  threes,  or  thirties.  As  a  congregate  whole, 
they  may  act  as  a  military  body,  and  suppress  riots,  and  thus 
destroy  in  infancy  what  might  otherwise  result  in  insurrection 
or  revolution.  But  organization  must  be  the  work  of  the  head  — 
the  chief.  He  must  divide  and  subdivide  his  force,  having 
with  each  division  a  competent  head,  and  assistants  who  are 
specially  adapted  to  the  line  of  business  they  are  assigned  to. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  in  detective  work ;  and  no  man 
should  be  taken  from  that  branch  of  service  who  is  able  and 
untiring,  and  whose  honesty  has  not  been  successfully  ques- 
tioned. The  longer  he  is  in  this  special  service,  the  more  useful 
he  becomes.  From  long  service  and  experience,  he  recognizes 
members  of  the  crime-class  at  sight,  and  intuitively  determines 
the  line  of  their  crime-work.  They  are  counterfeit  bills,  to  be 
thrown  out  as  bad,  or  loss  follows.  When  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  or  a  safe  has  been  opened,  or  a  store  has  been  robbed, 
or  other  crime,  he  looks  at  the  debris,  and  instantly  determines 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom,  the  crime  was  committed.  Often 
the  most  trivial  incident,  or  article  discovered,  leads  to  the 
detection  of  the  purpose  and  to  the  arrest  of  the  criminal. 
Among  detectives,  there  must  be  specialists;  and  a  man  specially 
adapted  to  one  line  of  work  may  not  be  adapted  to  others.  A 
chief  of  police  need  not  possess  all  the  peculiar  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  special  service  he  requires  from  members  of 
his  force ;  but  he  should  have  high  business  qualities,  and  be 
a  good  judge  of  men,  and  with  courage  to  place  them  in,  and 
retain  them  in,  just  those  positions  they  are  specially  adapted 
to  fill.  In  all  cases  of  crime,  complete  records  should  be  made, — 
not  written  with  sole  purpose  to  convict,  but  with  purpose  to 
record  the  facts,  whether  they  be  for  or  against  an  offender. 
What  the  people  want  is  justice,  not  error.  Detectives  should 
neither  extort  statements  from  prisoners  by  threats,  nor  obtain 
them  by  promises ;  nor  should  they  caution  prisoners  against 
making  statements.  They  should  be  ready  listeners,  and  care- 
fully note  or  memorize  the  exact  words  used  in  making  state- 
ments. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  cases,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  know  the  antecedents  of  the  persons  against  whom  crime 
is  charged.  If  one  is  a  first-offender,  it  is  well  that  that  fact 
appear.  In  the  line  of  modern  prison  management,  with  a  view 
to  the  reform  of  criminals,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  prison  for 
reformation  ;  or  if  he  is  an  habitual  criminal,  it  should  be 
known,  that  the  court  may  be  advised  as  to  its  duty  to  the 
public  in  determining  the  sentence.  In  the  recognition  of  an 
habitual  criminal,  the  aid  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  identifi- 
cation is  perfect.  If  measurements  have  been  carefully  taken, 
during  former  imprisonments,  and  a  record  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  identification.  Taking  a  description  of  an  honest 
man  can  not  harm  him  ;  but  it  may  benefit  him  much  in  dis- 
proving a  falsely-claimed  identity.  Habitual  criminals,  however, 
may  object,  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  already  paid  the 
penalty  for  former  crimes ;  but  as  they  never  respect  the  rights 
or  wishes  of  honest  men,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  again 
take  their  measures,  and  thereby  partially  protect  the  public 
against  their  continued  crime-life.  Prison  officers  should  adopt 
the  Bertillon  system.  It  would  deter  many  habitual  criminals 
from  a  continuance  of  the  repetition  of  crime,  and  also  aid  offi- 
cers of  justice  in  their  investigation  of  cases  against  such  as  have 
not  been  deterred. 

It  is  not  just  to  inveigh  against  detective  agencies,  when  we 
remember  that  they  have  given  enormous  aid  to  the  people  in 
the  past  few  years,  during  labor  and  other  disturbances  of  public 
character,  by  the  prevention  of  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
preservation  of  order.  They  have  been  useful  in  these  and  in 
other  directions ;  and  they  should  be  praised  rather  than  blamed 
for  the  aid  they  have  given.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  objection  that 
their  presence  is  occasionally  a  menace  to  public  order,  from  the 
hostility  that  intending  law-breakers  have  toward  them.  They 
are  not  employed,  at  large  private  expense,  for  reason  of  the  ad- 
miration that  corporations  or  individuals  have  toward  them,  but 
only  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  lives  of  citizens,  when 
the  public  authorities  are  unable  or  unwilling  or  neglect  to  do 
their  full  duty.  It  is  in  other  directions  that  they  work  injury. 

Crime  is  against  the  public  peace;  and  the  punishment  of 
the  offender  is  of  public  concern.  An  individual  may  lose  prop- 
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erty,  or  be  injured  in  body,  or  other  of  his  rights  may  be  in- 
fringed, and  possibly  he  may  secure  partial  pecuniary  redress 
under  the  law;  but  the  offender  must  be  prosecuted  by  the 
people,  as  an  offender  against  the  people,  and  not  alone  in  favor 
of  the  party  complaining.  In  this  relation,  it  is  against  public 
policy  to  permit  crime  against  property  to  be  compromised  by 
arrangement  between  the  criminal  and  the  victim  of  his  crime. 
Compromise  is  conducive  to  continued  criminal  life,  on  the 
part  of  the  offender,  as  it  stimulates  him  in  his  work.  He 
reasons,  that  if  not  discovered,  he  is  sole  winner  by  his  acts ; 
and  if  detected,  at  the  worst,  he  simply  returns  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  crime,  and  then  goes  free.  One  serious  objec- 
tion to  detective  agencies  lies  in  this  —  the  government's  inter- 
est in  a  case  is  seldom  consulted.  Offenders  are  arrested, 
property  in  part  returned,  and  there  ends  all  interest  in  a 
case.  Towers  and  castles  no  longer  hold  subjects  or  captives, 
imprisoned  at  the  dictum  of  lords  and  nobles,  as  in  feudal 
times ;  nor  should  private  lock-ups  be  used  by  detective  agen- 
cies. Prison  doors  should  close  upon  prisoners  only  at  the  order 
•of  courts  of  justice.  Public  peace  should  be  secured  through 
official  source,  and  those  who  violate  law  —  do  injury  to  the  per- 
son or  the  property  of  their  fellows  —  should  be  pursued  to  cap- 
ture by  officials,  even  to  the  border  lines  of  our  country,  or 
beyond  border  lines,  if  the  crime  be  heinous ;  and  this  at  public 
cost,  and  without  the  aid  of  private  detectives,  at  private 
expense. 

But  police  forces  must  have  more  unity  of  action  and  aid. 
Detective  agencies  have  branch  agencies  in  all  the  large  cities, 
or  they  exchange  courtesies  and  business  among  each  other, 
to  the  end  that  the  criminals  they  want  may  be  captured.  Take 
the  Pinkerton  force,  for  instance.  Its  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  criminals  is  so  perfect  that,  at  headquarters,  they  can 
instantly  tell  you  in  what  part  of  the  country,  or  abroad,  many 
of  the  known  gangs  of  thieves  may  be  found.  Their  detectives 
in  remote  cities  advise  the  main  office  of  every  change  of  loca- 
tion made ;  and  if  a  crime  against  property  is  committed,  and 
that  agency  is  employed,  the  capture  of  the  criminals,  or  a  return 
of  the  property  stolen,  is  most  certain  to  follow.  With  our 
official  police,  what  is  most  needed  is  an  exchange  of  informa- 
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tion,  and  an  exchange  of  aid,  not  by  courtesy  only,  but  under 
a  well-devised  and  well-organized  system,  sustained  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  There  are  objections  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  state  police;  but  some  system  must  be 
devised  whereby  at  least  as  great  efficiency  can  be  obtained  in 
tracking  and  arresting  fugitives  by  officials  as  by  detective  agen- 
cies, within  a  state  or  outside  of  a  state.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, police  officials  and  sheriffs  know  that  county  boards  will 
not  audit  bills  for  expenses  created,  should  they  follow  fugitives, 
and  not  arrest  them.  If  they  perfect  an  arrest,  then  a  mileage 
return  only  may  be  obtained  ;  but  officers  can  not  afford  the  haz- 
ard of  following  criminals  for  so  uncertain  a  pecuniary  return. 

Legislation  is  also  needed  in  other  matters.  "We  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  sixty  millions.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign-born  people  in  our  cities, — representing  every 
known  race,  and  from  every  clime.  Largely,  they  are  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty,  and  honest ;  and  they  take  an  interest  in 
common  with  our  native-born  citizens  in  maintaining  good  gov- 
ernment. But  foreign  governments  and  foreign  prisoners'  aid 
associations,  and  other  organizations,  have,  for  many  years,, 
assisted  in  the  migration  to  this  country  of  thousands  who  are 
not  of  that  class,  but  who  are  either  ex-convicts,  or  criminals, 
or  other  members  of  the  vicious  and  dependent  classes.  They 
have  been  sent  here,  or  have  come  here,  to  stay ;  and  many  po- 
litical exiles,  also,  have  come  here  of  their  own  volition.  Their 
offspring — foreign-born  and  native-born  —  have  inherited  char- 
acteristics in  the  direction  of  their  parental  taints.  We  place 
these  people  under  no  special  restraint ;  and  they  become  a  con- 
stant menace  to  our  people.  They  also  furnish  to  police  depart- 
ments a  large  share  of  police  work;  ancj  to  our  prisons  and 
asylums  and  almshouses  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  their 
inmates.  Effort  is  being  made  by  the  United  States  government 
to  stop  the  further  influx  of  such  emigrants.  The  government 
should  go  further  than  this.  A  criminal  is  an  enemy  to  the 
public  ;  and  if  that  enemy  does  not  by  birth  belong  to  us,  and 
commits  crime,  he  should  not  only  be  punished  for  the  criim> 
he  commits,  with  the  same  severity  as  if  lie  were  a  native-born 
citizen,  but  his  citizenship  should  be  annulled ;  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  sentence,  he  should  be  banished  from 
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the  country,  and  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 
And  further, —  should  he  return  to  our  shores,  that  fact  should 
be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to  commit 
crime  again ;  and  he  should  be  proceeded  against  as  an  habitual 
criminal,  and  be  permanently  imprisoned.  Let  the  world  know, 
by  such  course,  that,  while  we  are  always  glad  to  admit  to  our 
country  all  who  are  worthy,  we  will  fearlessly  reject  or  return 
those  who  are  bad,  and  who  do  not  appreciate  the  favor  of  living 
in  this  land  of  more  than  milk  and  honey.  This  country  is  no 
place  for  the  lunatics,  and  paupers,  and  criminals  of  other  coun- 
tries; nor  for  those  political  refugees  or  adventurers  who  favor 
the  use  of  dynamite,  or  other  like  means,  for  the  correction  of 
either  real  or  imaginary  public  or  private  wrongs.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  this  can  not  be  done.  Possibly  not.  There  may 
be  questions  of  international  law  or  treaty  to  prevent,  or  this 
country  may  not  be  physically  able  to  force  other  governments 
to  accept  the  return  of  their  criminals  ;  but  if  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  our  apparent  inability  to  detect  and  identify  returned 
convicts,  then  the  task  is  an  easy  one.  The  Bertillon  system 
may  be  called  to  our  relief. 

Labor  organizations  have  developed  an  antagonism  toward 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  in  many  branches  of  mechanical 
work.  Legislation  should  be  obtained  which  would  prevent  this 
injustice.  Not  being  obtained,  thousands  of  our  young  men  who 
are  ambitious  to  lit  themselves  for  useful  and  successful  life  will 
become  indifferent  and  idle,  and  drift  into  vicious  and  criminal 
life  —  furnishing  additional  cause  for  police  care.  Inter-state 
legislation  in  regard  to  paroled  prisoners  is  also  needed.  Such 
prisoners  should  be  retained  within  the  states  in  which  they  owe 
service.  When  found  outside  of  such  states,  they  should  be 
treated  as  fugitives  from  justice ;  and  proceeded  against  as 
such  —  returned  to  the  prison  from  which  they  were  paroled;  — 
and  any  .person  who  aids  them  in  their  removal  or  escape  from 
the  state  in  which  they  owe  service,  or  harbors  them  when  out 
of  the  state,  knowing  them  to  be  paroled  prisoners,  should  be 
subject  to  penalties  for  so  doing.  States  should  not  permit  their 
convicts  to  enter  other  states.  They  can  best  be  guarded  at 
home ;  and  the  incentive  to  return  to  criminal  life  would  be 
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much  less  where  they  are  known  to  the  police  than  where  they 
are  not  known. 

And  in  another  field  would  police  departments  be  aided  by 
legislation.  It  should  be  made  an  offense  for  any  officer  of  jus- 
tice to  receive  a  fee,  or  reward,  or  present  from  a  prisoner,  or 
from  any  one  in  his  behalf,  under  any  circumstances  whatever ; 
or  compensation  for  any  work  done  for  him,  or  to  be  done, 
except  through  legal  official  channels.  This  would  prevent 
much  of  the  intercourse  that  exists  between  officials  and  pris- 
oners in  our  jails,  and  which  often  results  in  the  defeat  of  justice 
by  the  acquittal  of  criminals.  And  there  are  many  other  fields 
in  which  wisdom  would  direct  legislation  to  prevent  crime,  as 
the  surest  way  to  aid  a  police  force.  There  is  another  source  in 
some  cities  which  causes  unnecessary  work  for  a  police  force. 
Crimes  are  committed  by  known  habitual  criminals,  and  they  are 
compromised  by  examining  justices,  who  change  the  charged 
crime  to  a  mere  breach  of  municipal  law.  For  instance,  such  a 
criminal  may  be  guilty  of  petty  theft,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
small  sum  of  money,  or  of  graver  offense.  When  brought  into 
court,  in  states  where  such  offenses  can  only  be  tried  by  courts  of 
record  upon  indictments,  the  offense  is  compromised  by  the- 
examining  justice,  by  accepting  a  plea  of  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  a  municipal  ordinance  against  disorderly  conduct, —  the  pen- 
alty for  which,  in  some  cities,  is  a  fine  only ;  and  the  culprit 
thus  escapes  punishment  for  the  real  crime,  by  payment  of 
the  fine,  or  at  worst,  by  a  short  imprisonment  in  a  city  prison. 
The  offender  not  only  goes  unwhipped  of  justice,  but  immedi- 
ately returns  to  crime-life.  Such  prisoners  should  be  dealt  with 
as  dangerous  criminals.  The  remedy  for  this  does  not  require 
legislative  aid ;  but  a  more  intelligent  administration  of  the  law. 
Information  was  solicited  from  the  superintendents  of  police 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  this  country,  as  to  their  departments  in 
1888;  and  our  secretary,  Mr.  Wines,  furnished  unpublished 
police  statistics,  prepared  by  him  for  the  United  States  Census- 
Report,  1880.  With  the  information  obtained  through  those 
sources,  the  accompanying  table  was  prepared.  It  shows  the 
names  of  the  larger  cities  from  which  reports  were  received, 
their  population,  police  force,  expenditures,  number  of  arrests, 
and  the  average  population  to  each  member  of  the  police  depart- 


ment  of  such  cities.  Cities  whose  population  is  less  than  100,000 
are  not  given,  for  reason  of  the  incompleteness  of  information 
received.  The  table  shows  twenty-eight  cities  whose  population 
now  range  from  100,000  to  1,700,000,  and  whose  aggregate  pop- 
ulation in  1880  was  6,680,007,  but  whose  estimated  population 
now  is  9,388,000  —  an  increase  of  2,707,993,  or  forty  and 
twenty-five  one-hundreths  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of 
policemen  in  these  cities  in  1880  was  9,856,  and  in  1888,  with 
one  city  estimated, —  Albany,  N.  Y., —  was  14,004,  or  an  increase 
of  forty  per  cent..  The  expenditures  in  1880  were  $10,655,580, 
and  the  appropriation  in  1887-88  were  $15,451,200,  or  an  in- 
crease of  forty-seven  per  cent.  The  number  of  arrests  in  1880 
was  355,145 ;  and  in  1887  was  478,924,  or  an  increase  of  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  Not  included  in  the  above,  we  also  find  that  there 
were,  in  1880,  11  cities  having  police  force,  with  populations 
varying  from  50,000  to  100,000 ;  38  from  25,000  to  50,000  ;  151 
from  10,000  to  25,000,  and  264  from  5,000  to  10,000.  The 
number  lias  been  largely  increased  since  1880.  [  Vide  Table.'} 

As  expressive  of  our  views  in  extension  of  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  an  address,  delivered 
in  Chicago,  in  18S7,  by  the  writer  of  this  report : 

"  A  policeman  must  patrol  your  streets,  examine  door  locksr 
and  watch  the  movement  of  every  passer-by  at  certain  hours 
of  the  night,  that  we  may  enjoy  a  night's  rest  without  danger. 
Nothing  must  escape  his  eye,  as,  often,  it  is  the  veriest  straw 
that  suggests  the  clew  to  the  detection  of  criminals.  He  finds 
a  door  unlocked,  or  a  window  broken  —  has  a  crime  been  com- 
mitted ?  or  a  man  lying  helpless  on  the  sidewalk,  or  in  the 
gutter,  or  in  an  alley-way  —  is  he  intoxicated  ?  or  is  he  an 
epileptic  ?  or  has  he  been  injured  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  highway- 
man ?  There  is  but  a  moment  to  determine  in,  and  a  patrol- 
wagon  is  called,  to  convey  the  person  to  the  station,  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  his  home.  A  disturbance  occurs  in  the  street, 
or  in  a  saloon.  If  order  can  be  easily  restored,  and  no  great 
injury  has  been  done,  with  a  word  of  advice,  or  of  warning, 
the  patrolman  moves  on  to  his  further  duty ;  —  or,  otherwise, 
he  must  make  arrests.  Late  at  night,  he  sees  a  man  lurking 
in  an  alley,  or  walking  at  an  unusual  pace ;  or  a  strange  horse 
and  wagon  in  the  suburbs,  during  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  morn- 
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ing; — is  he  certain  that  crime  has  not  been  committed,  and  that 
the  guilty  have  not  escaped  with  plunder*  To  stop  him  may 
not  be  prudent,  or  best ;  but  the  occurrence  should  be  noted,  and 
the  morning's  report  of  the  patrolman  should  be  a  perfect  record 
of  that  and  of  every  other  strange  occurrence  upon  his  beat ; 
that,  if  crime  has  been  committed,  the  fugitive  may  be  traced 
and  arrested.  And  what  of  the  detective  force  ?  Look  at  the 
long  list  of  offenses  as  given ;  —  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  a 
variety  of  specialists  for  successful  detective  work?  or  can  you 
combine  all  the  requisites  in  a  single  type  ?  A  safe  has  been 
opened  ;  or  a  store  has  been  robbed  ;  or  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  or  a  child  has  been  abducted;  or  a  fire  kindled?  The 
work  of  the  detective  is  to  determine  all  the  special  features 
of  the  crime,  and  who  the  offenders  were,  that  arrests  may  be 
made,  and  conviction  follow. 

*'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  man  when  he  is  known  ;  and 
the  task  is  an  almost  hopeless  one,  if  you  have  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  The  problem  is  half 
solved,  when  a  competent  detective  has  submitted  his  report. 
And  the  inquiry  comes,  '  Is  it  only  necessary  to  swear  a  man  in 
as  a  policeman,  and  then  assign  him  to  detective  work,  to  secure 
successful  results  \  Or,  rather,  is  there  any  subordinate  position 
in  public  or  private  business  where  greater  adaptability  to  the 
work  to  be  performed  is  necessary  ? '  If  a  store  has  been 
robbed,  the  detective  must  determine  whether  from  within  the 
house  or  from  without  the  thief  is  easiest  found ;  then  other 
facts  in  regular  line.  If  a  Charlie  Ross  has  been  abducted,  the 
detective  must  possess  the  instincts  and  cunning  of  a  sleuth- 
. hound,  that  he  may  follow  the  trail,  when  found.  Relying  upon 
'pals'  and  'give-aways'  is  dangerous,  as  time  is  lost.  If  a 
murder  has  been  committed,  the  means  by  which  death  was 
brought  must  first  be  solved.  The  faintest  blood  spot,  or  a  scrap 
of  paper,  or  the  print  of  shoe,  may  give  direction  as  to  the  guilty 
person.  If  by  poison,  the  aid  of  a  chemist,  that  you  may  know 
the  drug,  and  from  whence  it  came.  A  fire  occurs  —  was  it 
arson?  what  the  motive?  and  who  the  offender?  A  burglary — 
what  traces  left?  The  traces  often  secure  detection  and  convic- 
tion. Public  meetings  are  held,  and  inflammatory  speeches  are 
made,  and  riots  occur,  and  policemen  are  killed  by  dynamite 
14 
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fiends  —  from  whence  came  the  dynamite?  who  urged  its  use? 
Files  of  papers  may  tell  us  much  of  that ;  but  detective  work  is 
needed  to  make  arrests  and  secure  conviction. 

"We  need  go  no  further  in  our  inquiry  to  determine  that 
the  official  force,  in  many  cities,  if  under  the  best  of  systems, 
and  perfect  management,  is  inadequate  in  numbers ;  hence,  the 
large  number  of  private  watchmen  who  are  employed  to  guard 
our  residences  and  business  houses  at  night,  and  members  of 
detective  agencies,  and  men  who  are  employed  by  humane  and 
child-saving  societies,  and  otherwise, —  all  employed  by  private 
interests,  and  not  at  public  expense.  If  a  store  has  been  robbed, 
the  police  department  may  be  notified  ;  but  largely  the  sufferer 
relies  upon  private  detective  aid  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
goods  he  lost;  and  as  a  frequent  —  almost  sure  —  result,  a  com- 
promise is  made,  and  the  thief  goes  free.  If  strikes  or  lock-outs 
occur,  and  wage-workers  become  turbulent,  large  details  must  be 
made,  that  peace  may  be  preserved  and  property  protected.  As 
such  details  can  not  always  be  made,  detective  agencies  are 
employed,  to  furnish  men.  The  people  should  not  be  compelled 
to  call  upon  outside  aid  to  protect  their  persons  or  property,  or 
to  prevent  riot  or  bloodshed,  at  private  expense. 

"  It  is  the  current  belief  that  any  man  who  is  of  proper 
height  and  weight,  and  who  has  fair  intelligence,  and  the  phys- 
ical ability  to  protect  himself  and  to  make  arrests,  is  competent 
for  the  duties  of  a  policeman.  This  is  but  one  conception.  A 
criminal  is  often  as  intelligent  as  is  the  shrewdest  detective ;  and 
he  is  full  of  resources,  and  is  as  fleet  of  foot,  and  as  strong  in 
muscle.  In  a  police  force,  height  and  weight  are  for  dress-par- 
ade. We  need  a  preponderance  of  brain,  and  character,  and  con- 
science as  well.  Every  policeman  should  deem  his  calling  to  be 
a  high  one;  and  his  ambition  should  be  to  obtain  recognition  for 
faithful  service  rendered  to  the  public.  When  detailed  as  a 
detective,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  himself  have  been 
;i  criminal.  He  is  a  thousand  times  more  useful  if  his  garments 
have  never  been  soiled ;  but  he  should  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  criminals,  and  know  of  their 
haunts  and  their  habits,  and  how  to  find  them.  If  a  detective  is 
strong  morally,  and  in  all  else  the  equal  of  an  offender,  he  has 
an  advantage  —  he  is  more  than  an  equal.  An  offender's  brain 
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is  somewhat  palsied  by  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  and  from 
which  lie  is  trying  to  escape ;  but  the  detective  is  made  stronger 
by  his  abhorrence  of  crime,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  an  offi- 
cer of  justice,  and  laboring  in  a  worthy  cause.  Criminals,  when 
they  know  that  officers  are  in  pursuit,  are  often  cowards,  as  they 
can  not  run  away  from  themselves  —  their  consciences  won't  let 
them.  A  detective  must  be  secretive,  and  full  of  genius.  He 
must  never  lose  his  wits,  and  he  must  be  tireless.  He  can  not 
measure  his  work  under  an  eight-hour  law.  He  may  in  one 
hour  act  as  companion,  and  in  another  as  shadow ;  and  often  his 
identity  must  not  be  known  to  others  than  those  from  whom  he 
receives  orders,  or  who  have  been  assigned  to  aid  him.  At 
times,  lie  must  take  great  responsibility ;  and  at  others,  hazards ; 
hence,  he  must  be  cautious,  and  courageous,  but  never  fool- 
hardy. His  address  must  be  that  of  a  gentleman,  with  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  companionship  of  the  low  and  vicious  with- 
out becoming  compromised  by  the  contact.  One  type  of  detec- 
tive only  is  not  sufficient.  We  should  have  a  variety  —  some 
for  one  class,  and  others  for  other  classes  of  criminals.  He  who 
has  read  "Wilkie  Collins'  noted  tale  of  fiction,  The  Moonstone,  will 
remember  with  what  untiring  tenacity  the  Hindoos  followed 
that  gem  until  they  recovered  it ;  nor  can  he  fail  to  note  the 
contrast  between  the  pompous  and  inefficient  Superintendent 
Seegrave  and  the  unassuming  Sergeant  Cuff,  who  loved  his  pro- 
fessional work,  but  still  more  his  rose-bed.  The  faintest  trace  of 
missing  paint  —  the  merest  smear  upon  the  door-panel  —  to  his 
mind  was  no  trifle,  when  called  as  expert  detective  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  missing  gem.  And  in  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miser- 
ables,  and  in  the  works  of  Dickens  and  other  noted  novelists,  we 
find  detective  characters  of  other  types ;  and  in  the  professional 
work  of  the  lamented  Allan  Pinkerton,  and  of  his  sons  now  liv- 
ing, we  are  shown  that  neither  Collins,  nor  Hugo,  nor  Dickens 
has  exaggerated  the  possible  exploits  of  expert  detectives. 

"  But  how  shall  you  prevent  crime?  If  rendezvous  for  crimi- 
nals exist,  they  should  be  broken  up.  If  there  are  places  where 
the  young  are  being  educated  to  vicious  and  criminal  life,  arrest 
and  punish  their  keepers ;  and  send  the  unfortunate  or  erring 
victims  to  their  homes,  or  to  institutions  where  they  may  be  re- 
claimed. If  members  of  the  crime-class  are  found  in  gambling- 


houses  or  other  disorderly  places,  lock  them  up  for  preventive 
purposes,  as  you  know  that  the  money  they  are  spending  came 
from  crime  committed,  and  when  it  is  gone  they  will  again  dep- 
redate upon  property.  When  crime  has  been  committed,  remem- 
ber that  punishment,  not  compromise,  is  the  antidote.  "With 
compromise  treatment,  relapse  is  sure  to  follow — there  is  no  cure 
in  it.  The  greatest  deterrent,  to-day,  to  police  success,  every- 
where, is  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the  recovery  of  goods 
stolen  than  to  the  conviction  of  the  thieves  who  stole  them. 
This  will  continue  until  punishment  becomes  the  chief  purpose 
for  which  detectives  are  employed.  Tell  offenders  that  com- 
promise is  not  possible  hereafter,  and  remind  them  of  habitual 
criminal  acts;  and  urge  the  courts  to  enforce  their  provisions. 
That  not  being  sufficient,  urge  legislatures  to  pass  acts  author- 
izing the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  those  whose  lives  are  at 
war  with  all  that  is  pure,  and  useful,  and  right ;  or  as  insane 
men,  confine  them  until  you  are  sure  that  they  can  be,  and  will 
be,  honest  and  industrious  citizens.  A  few  bad  men  would  be 
restrained  of  liberty,  but  the  thousands  of  honest  men  would 
be  made  more  safe.  And  if  gambling-houses  admit  minors,  or 
admit  men  while  returning  to  their  homes  with  the  earnings  of 
their  toil,  they  should  be  forever  closed.  It  may  not  be  possible, 
nor  yet  good  policy,  to  stop  all  gambling  in  a  large  city,  and 
disorderly  houses  may  be  a  part  of  a  city's  necessity;  but  if 
places  exist  where  the  young  are  being  corrupted,  or  wives  and 
children  are  robbed  through  the  losses  of  workingmen,  they 
should  be  broken  up,  and  their  owners  imprisoned. 

"  Recruiting  agencies,  where  young  girls  are  induced  to  pur- 
sue immoral  life,  should  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour.  It  is  not 
sufficient  answer,  that  the  victims  are  girls  who  are  inclined  to 
vicious  life,  or  have  already  fallen.  The  lives,  even,  of  a  thousand 
procurers  would  not  compensate  for  the  pain  given  to  a  mother's 
heart  at  a  daughter's  ruin.  Punishment  for  such  crime  should 
be  certain  and  summary  ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  parents  and 
friends  at  possible  abhorrent  developments  upon  trial  should  not 
prevent  it.  A  police  force  seldom  knows  of  these  places  until 
tin-  press  of  the  city  has  given  publicity  to  an  outrage.  Judi- 
cious espionage  over  persons  who  insert  suspicious  advertisement* 
in  newspapers  might  often  be  preventive  of  such  crimes ;  but 
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when  they  have  been  committed,  the  guilty  fiends  should  not 
escape  punishment. 

"  Every  city  should  have  a  record  of  every  known  member  of 
the  criminal  class,  with  likenesses  of  him  in  every  phase  of  dis- 
guise, that  when  he  enters  a  city  he  may  be  recognized,  and  reg- 
istered, and  shadowed,  and  detected  and  punished  if  he -commits 
crime.  Thieves,  especially,  are  nomadic.  They  are  here  to-day, 
and  in  the  East,  West,  or  South,  to-morrow, —  ready  at  any 
moment  to  commit  crime.  A  registry  being  made  of  one's  pres- 
ence would  not  only  furnish  information  to  each  detective  of  a 
city,  but  it  might  form  a  connecting  link  as  evidence  as  to  crime 
committed  elsewhere.  A  more  systematic  and  complete  system 
of  exchange  of  information,  and  of  rendering  aid,  between  cities 
than  now  prevails  is  needed.  An  occasional  exchange  of  mem- 
bers of  one  force  with  others  for  special  work,  or  to  give  them  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  criminals  of  other  places,  would  also  be 
an  aid.  Newspaper  items  as  to  crimes  committed,  which  may  be 
an  aid  in  the  future,  should  be  clipped,  and  preserved  in  scrap- 
books,  or  otherwise,  and  so  indexed  that  every  important  fact 
may  be  readily  obtained,  in  case  information  is  needed.  This  is 
office  work ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  thoroughly  done.  The 
discipline  over  a  force  should  be  rigid.  When  on  dnty,  require 
from  patrolmen  that  they  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
Do  not  believe  all  that  is  said  against  them  ;  but  rather  criticise 
only  when  you  know  one  has  erred ;  and  laud  when  praise  is 
due.  Remember,  policemen  are  always  under  cross-fire.  They 
must  often  act  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  may  make  errors ; 
1  >ut  who  would  not  ?  If  too  zealous,  they  are  blamed  ;  or  if  too 
cautious.  A  man  has  been  assaulted  in  the  street,  or  a  house  has 
been  robbed,  and  no  arrest  has  been  made,  —  the  patrolman  is 
censured,  though  his  beat  was  a  mile  long.  Riotous  hoodlums 
disturb  the  peace,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  arrests  the  police- 
man is  assaulted,  possibly  with  deadly  intent.  If  he  uses  a  wea- 
pon in  return,  his  action  is  unfavorably  criticised.  If  he  does  not 
make  the  arrest,  he  is  declared  to  be  inefficient,  and  his  dismissal 
is  urged.  And  if  a  mysterious  murder  occurs,  and  the  criminal 
escapes,  we  blame  our  detective  force  for  not  finding  him, —  for- 
getting that  there  is  a  large  number  of  crimes  committed  every 
day  which  require  detective  work,  and  that  few  special  detec- 
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tives  are  in  a  force,  and  that  a  single  mysterious  case  may  re- 
quire months  of  patient  and  uninterrupted  toil  to  secure  results. 

"  But  to  secure  best  results,  it  is  material  that  a  force  be  com- 
posed of  honest,  fearless,  and  capable  men ;  and  that  it  be  well 
officered  ;  and  that  its  office  work,  especially,  be  well  done.  Dis- 
honest, defective,  and  inefficient  men  should  give  place  to  others 
who  are  qualified.  When  vacancies  occur  or  an  increase  is 
authorized,  appointments  should  be  made  with  sole  view  to  the 
improvement  of  such  portion  of  the  force  as  is  weak.  If  more 
detectives  are  needed,  select  men  who  will  develop  well  in  that 
field.  A  man  should  not  only  be  competent,  but  he  should  have 
an  ambition  in  his  work,  or  he  will  not  do  it  well.  He  should 
have  the  aid,  also,  of  all  officials  who  have  the  custody  of  our 
prisone-s  before  their  trial ;  and  he  should  merit  the  confidence 
of  our  charts  as  well.  "When  he  has  arrested  a  criminal,  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  see  that  criminal  escape  conviction  through  manip- 
ulations made  in  a  jail  or  elsewhere,  while  awaiting  trial ;  or 
through  lack  of  credence  in  his  statement  of  facts,  by  a  court. 
Most  of  all,  never  remove  a  competent  and  successful  officer  or 
man ;  but  say  to  both,  that  tenure  of  office  depends  solely  upon 
their  success  in  protecting  our  people  from  the  illegal  acts  of  the 
vicious  and  the  criminal  classes." 

In  conclusion :  Recognize  what  is  required  from  a  policeman, 
and  compensate  him  for  all  his  good  works,  by  giving  him  your 
confidence  and  commendation ;  and,  also,  should  you  not  place 
him  upon  a  pension  list,  either  for  permanent  injuries  received 
when  in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  or  when  at  such  age  that  he 
can  not  be  longer  efficient  in  your  service  ?  And  why  not 
protect  his  family  after  his  death,  as  you  would  that  of  the 
soldier,  who  has  been  true  to  the  fiag  upon  the  battle-field  of 
the  nation  ?  These  things  you  should  do ;  and,  in  all  things, 
you  should  be  more  just  to  the  policeman  who  faithfully 
protects  you. 

Mr.  WINES.  There  were,  in  this  country,  in  1880,  in  towns 
containing  5,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  about  15,000  police, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  policing  these  towns  was  about 
$15,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  I  find  that  about  one-tenth,  or 
$1, 500,000,  is  derived  from  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor. 
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But  the  fact  of  most  significance  brought  out  in  the  census  is  the 
enormous  number  of  arrests.  The  total  number  of  arrests  (as 
reported  and  estimated,  for  there  are  towns  from  which  no 
report  was  received,)  exceeds  650,000  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  or  more  than  forty  to  each  patrolman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  far  too  many  arrests,  and  that  the  more  nearly 
the  work  of  the  police  force  approximates  .to  purely  preventive 
work,  the  better  it  is.  We  punish  too  much,  and  do  too  little  in 
the  way  of  prevention.  I  was  pleased  with  what  Mr.  Felton 
said  about  the  work  of  the  detective  force.  I  believe  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  held  in  as  high  popular  estimation  as  the  general 
force,  is  that  its  work  is  almost  entirely  punitive.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  idea  of  making  so  much 
use  of  the  private  detective  force  as  we  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  necessity  for  a  private  detective  force,  and  one  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  is  a  reproach  to  the  government. 
If  the  government  did  its  full  duty  in  the  matter  of  protecting 
life  and  property,  there  would  be  no  need  of  private  detectives. 
But  the  maintenance  of  a  small  standing  army,  not  under  govern- 
mental control,  which  can  be  hired  by  people  who  have  money, 
is  a  menace  to  liberty,  and  a  very  great  irritation  to  the  working 
classes.  The  methods  of  private  detectives  —  I  refer  especially 
to  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  "  sweat-box,'*  which  is  a  private 
prison,  unauthorized,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  law,  and  in  which  it 
has  been  charged  that  a  mild  form  of  torture  is  sometimes 
employed  to  extort  confession, —  are  also  in  some  instances  very 
objectionable.  I  wish  that  the  government  could  be  induced  to 
take  the  whole  business  of  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
detection  of  crime  into  its  own  hands. 

Mr.  KOBERT  TREAT  PAINE.  The  few  words  that  Mr.  Wines 
has  just  spoken  have  struck  the  key-note  on  the  side  of  prevent- 
ive work.  I  read  last  night  a  quotation  from  Gen.  Brinkerhoff, 
stating  that  the  population  of  this  country  doubles  once  in 
twenty  y«ars,  and  that  crimes  double  once  in  ten  years.* 
Knowing  that  what  he  says  is  true,  I  hope  that  it  is  not  true  that 
he  made  that  statement.  I  can  not  come  to  a  gathering  like  this 
without  feeling  that  we  can  not  reach  the  brains  and  sympathy 

*  If  the  statement  is  based  on  the  census  reports,  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  confidence  on  this  subject. — F.  H.  W. 
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of  this  great  continental  country  of  ours,  without  having  our 
attention  forced  to  consider  the  question,  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  this  great  rising  tide  of  criminals  ?  We  go  through  our 
institutions, —  some  we  like  and  some  we  dislike, —  the  institu- 
tions where  our  criminals  are  punished,  and  we  hear  more  or  less 
said  about  the  reformation  of  the  criminals;  but  what  can  we  do 
to  prevent  the  tide  flowing  into  these  institutions?  Why,  we 
have  artesian  wells  that  go  down  into  the  lower  strata  of  society, 
which  are  pouring  forth  a  deluge  of  crime,  and  we  try  to  purify 
this  flowing  stream.  These  artesian  wells  must  be  shut  off  at 
the  bottom ;  and  how  that  can  be  done  is  a  problem  of  infinite 
interest  to  the  public,  and  to  every  man  and  woman  in  this  hall. 
The  question  that  I  want  to  propound  is  this:  Whether  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  these  15,000  policemen  to  help  on 
this  work  ?  Can  not  something  be  done  to  enlarge  and  improve 
and  increase  their  power  for  good  ?  I  know  where  the  primary 
schools  of  crime  are  in  Boston.  I  suppose  that  each  of  us  knows 
where  they  are  in  his  own  city.  I  can  take  you  down  to  the 
South  Cove  and  the  North .  End,  and  show  you  the  primary 
schools  of  crime.  Young  men  and  women  are  growing  up  there, 
frequenting  the  rum-shop  (that  first  great  torment  of  our  civili- 
zation,) and  going  home  at  night  to  crowded  tenements,  where 
both  sexes  are  crowded  into  single  rooms.  We  read  of  the 
"  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  but  we  can  hear  that  cry  in 
every  city.  Men  and  women  can  not  grow  up  moral  in  these 
homes.  Boards  of  health  have  a  work  to  do  there.  Then  we 
have  that  lax  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  has  created,  out  of 
thirty  families,  within  fifty  years,  as  Mr.  McCulloch  showed  us  at 
Buffalo,  1,000  criminals  and  paupers  of  to-day.  These  are  the 
sources  of  crime.  What  can  we  do?  I  say,  let  us  make  the 
power  of  the  700  policemen  in  Boston,  of  the  15,000  in  our 
whole  country,  effective  for  good.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Police  Manual  of  Boston ;  but  I  can  not  find  in  it,  among  the 
290  rules  which  it  contains,  any  rule  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
a  police  officer  to  interfere  in  an  effective  way,  when  he  sees  that 
a  young  boy  or  girl  is  just  entering  the  road  to  crime.  It  is  not 
made  his  duty  to  prevent  it.  When  the  boy  has  committed  an 
offense,  then  he  is  seized.  When  life  has  been  taken,  then,  like 
blood-hounds,  the  policeman  will  seize  the  murderer,  and  bring 
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him  into  court.  Our  police  board  are  giving  attention  to  this 
subject.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  urge  them  to  adopt  an  express 
rule,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  police  officer  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  persons,  especially  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who  frequent  the  streets  and  the  rum-shops,  arid  who 
seem  to  be  without  work,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
crime ;  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  of  them,  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  and  to  exert  every  kindly,  humane,  and  friendly 
influence  to  keep  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  criminals.  Such  a  rule  in  the  Police  Manual 
would  enlarge  the  duty  of  our  policeman,  and  ennoble  it.  It 
would  give  him  a  nobler  conception  of  his  relation  to  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  and  works.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily add  to  his  labors.  The  police  have  plenty  of  time  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  every  boy  and  girl  —  perhaps  they  know 
them  now.  To  exert  a  moral  influence,  and  to  feel  that  every 
boy  whom  they  can  save  from  crime  is  worth  more  to  the  public 
than  the  arrest  of  several  criminals,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing 
which  our  police  might  do. 

Gen.  BKINKERHOFF.  This  is  a  question  of  such  vast  import- 
ance, that  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first  place, 
I  want  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Felton.  It  is  a  valuable  document ;  and  the  statistical  table 
which  he  presents,  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  study.  I  am  glad  that  he  commends  the  police.  I  wish 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  bear  in  mind  the  value 
of  the  police  to  the  country.  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure 
at  finding  some  such  appreciation  of  the  police  in  Boston.  If 
the  members  of  this  Congress  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
new  station-house,  they  will  find  that  appreciation  expressed. 
That  station-house  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  appointments  that 
I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  city  of  Boston  has 
recognized  the  police,  by  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Mr. 
Paine  refers  to  one  thing  which  I  think  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is,  the  importance  of  utilizing  the  police  in  the  pre- 
vention of  arrests,  rather  than  in  making  them.  In  many  places, 
the  policeman  gets  credit  for  the  number  of  his  arrests,  and 
each  policeman  endeavors  to  make  more  arrests  than  any  other. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  commendable.  On  the  contrary,  a  large 
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number  of  arrests  does  harm  instead  of  good.  Certainly,  the 
arrest  of  boys  and  other  accidental  offenders  ought  not  to  be 
made  without  necessity.  There  is  one  city  in  the  United  States 
where,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  chief  of  police,  a  humane 
man,  called  his  men  together,  and  gave  them  admirable  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  arrests.  In  the  case  of  young  men  and  boys 
arrested  for  their  first  offense,  instead  of  dragging  them  to  a 
station-house,  they  should  be  taken  home,  and  talked  with  kindly, 
and  reprimanded,  and  not  sent  to  prison  at  all.  When  we  look 
at  the  vast  army  of  men  arrested  every  year,  we  see  that,  in 
entering  prison,  they  go,  as  a  rule,  into  a  school  of  crime,  wrhere 
they  are  thrown  into  association  with  criminals.  In  Baltimore, 
instead  of  encouraging  arrests,  they  discourage  them ;  and  they 
have  cut  off  all  fees  for  arrests  or  trials  before  justices.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  arrests  very 
largely,  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

One  thing  that  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  correct  the 
county  jails.  It  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  in  prison  reform.  There 
never  can  be  any  adequate  prison  reform,  until  we  reform  the 
jails.  The  city  of  Boston  has  the  credit,  and  deserves  it,  of 
establishing  the  first  jail  upon  the  American  continent,  con- 
structed and  governed  upon  correct  principles.  Suffolk  county 
jail  is  a  wonderful  institution.  It  is  the  best  in  the  United 
States, —  and  I  have  seen  about  all  the  typical  jails  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sheriff  Clarke,  who  went  there 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  model  officer.  He  man- 
aged it  on  the  principle  of  absolute  separation.  Whoever  is 
sent  to  that  jail,  man  or  boy,  goes  into  a  room,  light  and  airy, 
ten  by  twelve  feet  in  size,  with  ample  room  for  exercise  in 
the  cell  itself;  and  when  he  goes  out,  he  goes  out  cleaner  in 
body  and  mind  than  when  he  went  in.  We  can,  I  think,  make 
improvements  on  that  jail.  We  have  in  Ohio  now  twenty  jails, 
with  central  corridors,  which  I  think  is  an  advantage.  I  think 
that  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  out  of  jail  as  many 
|)co|)lc  us  \ve  can;  and  when  we  get  them  into  jail,  see  that 
they  are  not  contaminated  by  association  with  thieves  and 
robbers. 

Warden  RUSSELL.  We  have  in  Massachusetts  fourteen  jails, 
just  as  good  as  the  jail  in  Suffolk  county;  and.  with  a  single 
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exception,  they  are  all  on  the  separate  plan.  The  one  in 
Worcester  county  is  in  form  and  shape  like  the  reformatory 
prison  at  Concord. 

Gen.  BRINKKRHOKF.  These  have  been  built  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  then.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  increase 
of  crime,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  from  statistics  that  crime 
is  increasing  in  this  country,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  When  I  look  over  the  statistics  of  crime,  and 
examine  reports,  running  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  I  find  that, 
while  the  population  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  crime 
has  doubled  in  ten  years.  Now  statistics  may  lie,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  think  they  do.  But  I  have  taken  the  reports 
from  cities,  and  the  same  answer  comes  back  ;  crime  is  increas- 
ing like  a  flood  ;  it  is  rising  out  of  proportion  to  the  population. 
But  I  believe  that,  since  this  association  has  been  holding  its 
sessions,  and  its  methods  have  been  partially  adopted,  we  are 
checking  the  tide.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Spalding  give 
some  statistics  of  felonies  in  this  state.  I  think  they  have 
decreased,  and  that  it  is  misdemeanors  that  are  increasing.  We 
have  an  example  where  crime  is  steadily  decreasing,  in  one 
country;  and  if  we  apply  the  same  methods  here,  1  think  it 
will  decrease  here.  I  believe  that,  in  less  than  five  years  from 
this  time,  we  shall  be  established  on  that  line  in  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  BARNEY.  We  should  not  dismiss  this  question  of 
preventive  police  work  without  one  word  about  police  matrons. 
A  year  ago  last  January,  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, giving  to  every  city  in  the  state,  with  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  authority  to  appoint  police  matrons. 
•It  is  now  July,  and  Boston  has  not  taken  a  step  in  this  direction, 
except  to  put  some  women  at  the  Tombs.  The  real  work  of 
caring  for  women  and  girls  has  had  no  attention.  I  could  not 
let  the  moment  pass,  without  saying  that  you  will  never  touch 
bottom,  until  you  take  care  of  those  unfortunate  girls  who  are 
to  be  the  mothers  of  the  illegitimate  children  who  will  fill  your 
prisons  and  jails  in  years  to  come. 

President  HAYES,  at  this  time,  invited  Gen.  BRINKERHOFF  to 
take  the  chair,  as  he  himself  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  said : 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  remember  this  Boston  meeting 
with  unusual  interest.  It  has  been  in  all  respects  agreeable,  and 
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exceedingly  instructive.  It  has  been  the  habit,  during  several 
years,  of  the  presiding  officer,  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  to 
make  a  brief  summary  of  such  aspects  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions as  have  specially  struck  him  as  important  and  interesting. 
Of  course,  leaving  as  I  do  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  regular 
order,  I  can  not  undertake  to  make  any  such  summary  as  has 
been  my  practice  hitherto. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  attract  attention,  I  hope,  to  the 
Boston  jail,  or,  as  Col.  Russell  has  said,  to  the  Massachusetts 
jail.  "We  all  understand  that  the  jails  are  an  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress ;  but  you  here,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  have  solved 
the  difficulty.  Let  us  hope  that  all  who  leave  here  will  carry 
to  the  cities  with  which  they  are  in  any  way  related  some 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  seen  here  in  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts. If  nothing  more  had  been  the  result  of  our  meeting, 
we  should  not  have  met  in  vain.  I  need  not  name  the  prisons 
we  have  visited.  It  has  been  with  the  utmost  gratification 
that  we  have  seen  them  all;  —  not  simply  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  not  merely  the  system  on  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, but,  as  has  been  a  favorite  notion  with  me  always,  the 
administration,  which,  after  all,  makes  a  good  prison  anywhere. 

We  shall  recall  with  great  satisfaction  and,  I  am  sure,  with 
profit,  the  admirable  sermon  by  Dr.  Brooks.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  widely  circulated,  and  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
business  of  this  body  not  merely  to  print  it  with  its  proceedings, 
but  for  general  circulation.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance? 
when  so  distinguished  and  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Brooks  takes  an 
interest  in  this  question.  It  gives  to  it  an  indorsement  and  a 
prestige  which  goes  wherever  the  English  language  is  read  or 
spoken. 

We  shall  recall,  I  think,  the  fact  that,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
we  agreed  that  skilled,  productive  labor  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  organization  of  every  prison.  I  think  that  we  shall 
recommend,  wherever  we  go,  the  new  system  of  identification 
and  registration  of  prisoners.  And  last  of  all,  I  will  mention 
this  suggestion  that  the  work  of  the  police  should  be  made  more 
preventive.  Why,  even  our  friend  Mr.  Paine  had  to  speak  of 
them  pursuing  "  like  blood-hounds."  Oh,  no  !  Doubtless  there 
is  something  in  it ;  but  let  us  remember  that  these  men  are 
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engaged,  as  soldiers  under  the  flag  of  our  country  are,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  all  night,  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  Let  us  pay  all  reverence  to  them.  Let 
us  try  to  dignify  them,  to  increase  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
(••immunity  for  them,  and  thus  by  reflection,  increase  their  self- 
respect  and  regard  for  themselves.  Fifteen  thousand  police  in 
all  these  cities !  What  a  force  that  is,  reaching,  as  they  do, 
crime  just  at  its  beginning,  and  among  the  young  ! 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  agreeable  journeys  to  your  homes, 
find  the  dear  ones  all  as  you  would  wish  to  find  them,  and  I  bid 
you  good-bye. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  LOVE,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  President  Hayes  for  his  services  as  presiding  officer, 
and  reciprocal  wishes  were  expressed  that  he  too  might  have  a 
pleasant  journey  home. 

As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and 
remained  standing  until  he  had  left  the  hall. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  Discharged  Prison- 
ers, by  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mill- 
gan,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Round,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  stated  that  the  report,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the 
latter,  and  to  delay  in  receiving  answers  to  questions  from 
abroad,  was  incomplete,  and  that  Mr.  Round  asked  for  further 
time. 

DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

Your  committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  has  endeavored  to 
make  a  report  that  should  in  some  degree  cover  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  The  number  of  discharged  prisoners  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  relation  of  discharged  prisoners  to  existing  penal  sys- 
tems of  states. 

3.  The  methods  now  prevailing  in  states,  looking  to  aid  for 
discharged  prisoners  and  their  rehabilitation,  —  the  same  being 
a  part  of  the  state  penal  system. 

4.  Voluntary  prisoners'  aid  associations ;  their  names,  meth- 
ods, and  the  results  of  their  work. 

5.  Voluntary  prisoners'  aid  associations,  in  their  relation  to 
state  penal  systems. 
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6.  The  methods  employed  by  foreign  governments  to  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

7.  Voluntary  and  philanthropic  societies  abroad,  looking  to 
the  same  end. 

8.  Suggestions  deduced  from  the  above  as  to  the  most  effi- 
cient methods  of  extending  state  aid  to  discharged  prisoners. 

Seeking  the  best  information  on  the  topics  named  above, 
.your  committee  has  sent  various  circular  letters  to  prison  manag- 
ers, and  other  specialists  in  the  care  of  criminals.  The  wardens 
of  prisons  have  also  been  appealed  to,  as  to  their  methods  of  aid- 
ing those  going  forth  from  prison,  and  as  to  their  opinion  of  the 
best  methods  to  be  employed  in  this  direction.  The  responses 
have  been  numerous  and  valuable,  and  they  are  still  coming  in. 
Though  our  foreign  correspondents  were  appealed  to  some 
months  ago,  their  responses  are  by  no  means  all  in,  and  much 
information  is  in  the  course  of  collection.  Inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ject is  a  very  important  one,  your  committee  asks  more  time  in 
which  to  complete  its  report ;  and  begs  that  the  same  may  be 
referred  to  your  committee  on  publication,  leaving  it  discre- 
tionary with  that  committee  as  to  the  publication  of  the  report. 

Your  committee  has  assumed  that  the  term  "  discharged  pris- 
oner "  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense ;  but  that  "  released 
prisoner  "  is  rather  to  be  understood ;  —  so  that  the  information 
sought  extends  to  such  prisoners  as  are  released  "on  parole," 
or  "  ticket-of -leave,"  whether  they  be  under  police  surveillance 
or  not. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN  opened  the  discussion,  by  saying  that  none  who 
have  not  experienced  it  can  know  the  agony  of  the  prisoner  who 
comes  out  from  prison,  friendless  and  alone,  without  wrork  or 
means  of  support.  No  prison  system  is  perfect.  We  talk  about 
the  perfection  of  our  prison  system,  but  it  will  never  be  per- 
fected, till  the  cap-stone  of  more  systematic  and  scientific  care  of 
discharged  prisoners  is  laid  upon  the  pinnacle. 

Mrs.  BAKXKY.  On  my  way  home  last  night  to  Providence,  I 
heard  a  conversation  between  two  gentleman  who  had  looked  in 
upon  us  at  these  sessions,  and  one  said :  "  I  think  a  good  many  of 
those  people  are  ahead  of  public  sentiment."  The  other  replied : 
"They  are  the  kind  of  people  that  manufacture  public  senti- 
ment." And  in  my  woman's  heart  there  went  up  a  prayer  that 
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my  brothers,  who  are  so  responsible  for  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  should  realize  their  responsibility.  People  are  looking 
to  us  from  all  over  the  country. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiment,  that  no  state  can  claim  to  have 
done  its  duty  to  its  criminal  or  unfortunate  population,  until 
some  systematic  effort  is  made  to  take  them  by  the  hand  as  they 
come  out  of  prison,  and  to  help  them  enter  upon  a  new  and 
honest  life.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  work  among  women, 
and,  as  they  come  from  places  of  confinement,  I  find  that  they 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  let  go  their  hold  on  the  past.  I  know, 
if  there  could  be  some  good,  wise  woman,  (a  woman  always  for 
women,)  who  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  urge  friends  to 
help  them,  a  large  percentage  of  them  might  be  saved.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  to  enlarge  upon  that.  But  I  want  to  say  one 
word  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  or  woman  who  should  fill 
that  place.  No  person  can  really  be  an  agent  for  God  to  save 
human  life,  unless  he  himself  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  it 
meant  for  that  One  whose  home  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
to  come  down  to  earth,  to  take  humanity  upon  him.  With  these 
people,  it  has  got  to  be  heart  contact.  I  want  you  to  go  to 
practical  work,  and  to  realize  woman's  part  in  it.  It  has  been 
a  fashion  in  the  past  to  say  that  woman's  part  is  sentiment.  I 
tell  you,  no.  It  is  helpfulness.  She  brings  the  home  and  the 
woman  into  this  work.  You  can  not  reform  the  world,  without 
the  hand  of  woman.  Any  prison  that  shuts  its  doors,  and  is 
afraid  to  have  a  motherly  woman  go  in  and  offer  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  stand  before  the  prisoners,  and  speak 
of  Christ  and  mother  and  home,  is  under  management  that 
ought  to  be  looked  after.  We  have  one  such  institution  in  New 
England.  There  will  never  be  higher  thinking  among  the  crimi- 
nals, until  there  is  higher  thinking  among  the  officials.  I  heard 
a  prison  officer  once  say  that  a  certain  prison  was  shut  against 
,\  01  uen,  because  a  woman  had  made  a  failure  in  it.  If  every 
prison  had  been  shut  where  some  man  had  made  a  failure  in 
it,  you  would  not  have  any  prisons  to-day.  This  question  reaches 
far  out  into  the  future ;  and  you  and  I  will  never  understand  its 
full  meaning,  until  the  golden  curtain  is  lifted,  and  we  have 
come  to  feel  what  human  souls  and  lives  mean. 
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Mrs.  AGNES  L.  D'ARCAMBAL,  of  Michigan.  Our  dear  friend, 
Mrs.  Barney,  lias  shown  what  work  women  may  do.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  a  visitor  in  the  prisons,  reformatories,  jails, 
and  poor-houses  in  Michigan;  therefore,  I  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
to  hear  if  there  is  any  better  method  of  caring  for  the  unfortu- 
nate convict  and  prisoner  than  we  have  been  able  to  follow  in 
Michigan.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  commenced,  the  prison 
was  a  dark  place,  but  into  it  came  Christianity,  with  a  chaplain 
who  gained  the  respect  of  most  of  the  boys.  Into  that  prison 
came  also  a  kindly  warden,  who  talked  with  those  boys,  and 
counseled  them.  In  my  visits  to  institutions  at  Detroit,  Jackson, 
and  other  places,  I  was  permitted  to  learn  the  history  of  many 
men.  Becoming  interested  in  the  men,  I  became  interested 
in  their  mothers  and  children  at  home.  It  came  to  me  :  "  What 
are  we  to  do  for  these  men,  when  they  go  out  of  prison  ?  "  I 
thought  of  it  night  after  night,  and,  going  to  the  warden  one 
day,  I  said  :  "  May  I  not  talk  to  the  men  about  it  ? "  My  plan 
was  to  have  a  home  for  our  boys  when  they  leave  prison.  The 
warden  and  the  chaplain  permitted  me  to  talk  to  them,  and  I 
said :  "  Don't  you  want  a  home  ?  Have  I  not  been  a  mother 
to  these  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  boys?  and  am  I  not  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  each  one  ?  Why  can't  we  have  a  place 
where  you  will  find  a  home,  with  a  door  to  welcome  you,  where 
you  can  hang  up  your  hat,  and  go  to  work,  and  say  it  is  yours  ( " 
And  one  of  the  long-time  men  sent  an  olfering  of  one  penny, 
which  was  his  sole  worldly  possession,  to  start  it.  lie  had  had 
that  penny  for  years  and  years.  And  so  we  began.  The  officers 
became  interested ;  others  became  interested ;  and  at  last  we 
had  enough  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  brooms.  I  have 
for  years  watched  the  work  of  Michael  Dunn.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  Dunn  was  discharged  from  Sing  Sing,  Warden  Brush 
said :  "  I  will  keep  your  cell  for  you,  for  you  will  be  back  in 
six  weeks."  "  By  the  grace  of  God,"  he  replied,  "I  shall  never 
enter  another  prison."  He  went  to  Kew  York,  and  established 
a  home  for  discharged  convicts.  From  there  he  went  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago.  He  visited  me ; 
and,  when  we  were  ready,  he  came  to  Detroit.  When  he  arrived, 
we  did  not  know  he  was  coming.  We  rented  a  place  for  thirty- 
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five  dollars  a  month,  when  a  letter  came  in  with  a  remonstrance 
against  establishing  such  an  institution  in  that  locality.  What 
was  the  result?  The  landlord  returned  us  the  money,  and 
Michael  Dunn  was  sent  out  to  look  for  a  room.  "We  found  a 
dance-house  that  had  been  formerly  a  medical  college.  We 
offered  the  proprietor  twenty-five  dollars  to  move  out,  and  we 
moved  in  with  our  broom-machine ;  and  the  men  began  to  come 
in.  and  fall  right  to  work.  The  second  man  that  was  received,  I 
had  crossed  the  city  to  urge  to  come.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  him.  I  replied :  "  The  home  is  yours."  When  we 
passed  in  front  of  a  saloon,  he  put  his  hand  on  me,  pressed 
me  between  him  and  the  saloon,  and  said :  "  Madam,  if  you 
were  not  here,  I  should  go  into  that  saloon,  and  so  back  to 
the  reformatory."  In  two  days,  he  was  as  happy  as  he  could 
be,  sorting  broom-corn.  The  people  of  Detroit  were  delighted 
to  receive  us.  They  consider  it  a  lovely  charity.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  help  us,  because  it  is  God's  work  to  save 
his  children.  From  the  fourteenth  of  March,  when  the  first 
broom  was  made,  up  to  the  fourteenth  of  June,  one  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  brooms  had  been  made  and  sold.  There  had 
been  thirty-five  men  received  into  the  home.  For  fifteen  of 
these  men,  good  situations  were  found  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
where  I  visited  them  afterwards,  and  they  were  doing  well. 
Five  were  sent  to  their  homes,  two  were  discharged  for  cause, 
and  the  others  remain  in  the  home.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
home ;  it  is  only  a  temporary  shelter,  to  receive  the  men  until 
they  are  strong  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  again.  Every 
man  who  enters  it  enters  it  as  his  own,  hangs  up  his  hat,  and 
goes  to  work.  On  Saturday  night,  he  receives  his  pay  for  every 
bit  of  work  which  he  has  done.  The  money  that  has  been 
paid  out  is  nearly  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
establish  a  home,  if  you  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  warden, 
chaplain,  and  other  officers.  They  will  help  you ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  warden  in  the  United  States  that  does 
not  want  his  men  to  come  out  better  men ;  and  if  they  are 
provided  with  a  home,  they  are  far  less  likely  to  return  to  prison 
again. 

Mr.  J.  C.  TAYLOR,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Prisoners'  Aid 
Association.     Our  work   in  Connecticut  has  been  carried  on  for 
15 
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about  ten  years  by  a  volunteer  association,  assisted  by  the  state. 
The  methods  of  work  are  comparatively  simple.  We  have  so 
few  prisoners,  that  it  is  hardly  practical  to  establish  a  temporary 
home,  although  we  have  been  much  assisted  by  the  temporary 
home  in  New  York,  established  by  Michael  Dunn.  We  have  a 
voluntary  committee,  unpaid,  living  near  the  prison,  who  visit  the 
prison  once  a  month,  and  who  obtain  all  the  information  concern- 
ing the  prisoners  to  be  discharged.  They  are  invited  to  meet  the 
officers  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  We  talk  over  the  pos* 
sibilities  of  each  case,  and  some  definite  arrangement  is  decided 
upon,  based  upon  the  information  received  from  the  prison.  On 
the  morning  of  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  I,  as  agent  of  the 
association,  meet  him  at  the  warden's  office,  and  then  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  case,  as  decided  upon  by  the  committee,  is  carried  out 
as  nearly  as  possible.  All  that  some  of  them  need  is  additional 
clothing,  and  assistance  to  reach  home  and  friends.  Others  need 
board  for  a  week  or  two,  until  some  employment  is  found  for 
them.  Others  need  tools,  to  enable  them  to  work  at  their  trade. 
These  things  are  provided  as  needed,  by  funds  derived  from  vol- 
untary contributors  and  from  the  state.  Afterwards,  correspond- 
ence is  kept  up  with  as  many  of  them  as  will  correspond ;  but  a 
considerable  number  dislike  to  write.  They  feel  that  it  binds 
them  to  their  former  life.  We  do  not  introduce  them  as  dis- 
charged prisoners.  I  have  proceeded  on  the  plan  that,  when  a 
man  is  discharged,  his  account  with  the  state  is  settled.  If  the 
indeterminate  sentence  were  used,  and  the  men  were  paroled, 
it  would  then  be  necessary  and  better  to  let  it  be  known  that 
they  are  from  the  prison.  I  have  been  asked,  what  percentage  is 
reformed  ?  That  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  in  Connecticut,  one-third  (I  hope  more,)  never 
return  to  prison  there,  nor  to  any  prison,  but  become  honest  and 
industrious  citizens. 

Mr.  DANIKL  RUSSELL,  Agent  for  Discharged  Convicts.  I 
am  going  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  public.  I  am 
going  to  take  it  off  the  agent's  shoulders.  I  believe  some  ques- 
tions will  be  asked  in  heaven,  and  some  answered ;  and  one 
question  that  may  be  asked  is,  "  Did  you  graduate  from  Harvard 
college?  Are  you  a  graduate  from  the  Latin  school  in  Boston  ?" 
There  is  another  that  will  be  asked,  and  that  is,  u  What  did  you 
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do,  while  on  earth,  to  help  raise  the  outcast?"  Now  let  each 
one  put  that  question  to  himself,  "What  have  I  done  for  the 
aid  of  discharged  convicts  ? "  We  have  sat  here  day  after  day, 
and  heard  papers  and  discussions.  Have  you  taken  one  single 
thing  home  to  yourself  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  read  and  write  a 
paper,  and  to  tell  what  the  agent  of  discharged  convicts  should 
do,  or  what  the  warden  should  do,  but  what  do  you  do  ? 

I  shall  look  around  to-morrow  for  a  place  for  a  boy  who  is  to 
be  discharged.  I  may  go  to  every  manufacturer  within  twenty 
miles  of  Boston,  and  say,  "Will  you  take  my  boy  that  comes 
from  state  prison  ? "  They  will  say,  "  Yes,  we  are  ready  to  take 
him,  but  we  dare  not."  "What  is  it  that  you  fear?"  "Our 
workmen  will  leave."  Now  the  man  who  says  that  has  no  back- 
bone. Not  a  mite.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  came  out  of 
our  prison,  who  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  It  was  in  Febru- 
ary. He  was  a  machinist.  I  went  to  a  friend,  who  manufactured 
marble,  and  asked  him  to  take  that  boy,  until  I  could  find  a  place 
for  him.  The  man  said,  "I  will  do  it."  He  had  him  three 
months.  I  then  found  a  place  for  him  in  a  machine-shop.  I  tojd 
the  story  to  the  employer.  He  went  to  work,  and  worked  six 
months.  One  day,  one  of  the  workmen  walked  into  the  office, 
and  said,  "Do  you  know  that  we  have  a  man  here  who  came 
from  the  state  prison  ? "  "  Ah,"  said  the  employer,  "  where  does 
he  work?"  "At  such  a  lathe."  "How  long  has  he  worked 
here  2 "  "  Six  months."  "  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ? "  "  Yery 
good."  "Does  he  interfere  with  any  OIK-?"  "No."  "Have 
you  ever  smelled  liquor  about  him  ? "  "  No."  "  Do  you  know 
where  he  boards?"  "Yes."  "Respectable  place?"  "Yes." 
.  "  How  does  he  spend  his  evenings ? "  "I  never  knew  anything 
wrong  about  him."  "  What  do  you  come  to  complain  of  him 
for,  then  ? "  "  Because  he  has  been  in  state  prison."  "  He  is  a 
better  man  than  any  I  know  of,  in  this  place  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men."  "  The  men  are  dissatisfied."  "  They  are  going  to  leave, 
are  they?"  "Yes."  "Yery  well;  when  we  ring  off  at  twelve 
o'clock,  tell  every  man  to  stop  at  this  office,  and  be  paid  off." 
This  was  in  the  city  of  Boston.  When  twelve  o'clock  struck,  not 
a  man  stopped  to  be  paid  off.  That  man  had  backbone.  Now, 
the  result.  Some  years  after  that,  I  was  going  through  the 
Mechanics'  Fair,  and  when  I  got  into  the  center  of  the  building, 
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a  young  man  stepped  up  to  me,  well-dressed,  with  kid  gloves, 
and  spoke  to  me.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  yon."  "  Well,  I  am 
so  and  so."  I  said  to  him,  "  I  am  sorry  enough  to  meet  you." 
"Why?"  "Because,  you  are  at  your  old  trade  of  picking 
pockets."  You  ought  to  have  seen  that  man  grow.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  grew  two  inches.  "  Do  you  see  all  this  machinery 
around  here  ? "  he  asked.  "  Yes,  I  see  it."  "  Well,  I  have  the 
whole  charge  of  this  department."  Then  I  went  down  as  far  into 
my  boots  as  I  could ;  and  I  begged  that  man's  pardon  humbly. 

Chaplain  FAUDE.  Our  people  were  asked  to  say  how  much 
they  would  contribute  toward  helping  the  work  for  discharged 
convicts, —  anything  from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars.  If  you  knew 
the  poverty  of  some  of  these  men,  and  that  they  did  not  have 
anything  except  what  was  sent  them,  or  what  they  earned  by 
over-time,  you  could  better  appreciate  what  they  did.  One  man 
whose  sole  source  of  revenue  was  the  work  that  he  did  in 
over-time,  gave  ten  dollars,  saying  that  in  three  months  he  would 
give  as  much  more.  A  great  many  prisoners  care  for  no  over- 
sight after  they  have  been  discharged.  Others  intend  to  go 
back  to  their  life  of  crime  ;  but  I  believe  that  is  a  small  number. 
I  must  also  say,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  interest  of  wardens  and  other  officials,  that  I 
believe  that  the  interest  of  every  warden — and  I  know  it  i& 
so  in  Michigan  City  prison — is  as  great  in  the  discharged 
prisoner,  as  in  those  under  his  charge.  The  warden  at  Michigan 
City  has  a  heart  as  big  as  his  body,  and  there  is  not  one  man 
who  goes  out,  in  whom  he  is  not  interested,  and  for  whom  he 
would  not  do  all  that  he  could.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
home  for  discharged  convicts  is  the  solution  of  this  question. 
You  recognize  the  disadvantages  of  institution  life.  A  prisoner 
enters  a  prison,  and  there  is  taken  from  him  all  accountability. 
lie  has  no  freedom  of  speech  or  action,  and  we  might  almost  say 
that  he  has  scarcely  the  freedom  of  motive;  because,  so  long 
as  he  can  not  put  his  motives  into  execution,  except  under  the 
laws  of  the  prison,  we  can  not  say  that  lie  has  freedom.  Hi& 
desires  may  be  the  very  best,  his  intentions  the  most  honorable, 
lnit  ;it  the  same  time  lie  has  not  the  ability  to  put  them  in 
practice.  You  may  tell  your  boy  how  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  swimming,  and  that  he  must  keep  his  head  above  water,  keep 
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up  his  courage,  and  plunge  in  ;  but  he  does  not  learn  to  swim 
in  that  way.  And  so  with  the  convict.  He  does  not  learn, 
under  the  very  best  system,  in  the  prison,  how  he  shall  conduct 
himself  outside  of  it.  My  plan  would  be,  to  place  the  convict, 
when  discharged,  under  the  care  of  some  honest  and  godly  man, 
who  will  take  him,  and  give  him  a  chance  in  the  world.  All  that 
the  most  of  these  men  want  is  a  chance.  Only  a  few  Sundays 
ago,  a  young  man  came  out  of  the  prison  and  visited  my 
church, —  for  I  have  a  church  in  the  city.  After  service,  I 
took  him  into  the  Bible-class,  and  he  gave  some  of  the  clearest 
answers,  and  made  some  of  the  most  practical  and  earnest  re- 
marks. I  introduced  him  to  the  young  men,  without  stating 
anything  of  his  antecedents.  They  invited  him  to  visit  them. 
Afterward  they  asked  rne,  "Who  was  that  young  fellow,  who 
was  so  bright  and  interesting  ?  "  I  said,  "  He  is  one  of  my 
congregation  a  little  south-east  of  here."  They  understood  it, 
of  course ;  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  these  young  men,  every 
one  of  them  a  communicant  in  the  church  of  Christ,  showed  such 
disappointment  on  their  faces  that  it  made  me  blush  to  think 
I  was  their  pastor.  Is  it  not  a  terrible  thought,  that  those  who 
profess  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  visited  pagans  and  sinners, 
should  turn  their  back  on  one  who  desires  reformation  ?  But 
1  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  general  feeling.  I  believe  that 
there  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  who  will  aid  these  men, 
and  look  after  them.  We  must  find  out  if  they  desire  reforma- 
tion, and  help  them.  I  believe  there  are  those  who  are  willing 
to  go  to  their  friends  and  say,  "  I  have  here  a  convict.  I 
believe  I  can  recommend  him.  Will  you  give  him  a  chance, 
or  try  to  find  something  for  him  to  do,  so  that,  when  his  term 
expires,  he  may  come  out  and  find  work  and  a  helping  hand  ? " 
I  believe  there  are  many  cases  where  a  home  is  a  most  admirable 
thing;  but  still  it  is  an  institution,  and  institutions  have  their 
faults,  and  the  most  striking  of  them  is  that  they  take  away  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  accountability. 

Rev.  S.  J.  BARROWS,  of  Boston.  I  wish  to  speak  a  word,  es- 
pecially to  the  Massachusetts  people  who  are  here,  in  behalf  of 
discharged  convicts.  Having  heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  Mr. 
Russell,  you  may  feel,  as  you  feel  about  your  jails,  that  every- 
thing is  all  right,  and  that  the  work  is  being  done.  I  want  to  say 
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that  the  work  is  not  being  done.  Mr.  Russell  represents  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  Discharged  Convicts ;  but,  when  you  see 
him,  you  see  practically  all  there  is  of  it.  That  is  a  good  deal ; 
but  Mr.  Russell  has  to  spend  his  time  going  around  to  collect 
money,  when  the  money  ought  to  come  in  as  it  is  needed,  with- 
out taking  his  time  from  his  work  with  the  prisoners  in  jail.  It 
is  not  money  that  is  most  needed.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  is 
ready  to  furnish  the  money,  although  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
the  best  plan.  I  asked  Col.  Tufts  and  his  deputy,  "What  is 
needed  for  the  convicts  \  Money  ?"  "No."  "A  home?"  "Xo." 
"  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  "  Friends !  "  There  are  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  convicts  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.  Are  there  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  friends  for  them,  when  they  come  out  ?  Are 
there  seven  hundred  and  fifty  homes  ready  for  them?  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tables  where  they  may  sit  down  ?  I  believe 
that  what  is  needed  is  not  especially  a  home  for  discharged  con- 
victs. Under  the  old  system  of  sentence,  such  a  thing  may  1  it- 
necessary.  The  prisoner  is  taken  into  prison,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  go  out ;  but  when  his  time  expires,  then  he  is  not  allowed  to 
stay  in.  Under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  a  man  may  be  kept 
in,  until  a  place  is  provided  for  him.  He  does  not  need  a  dis- 
charged convicts'  home.  What  he  needs  is  a  friend  to  receive 
him,  when  he  comes  out.  I  went  to  the  Prison  Association  in 
New  York  lately,  and  I  saw  a  man  who  smilingly  asked  me, 
"  Do  you  recognize  me  '.  "  "  Oh,  yes,  I  recognize  you,"  I  said. 
He  was  one  of  Brother  Brockway's  proteges,  whom  I  had  seen 
formerly  at  Elniira ;  and  I  think  what  this  man  needed  was  the 
right  hand,  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Barrows  closed  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  people 
of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  would  develop  more  interest  in 
the  treatment  of  discharged  convicts,  and  adopt  more  efficient 
organization. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Prof.  WAYLAND  : 

Whereas,  The  present  session  of  the  National  Prison  Association  has  been 
marked  by  every  element  of  success,  in  the  character  and  interest  of  its  public 
meetings,  in  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  its  daily  excursions,  and  in  the  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  friendly  intercourse  of  delegates  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  and  gratefully  recognize  the  fact  that  these  de- 
sirable results  are  very  largely  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
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lature  and  the  City  of  Boston,  to  the  hospitality  of  the  heads  of  penal  and  reform- 
atory institutions,  to  the  courtesy  and  efficiency  of  the  local  committee,  (some  of 
whom  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  active  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,)  to 
the  full  and  faithful  reports  of  the  daily  press,  and  to  the  general  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  especial  obligations  to  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
for  his  admirable  discourse  before  our  Association,  lending  the  weight  of  his 
honored  name,  the  power  of  his  commanding  eloquence,  and  the  value  of  his 
clear  insight,  and  robust,  Christian  common  sense  to  the  cause,  which  we  have 
so  much  at  heart. 

Prof.  WAYLAND  then  presented  personally  and  unofficially  the 
following : 

Whereas,  Those  of  us  who  reside  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth have  heretofore  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  with  disrespect,  not  to 
say  detestation,  of  the  East  Wind ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  offer  our  sincere  apologies  to  that  much  abused 
local  institution,  and  pledge  ourselves  ever  hereafter  to  refer  to  it  only  with 
expressions  of  unqualified  esteem  and  affection. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  BYERS.  I  should  like  just  for  myself  that  the  East  Wind 
might  have  been  left  out.  (Laughter.) 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  FAY,  of  Boston,  expressed  the  wish  that  in  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress  there  might  be  fewer  papers  read,  in  order 
to  give  more  opportunity  for  discussion. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, in  October,  1889. 


Following  the  adjournment,  the  members  went,  in  the  after- 
noon, to  visit  the  city  institutions  on  Deer  Island,  where  they 
were  hospitably  and  handsomely  entertained. 


APPENDIX. 


r  I  iIIE  following  papers  were  read  by  title,  in  tlie  National 
-*-    Prison  Congress,  July  18,  1888 ;  and  were  referred  to  the 
committee   on   Publication,  and   by  tliat  committee  they  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 


THE   STATE'S   PROTECTION    OF   THE    PRISONER'S 
EIGHT  TO   REFORM. 

BY    J.  W.    CLEMMER,    PHYSICIAN    TO    THE    OHIO    PENITENTIARY. 

Penology  as  a  science  requires  for  its  practical  application  a 
high  degree  of  learning  and  ability.  It  requires  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  general,  and  an  understanding  of 
sociology  in  particular.  It  requires  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  For  the  perfection  of  penology,  it  will  be 
required  to  add  a  knowledge  of  hygiene,  physiology,  and  path- 
ology. 

The  reform  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  to  prison  management 
and  to  the  criminal  character  has  looked  for  formulated  princi- 
ples in  moral  ethics,  for  deductions  from  social  science,  for 
aid  in  industrial  training,  in  education,  in  discipline,  and  in 
moral  suasion.  This  reform  seeks  consummation  through 
various  channels.  Every  officer  in  connection  with  a  penal  or 
reformatory  institution  has  his  own  conception  and  theory  as  to 
the  best  means.  Success  is  not  to  be  attained  along  any  one  of 
these  avenues,  but  through  a  combination  of  these,  varying 
according  to  ever-changing  conditions. 

The  ideal  administration  of  prison  life  is  a  perfect  whole,  of 
which  there  are  many  component  parts.  There  are  fundamental 
principles  to  govern  a  prison  as  a  whole,  and  cardinal  rules  to 
regulate  its  various  departments.  The  classification  and  indus- 
try of  prisoners,  their  discipline,  their  moral  and  intellectual 
training,  and  their  final  reclamation  to  honest  citizenship,  are 
some  of  the  essential  principles.  When  it  is  once  established  in 
the  minds  and  motives  of  officers  to  make  these  and  kindred 
principles  the  end  of  earnest  effort,  the  proper  means  will  be 
suggested  to  the  intelligence  of  authority,  according  to  emergen- 
cies and  varying  conditions. 

MS 
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The  convict  class  is  like  one  of  the  genera  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Certain  features  and  affinities  characterize  the  class. 
A  little  further  study  makes  divisions  and  subdivisions,  each 
having  distinguishing  characteristics.  Again,  there  are  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Thus,  for  the  criminal  class  as  a  whole, 
and  for  each  of  its  subdivisions  and  individuals,  there  are  dis- 
tinct traits  of  character.  Upon  simple  inspection,  the  botanist  is 
able  to  classify  the  individual  plant,  give  its  habits  and  char- 
acteristic features,  and  prescribe  the  kind  of  treatment  necessary 
to  its  full  development.  So  the  penologist  should  be  able  to 
differentiate,  classify,  and  treat  the  criminal. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  treatment  of  con- 
victs should  be  modified,  even  radically  different,  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  mental  condition.  A  like  modification  should 
obtain,  with  respect  to  other  classifications.  The  accidental 
criminal  requires  treatment  different  from  that  intended  for 
the  confirmed  criminal.  The  reformation  of  the  illiterate  will 
require  different  means  from  the  educated.  Carrying  this  differ- 
entiation to  the  individual  of  the  same  class, —  which  is  urged 
as  one  of  the  essentials  to  his  reform, —  it  will  be  found  that 
the  treatment  should  vary,  according  to  personal  traits  and 
habits,  home  influences,  native  ability,  heredity,  physical  and 
mental  health,  temperament,  and  the  like.  In  the  sapient  gov- 
ernment of  criminals,  by  a  promising  future,  efforts  at  reform 
will  look  within  their  ill-shapen  heads  and  awkward  bodies,  to 
study  the  pathological  deviation  from  the  normal  standards  of 
correct  physiology.  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  treatment  of  criminals  best  suited  to  their  reformation 
must  vary,  very  much  according  to  circumstances.  The  means 
employed  will  differ,  according  to  both  classified  and  personal 
indications.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  the  theory 
or  principles  involved ;  but  there  must  be  tact  and  skill  in 
their  employment.  To  be  effectual,  this  work  must  be  systematic 
and  cooperative. 

From  the  time  the  criminal  is  arrested,  convicted,  and  dis- 
charged from  prison,  he  passes  under  the  observation  of  many 
officers.  From  end  to  end,  he  is  under  discipline  and  control. 
This  should  be  a  schooling  to  him,  affording  the  means  of  im- 
provement and  reform.  These  officers  become  responsible  for 
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the  most  skilful  and  effectual  exercise  of  these  means.  The 
police,  the  sheriff,  prosecutor,  judge,  warden,  and  all  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  to  the  last  guard,  become  sponsors  and  teachers 
to  their  unfortunate  fellow-beings.  Every  officer  who  has  rela- 
tion to  the  prisoner  has  a  specific  work  to  perform.  This  special 
work  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  features  of  prison 
reform,  of  which  it  is  a  unit.  There  should  be  an  understand- 
ing all  along  the  line.  The  city  prison,  county  jail,  the  reforma- 
tory, and  all  departments  of  criminal  care,  up  to  the  state  prison^ 
should  be  as  members  of  the  solar  system  of  wise  government, 
each  performing  its  own  functions,  and  in  harmony  with  all  the 
rest,  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

Work  as  we  may,  and  devise  what  methods  we  may  for  the 
moral  restoration  of  convicts,  the  full  tide  of  reformation  will 
never  reach  the  shore  of  expectancy,  until  the  officers  in  charge 
are  qualified  for  the  work,  until  civil  service  is  declared, 
until  humane  and  efficient  service  is  admitted,  until  poli- 
ticians are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  spoils  of  office  upon  the  altar 
of  good  government.  The  efforts  of  this  association,  in  devising 
means  and  methods  for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crimes, 
will  accomplish  little  else  than  theory,  unless  these  means  and 
methods  are  put  into  practice,  by  competent,  experienced  men. 
This  is  impossible,  with  political  changes  in  the  administration  of 
penal  institutions,  every  few  years,  as  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
where  every  body,  from  the  warden  to  the  mule,  is  turned  out  of 
office,  together  with  the  aid  of  experience,  to  give  place  to  expert 
politicians,  but  inexperienced  prison  officials.  These  officers,  to 
the  last  guard,  should  be  qualified  for  the  work.  Experience  is 
necessary  to  full  qualification.  They  should  be  men  —  gentle- 
men —  educated,  sincere,  honest,  and  moral.  They  should  be 
living  examples  and  object  lessons,  daily  impressed,  of  the  type 
of  manhood  to  which  you  would  have  them  elevate  the  convict 
class.  They  should  understand  their  positions  as  reformers  and 
teachers ;  and,  when  thus  qualified,  should  be  appointed  to  office 
for  the  period  of  good  service.  Some  one  has  said  that  prisoners 
have  no  rights,  excepting  the  right  to  reform.  Be  it  so.  All 
rights  are  based  upon  wants,  and  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  its 
prisoners  does  not  end  in  barred  doors.  The  state  is  bound  to 
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afford  the  simple  means  of  reform,  and  to  protect  the  convict  in 
the  exercise  of  such  means. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  novice,  in  providing  the  means  of 
convict  reform,  would  be  to  furnish  a  chaplain  and  a  prayer-book. 
Intelligent  consideration  sees  very  little  good  in  gospel-teaching, 
_per  se.  As  civilization  precedes  the  Christianization  of  a  people, 
so  the  softening  influences  of  humane  treatment  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  fellowships  and  brotherhood  of  man,  together  with  the 
physical  and  mental  culture  of  the  convict,  precedes  his  religious 
affiliation.  Physical  and  mental  welfare  of  convicts  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  their  moral  improvement.  Indeed,  this  feature  of 
convict  treatment  affords  a  fundamental  principle  in  reformative 
work.  It  is  futile  to  make  effort  at  reforming  the  heart,  while 
the  head  and  body  are  all  wrong.  Moral  training,  to  the  neglect 
of  mental  and  physical  culture,  is  one-sided  education. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  education,  (without  which  reform  is 
impossible,)  there  must  be  a  development  of  the  whole  man. 
Personal  hygiene,  physical  training,  habits  of  industry,  skilled 
hands,  healthy  physiques,  educated  brains,  and,  above  all,  a  high- 
toned  moral  influence  permeating  the  conduct  of  officer  and  the 
very  atmosphere  of  prison  government,  are  some  of  the  sine  qua 
non  conditions  to  be  supplied  in  a  graded  curriculum,  in  which 
the  convict  is  afforded  the  means  of  reform,  and  in  which  relig- 
ion is  the  goal. 

So  far  as  limited  observation  extends,  little  has  been  done  or 
said  in  behalf  of  the  convict  class  by  sanitary  science.  This  new 
science  is  the  highest  exponent  of  medical  progress,  a  popular 
knowledge  of  which,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  its  importance, 
should  aid  in  the  solution  of  criminological  problems.  The 
cumulative  experience  of  the  past  was  required  to  teach  that 
both  health  and  disease  are  governed  according  to  natural  laws. 
Many  diseases  are  preventable.  Prevention  is  wiser  than  cure. 
It  is  the  highest  office  of  the  true  physician.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  medical  profession  are  giving  their  best  efforts  to 
this  new  science.  Boards  of  health  and  sanitary  organizations 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions.  Great  progress  has  been 
made.  The  spread  of  contagious  disease  is  no  longer  taken  as  a 
visitation  of  divine  wrath,  but  rather  the  expression  of  ignorance 
or  culpable  negligence,  upon  the  part  of  professional  skill.  The 
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<;ause  of  disease  is  investigated  and  proclaimed  wherever  found. 
Every  occupation  and  pursuit  in  life  are  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  sanitary  science.  Architecture,  plumbing,  drainage,  water 
and  food  supplies,  heating,  ventilation,  diatetics,  raiment,  and 
in  short  everything  in  and  about  us,  is  put  to  test  by  sanitarians. 
Bodily  disease  is  not  only  lessened  by  sanitary  investigation,  but 
its  penetrating  search  is  reaching  out  after  the  causes  that 
overcrowd  our  charitable  and  penal  institutions.  It  is  only  an 
aggressive  step,  in  harmony  with  the  objects  of  this  association, 
to  look  after  both  material  and  immaterial  conditions,  to  the 
requirements  of  both  body  and  mind,  in  order  to  study  the 
problems  of  criminology,  as  related  to  heredity  and  dwarfed 
physiology.  Revealed  facts  go  to  prove  that  a  certain  class  of 
criminals,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
nervous  organization,  that  the  brain  is  out  of  balance,  that  the 
nerve-centers  presiding  over  certain  mental  operations  suffer 
deviation  from  the  normal  of  cell-formation  and  functional 
activity.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  criminal  and 
the  insane.  The  chronic  criminal  is  no  less  wrong-headed  than 
the  insane.  In  the  border-land  between  these,  there  are  the  py- 
romaniac,  kleptomaniac,  and  dipsomaniac,  as  recognized  forms 
of  mental  alienations.  Medical  acumen  has  not  yet  classified  the 
chronic  burglar,  rapeist,  or  horse-thief,  and  given  them  distinct- 
ive names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fire-fiend,  the  high-toned  shop- 
lifter, or  the  drunkard  ;  but  it  is  doing  much  to  discover  the 
pathology  and  causation  of  mental  and  moral  alienation.  Dr. 
Benedikt,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Association, 
exhibited  a  series  of  fifty  brains  of  criminals,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered, as  a  marked  characteristic,  a  general  coalescence  of  the 
typical  fissures.  This  deviation  from  the  normal  type  is  present 
in  hereditary  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  other  low  types  of  the 
human  brain.  Of  the  three  thousand  convicts  examined  by  a 
French  medical  man,  (M.  Marabet,)  it  was  found  that  seventy- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  vagabonds  and  mendicants,  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  assassins,  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  incendiaries,  and  sev- 
enty-one per  cent  of  the  robbers,  were  drunkards.  These  data 
indicate  the  line  of  investigation  to  be  pursued,  if  radical  reform 
is  to  be  placed  upon  an  intelligent  basis.  There  is  something 
more  than  prison  reform  in  this  question.  It  is  all  well  enough 
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to  determine  wise  methods  of  employing  convicts,  but  a  grander 
work  is  to  be  accomplished  in  revolutionizing  society,  under  the 
natural  laws  of  heredity,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit and  to  restrict  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  production 
of  the  criminal  character.  The  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is 
to  prevent  criminal  conditions  and  tendencies. 

The  over-crowding  of  our  insane  and  penal  institutions  stand 
out  boldly  before  the  foot-lights  of  the  world,  proclaiming  the 
violation  of  health  laws,  in  one  form  or  another,  behind  the- 
scenes.  There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  machinery 
of  life.  The  physiological  existence  of  a  noble  manhood  has- 
been  lowered  in  the  dust  of  neglect  and  degeneration,  through 
unhealthy  homes,  unhealthy  living,  and  vicious  habits,  until 
now,  the  dwarfed  brain  and  distorted  morals  cry  out  against 
bodily  abuse. 

So  important  is  this  philanthropic  work,  that  minister, 
teacher,  and  alienist,  who  cater  to  the  moral  education  and 
mental  sanity  of  man,  who  administer  to  the  wants  of  mind  and 
soul,  should  supplement  and  complete  their  labors,  by  giving 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  body.  Many  people  think  that 
imprisonment  should  impose  all  sorts  of  unsanitary  conditions, 
as  a  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  Under  the  lead  of  re- 
formatory notions  and  correct  judgment,  the  state  has  neither 
the  right  nor  the  intent  to  add  avoidable  disease  or  impaired 
health  to  imprisonment.  The  personal  rights  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  respected.  Hygiene  paves  the  way  to  moral  reform. 
Spiritual  advancement,  amid  all  sorts  of  physical  defects,  is 
extremely  improbable.  Sanitation  is  only  a  lesson  in  the  school 
of  reform.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  reform,  unless- 
he  is  taught  the  value  of  bodily  health  ?  Unless  you  afford  him 
practical  demonstration  of  sanitary  living,  by  placing  him  squarely 
upon  the  tripod  of  existence,  pure  water,  pure  food,  and  pure 
air,  moral  treatment  will  prove  futile.  Pure  thoughts  from, 
impure  air,  impure  blood,  and  impure  cerebral  nourishment,  is- 
a  physio-psychological  impossibility,  as  well  as  a  moral  mon- 
strosity. Good  resolutions  were  never  made  and  kept  in  a, 
vitiated  atmosphere.  Religious  sentiment  is  not  born  of  a- 
hungry  stomach  or  impure  food.  The  pains  of  indigestion  do. 
not  inspire  prayer. 
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Prison  life,  where  so  many  are  crowded  together,  necessarily 
imposes  unhealthy  conditions.  The  worst  of  these  relate  to  the 
air  supply.  The  old-fashioned  narrow  cells,  without  means  of 
ventilation,  are  a  galling  shame  to  the  architect,  and  an  insult 
to  the  requirements  of  normal  existence.  A  vitiated  atmosphere, 
such  as  these  cells  contain  after  a  few  hours'  occupation,  and 
further  deteriorated  by  the  use  of  illuminating  gas,  has  the 
effect,  in  time,  to  aggravate  and  cause  pulmonary  and  other 
diseases.  The  sickening  odor  hanging  about  the  corridors  and 
halls  is  only  a  dilution  of  the  ochlesis  to  be  found  in  the  cells. 
The  cause  of  the  pale,  coarse  features  of  the  men  who  inhabit 
those  cells  is  easily  explained,  and  points  to  the  large  percentage 
of  the  deaths  from  consumption.  The  prisoner  is  denied  one 
of  the  most  bounteous  and  precious  gifts  of  God,  —  one  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  perfect  bodily  health, —  pure  air ;  and  yet 
he  is  expected  to  reform  moral  nature,  while  the  physical  suffers 
neglect  and  degeneration.  Reformation  must  come  first  to 
prison  management,  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  other 
sanitary  improvements. 

Shop-sanitation  is  also  required.  The  wood-polishing  and 
metal-grinding  shops  are  particularly  injurious  to  health.  That 
the  inhalation  of  dust,  long  continued,  causes  fatal  pulmonary 
disease,  is  attested  by  medical  authority.  Ohio,  like  many  other 
states,  has  a  state  inspector  of  shops,  who  protects  the  health 
interests  of  workmen,  by  the  enforced  use  of  dust-extractors  and 
other  sanitary  devices.  This  officer  is  denied  jurisdiction  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary.  On  the  outside,  men  are  protected  from 
avoidable  disease  and  injury;  on  the  inside,  they  are  made  to 
suffer  the  state's  neglect.  Ohio  has  a  fish-warden,  who  looks 
after  sick  fish ;  and  a  live  stock  commission,  to  attend  to  sick 
cows ;  but  Ohio's  prisoners  are  grossly  neglected  and  ignored 
in  this  respect.  If  this  is  the  condition  in  other  prisons,  with 
shops  as  dusty  and  deleterious  to  health  as  they  are  in  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary,  it  is  high  time  that  we  give  at  least  as  much 
attention  to  the  physical  care  of  convicts  as  is  devoted  to  domes- 
tic animals.  The  little  fishes  in  our  brooks  are  pitted  against 
fellow-men  within  prison  walls,  with  chances  in  favor  of  "  shiners 
and  suckers."  The  state  would  not  stultify  itself,  if  it  would 
take  the  advice  of  the  poet : 
16 
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"  First  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  't  will  follow,  as  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Very  little  respect  is  paid  that  kind  of  sympathy  or  that  kind 
of  spiritual  ministration  which  is  issued  from  flowery  pulpits  on 
Sunday,  to  a  convict  audience  which  has  to  "  bite  the  dust "  of 
physical  neglect  every  other  day  in  the  week.  These  men  should 
be  compelled  to  work,  and  work  hard,  according  to  their 
capacity  for  physical  endurance.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
vict. On  the  other  hand,  the  state  has  a  duty  to  perform.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  care  of  her  own  wards. 

Under  the  flag  of  reform,  the  state  should  no  more  think  of 
farming  out  her  convicts  than  her  insane  population.  She  can 
not  transfer  the  responsibility  of  personal  and  moral  care  of  con- 
victs to  the  enterprise  of  any  citizen.  She  can  not  delegate  this 
obligation  to  the  lessee  or  contractor,  whose  selfish  and  mercenary 
motives  will  not  protect  the  reformatory  interests  of  prisoners, 
who,  in  turn,  become  cringing,  servile  subjects,  under  the  lash  of 
heartless  oppression.  In  this  respect,  the  piece-price  plan  of 
employing  convict  labor  has  no  equal.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  this  or  any  other  plan  turns  the  best  financial 
account,  but  whether  it  has  a  better  influence  in  the  moral  recon- 
struction of  the  prisoner.  The  consignment  of  convict  labor  to 
the  contractor,  subject  to  his  management  and  authority,  has  the 
elements  of  both  physical  and  moral  disintegration.  The  abuses 
inflicted  upon  the  patience  and  powers  of  physical  endurance  of 
the  convict  places  him  in  a  frame  of  mind  incompatible  with  good 
resolutions.  The  sensibilities  become  further  calloused,  the  intel- 
lect stinted,  and  the  will  weakened.  The  whole  man,  body  and 
soul,  grows  coarse  and  degenerate,  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds 
and  gone  to  seed.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  state, 
through  her  agents,  qualified  for  a  specific  duty, —  agents  who 
have  the  interests  of  society  and  of  the  convicts  at  heart,  instead 
of  selfish  interests, —  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  prisoner 
finding  discipline  more  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  manly  char- 
acter. Even  here,  under  the  regime  of  the  state, —  with  the  piece 
price  or  the  state  account  plan, —  there  is  too  often  a  disposition, 
upon  the  part  of  officers  and  guards,  to  coerce  prisoners  under  the 
iron  heel  of  misdirected  effort  and  the  usurpation  of  power. 
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Some  guards,  clothed  with  a  little  authority,  exercise  it  with  such 
poor  judgment  as  to  bring  discredit  to  themselves  and  detriment 
to  the  prisoners.  Convicts  may  be  punished  into  accomplishing  a 
full  requirement  of  labor,  but  good  resolutions  and  high  aspira- 
tions or  ennobling  thoughts  are  never  beaten  into  a  man,  however 
base  he  may  be.  Doubtless  there  are  a  few  prisoners,  as  there  are 
a  few  horses,  vicious  and  ungovernable  by  kind  treatment,  who 
must  be  subdued  and  conquered  by  severe  methods.  Those  ex- 
ceptional cases  only  prove  the  general  rule  that,  under  good  man- 
agement, the  insight  into  personal  traits,  with  an  appeal  to  manly 
principles  instead  of  appeals  to  brute  force,  renders  corporal  pun- 
ishment almost  unnecessary.  The  duck-tub  and  rack  —  those  re- 
flections of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  —  should  be  forever  abolished. 
Their  application  for  the  ordinary  infractions  of  prison  rules  is. 
wrong  in  principle  and  barbarous  in  practice.  Such  methods  only 
cultivate  the  animal  side  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  hardened 
convict  only  boasts  of  physical  endurance,  as  a  test  of  his  ideal 
of  manhood.  The  standard  must  be  elevated.  Punishments 
that  appeal  to  the  true  man,  to  the  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will, 
should  affect  the  higher  in  place  of  the  lower  qualities  of  man. 
The  meanest  convict  is  not  wholly  bad.  For  the  purpose  of 
reform,  the  little  good  that  is  in  him  must  not  be  neglected  or 
abused,  but  guarded  and  treated  as  a  delicate  plant  that  seeks  the 
light  through  many  barriers.  Warden  Coffin,  of  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary, has  in  charge  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous 
characters  known  to  prison  walls.  He  was  punished  and  repun- 
ished ;  still  he  created  the  usual  number  of  infractions,  and  was 
not  submissive.  He  said  society  was  against  him,  and  so  long  as 
he  was  fought  he  would  fight  back.  He  threw  his  life  into  the 
issue.  The  keen  insight  of  the  warden  directed  a  change  of  tac- 
tics that  completely  conquered  this  desperado  and  stage  robber. 
The  little  good  in  his  character  was  touched  by  reason  and  kind- 
ness. He  is  now  a  good  prisoner.  This  case  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  factor  in- prison  management  already  noted,  and  that 
is  the  individualization,  or  as  the  medical  term  has  it,  the  diagno- 
sis of  the  case,  as  an  index  to  the  proper  treatment.  The  warden 
of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  has  instituted  a  radical  change  in  dis- 
ciplinarian tactics,  in  which  corporal  punishment  has  almost 
starved  to  death,  and  given  way  to  more  humane  methods.  He 
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treats  prisoners  as  men,  and  not  as  though  they  were  the  slaves 
of  the  state.  He  treats  them  in  a  manner  to  make  them  believe 
they  are  a  little  better  than  they  are.  He  appeals  to  their  man- 
hood. In  short,  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the  convict's 
right  to  reform.  In  this  the  board  of  managers  cooperate,  and 
together  would  remedy  the  sanitary  defects  mentioned,  if  the 
requisite  appropriation  and  legislation  were  made. 

As  an  index  to  the  character  of  this  administration,  and  to 
indicate  the  results  of  humane  methods  as  pitted  against  the 
old  style  of  rigid  discipline,  comparative  statements^  are  made, 
showing  the  difference  in  corporal  punishment  for  failure  to 
perform  task  labor  and  non-punishment.  The  system  of  non- 
punishment  for  short-on-work  was  begun  March  1,  1888.  Esti- 
mates are  made  upon  all  prison  labor,  among  fourteen  hundred 
or  more  convicts.  The  records  of  the  four  months  since  March  1 
are  compared  with  those  for  the  four  months  preceding  March  1. 
After  making  the  average  of  working  days  and  hours  with  an 
average  number  of  men,  it  is  found  that  there  were,  under  the 
non-punishment  system,  three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  less  idle 
days,  and  two  and  five-tenths  per  cent  greater  earnings.  Here 
is  a  practical  demonstration,  to  the  effect  that  convicts  do 
more  work  and  make  greater  earnings  when  they  are  not  subject 
to  corporal  punishment.  Longer  time  for  experimentation  is 
required  to  forestall  cavil  and  skepticism ;  but  there  is  no  serious 
doubt  about  the  ultimate  triumph  of  kind  treatment  over  brute 
force. 

The  physical  punishment  of  prisoners  to-day  is  similar  to  the 
punishment  of  the  insane  not  many  years  ago.  Better  judgment 
and  humane  treatment  discovered  that  to  punish  the  insane  was 
not  only  useless  but  horribly  cruel.  The  lightning  of  reform 
struck  the  asylum.  The  rods  of  torture  will  no  longer  protect 
the  penitentiary  from  a  like  revolution.  As  another  index  to 
the  management  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  under  the  reformation 
principle,  there  was  witnessed,  last  Fourth  of  July,  upon  the 
campus  of  that  institution,  a  sight  unprecedented  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  prisons.*  Fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were 
given  their  liberty  to  revel  in  chosen  occupations.  They  talked, 

*  This  is  an  error.  The  same  has  been  done  in  various  American  prisons. — 
F.  H.  W. 
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and  sung,  and  danced,  and  smoked,  and  enjoyed  themselves  for 
an  hour,  while  Nature  fanned  their  pale  faces  with  pure  air,  and 
furnished  a  green  couch  for  their  unaccustomed  surcease  from 
shop  and  cell.  More  than  this,  they  were  given  a  large  dinner, 
and  an  afternoon's  entertainment,  consisting  of  minstrelsy,  by 
convict  talent.  Such  unusual  diversions,  by  crotchety  pessimists, 
would  be  considered  subdiversive  of  good  management.  But 
the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  reform  says  it  was  right.  Fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men  thanked  the  management  for  it,  and  said 
it  was  right.  This  golden  thread  worked  into  the  coarse  fabric 
of  prison-life  will  be  cherished  in  memory,  and  its  repetition 
solicited  at  the  price  of  good  conduct. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  effect  the  prisoner's  reform ; 
and  it  is  a  serious  business  of  prison  government  to  see  to  it  that 
that  right  is  not  abused.  It  is  an  exploded  theory,  to  make 
prisoners  feel  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  It  is  not 
our  office  to  abuse  these  unfortunate  men,  and  to  hold  them 
down  continuously  in  chains  of  fear  and  pain.  They  should 
be  treated  as  men,  and  given  a  taste  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  society,  let  not  the  prisoner's 
interests  be  neglected,  through  selfish  motives  or  misdirected 
effort ;  but  let  the  fallen  man  have  a  chance  to  rise  again, 
through  kindness  if  possible,  through  humane  discipline  if  neces- 
sary ;  —  lift  him  up  through  sanitary  and  physical  care,  and 
in  every  way  protect,  and  extend  to  him  everything  promotive 
of  his  right  to  reform. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS. 

BY    REV.    FIDELIS   M.   VOIGT,    CHAPLAIN    OF   THE    NEW   JERSEY   STATE 

PRISON. 

After  an  experience  of  six  years  in  the  state  prison  at  Tren- 
ton, jN.  J.,  to  which  I  was  appointed  as  moral  instructor,  and 
from  the  institution  of  my  church,  which  brings  me  nearer  to 
the  layman  than  a  mere  social  intercourse  could ;  viz.,  in  the 
spiritual  direction  of  souls ;  I  think  I  may  dare  to  give  some  of 
my  views  on  crime  and  criminals,  and  suggest  a  few  things 
which  would  diminish  the  former  and  reform  the  latter. 

Crime  is  above  all  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  and  of 
society;  As  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  it  is  termed  in 
•the  Holy  Book,  sin.  Sin  may  be  greater  or  lesser,  as  far  as  it  is  a 
more  grievous  or  less  grievous  transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 
Those  great  transgressions  which  shock  our  senses  and  which 
bring  injury  to  society,  we  term  crime. 

The  decalogue  contains  not  only  the  laws  relative  to  God,  but 
also  to  our  neighbor ;  and  whenever  the  ones  toward  God  are 
transgressed,  then  we  might  call  it  high  treason ;  but  the  ones 
against  our  neighbor  are  termed  crime.  This  brings  our  defini- 
tion down  to  the  point,  and  may  be  thus  expressed.  Every  trans- 
gression of  God's  law  in  which  our  neighbor  is  made  to  suffer  is 
a  crime.  Now,  an  act  may  be  a  material  act,  or  a  formal  or 
premeditated  one.  The  former  is  when  a  transgression  occurs 
out  of  ignorance,  either  of  the  act  or  the  law;  the  latter,  when 
the  transgression  occurs  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  the  act,  and  is  influenced  by  the  free  will.  Now,  I  say,  the 
primary  cause  of  all  crimes  can  be  traced  back  to  ignorance  of 
God's  law,  which  afterwards  is  turned  into  maliciousness. 

Who  would  say  that  our  human  nature  is  so  corrupt  that  we 
do  evil  out  of  ourselves,  without  exterior  agents  and  influences? 
Some,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  to  be  a  fact,  and  prove  it  by  the 
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inclination  of  children  born  of  criVninals.  I  wish  to  differ 
with  them,  in  so  far  as  the  human  nature  is  not  then  in  fault, 
but  disease,  inherited  from  parents,  may  be  made  to  bear  the 
burden  of  that  obligation.  I  think  I  can  prove  that  the  early 
education  of  the  children  is  the  cause  of  so  many  criminals. 
"We  often  hear  it  said,  "  He  had  no  good  example  at  home,"  and 
"  He  must  sow  his  wild  seed."  No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  depre- 
ciate the  good  example  of  home,  for  when  the  parents  are  sober, 
pious,  and  just,  we  will  surely  not  look  for  drunkards,  impious, 
and  defaulters  among  their  children.  You  may  say,  we  find 
many  criminals  just  in  homes  where  those  three  virtues  are  pre- 
dominant. But  one  vice  is  to  be  found  which  was  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  viz.,  luxury.  Pride,  indulgence,  effem- 
inacy,—  these  latter  will  be  treated  on,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  evil  is  to  be  remedied,  and  as  I  termed  it 
ignorance  of  God's  laws,  the  antidote  must  necessarily  be 
instruction  in  God's  law.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  we  have  produced  very  able  men  of  letters ;  but  how 
much  of  God  do  our  youth  learn  ?  They  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  correctly,  and  are  likewise  taught  to  live  correctly.  We 
know  that  the  philosophers,  in  their  course  of  studies,  laid  very 
much  stress  on  that  branch  of  philosophy  called  ethics,  or  moral 
philosophy.  We  need  not  their  ethics,  for  we  have  a  book  far 
superior  to  theirs ;  namely,  the  Holy  Bible,  which  contains  those 
maxims  which  will  make  us  really  good  moral  men  and  women, 
if  we  would  only  study  them  well.  Now,  if  no  heathen  of 
Greece  was  said  to  have  finished  his  course  of  studies  without 
ethics,  how  can  we  Christians  say  our  children  are  well  educated, 
without  the  Christian  ethics  ?  But  there  is  a  class  of  our  chil- 
dren who  do  not  obtain  any  instruction,  either  in  letters  or  in 
ethics;  and  I  must  say  that  this  class  comprises  the  bulk  of 
criminals.  It  has  been  mooted  in  various  states  of  our  glorious 
Union  to  introduce  the  European  plan  of  compulsory  education. 
If  that  would  only  take  form,  we  would  find  that  the  number -of 
criminals  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

A  feature  of  our  day,  which  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  which  I  would  wish  to  inculcate  in  the  most  for- 
cible manner,  is  a  maxim  which  my  father  was  wont  to  say  to  his 
boys.  He  is  a  German,  and  by  trade  a  working-man,  who  spent 


all  his  earnings  on  the  education  of  his  six  boys.  He  would 
say  to  us :  "  Boys,  it  matters  not  what  profession  you  wish  to 
apply  your  college  education  to,  you  must  all  learn  a  trade." 
I  learned  the  carpenter  trade ;  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  Now, 
how  many  parents  think  likewise?  Their  ambition  is  to  bring 
their  children  up  to  assume  positions  in  which  they  can  live  in 
ease.  How  often  must  we  hear  a  parent  say :  "  My  children  shall 
not  work  as  hard  as  I  do  to  make  a  living ; "  and  consequently 
the  trades,  and  especially  farming,  are  looked  down  upon  as  some- 
thing low,  mean,  and  contemptible.  As  a  great  speaker  said  :  "  I 
am  for  the  manufacturers,  for  they  are  men  of  science ;  whereas, 
the  laboring-class  is  ignorant."  Now,  to  what  will]  our  coun- 
try come,  if  that  idea  prevails  ?  "We  will  soon  not  be  able  to  find 
a  born  American  who  can  do  any  laborious  work ;  and  we  must 
look  to  the  foreign  countries  for  mechanics  and  laborers.  Then 
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what  must  we  say  of  our  children,  who  are  made  nothing  better 
than  machines  in  the  factories?  The  rising  generation  is  too 
proud  to  learn  a  trade.  They  want  to  make  their  living  in  an 
easy  manner,  and  so  they  find  even  the  machine  work  of  the  fac- 
tory too  hard  ;  still  they  must  live,  and  how  shall  they  obtain  the 
wherewith ?  They  are  like  the  man  of  the  Gospel :  "I  can  not 
work,  and  am  ashamed  to  beg.  I  know  what  I  will  do."  They 
resort  to  crime.  There  is  still  another  class,  who  would  wish  to 
learn  a  trade  but  can  not,  on  account  of  a  pernicious  trades-union 
law,  which  would  not  have  the  laboring-class  overstocked.  Now 
I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  a  graduate  carpenter,  and  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  and  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  laboring 
classes ;  but  I  think  one  of  their  laws  too  severe,  and  that  is  the 
one  debarring  the  bosses  from  taking  apprentices.  What  is  the 
result  of  that  law'?  That  we  have  only  a  few  native  mechanics, 
and  many  tramps ;  for  when  a  young  lad  of  fifteen  finds  himself 
without  the  possibility  of  learning  a  trade,  and  lias  neglected,  or 
been  in  want  of  opportunity,  to  obtain  a  good  education,  he  nat- 
urally loses  all  courage,  and  when  his  fund  runs  out,  lie  has  no 
alternative,  except  to  beg  or  steal.  He  goes  at  first  from  place 
to  place  seeking  work,  and,  finding  it  not,  "he  knows  what  to 
do," —  beg  or  steal.  Many  moralists  will  not  agree  with  me  in 
this;  but,  from  my  experience  of  six  years,  I  find  that  I  am 
right. 
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Criminals,  as  we  style  that  human  family  who  "  know  what 
to  do,"  will  sooner  or  later  drift  to  some  free  boarding-house  of 
our  states;  and  then  the  question  arises,  how  are  they  to  be 
treated  '. 

I  assert,  that  the  idea  of  many  is  false  therein,  —  that  they 
look  at  our  prisons  as  places  of  punishment  alone ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  in  many  countries,  and  may  be  in  some  of 
our  states,  the  same  idea  prevails.  Man  born  free  is  enslaved. 
He  becomes  a  machine,  —  he  dare  not  talk,  yes,  even  thinking 
is  hindered  by  the  cruelty  of  his  fellow-men.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  law  as  it  reads  be  enforced,  —  "  You  are  condemned  to 
solitary  confinement  and  hard  labor."  I  approve  of  separate 
confinement;  and  I  have  often  found,  when  a  man  was  confined 
in  a  cell  with  others,  that  I  could  not  bring  him  to  a  sense  of 
morality  ;  but  after  a  month  of  solitary,  or  separate,  confinement, 
he  was  made  tractable.  Then  again,  when  more  than  one  pris- 
oner is  in  a  cell,  they  will  converse,  and  on  what  subject  ?  What 
to  do !  They  will  teach  each  other ;  and  a  man  sentenced  for 
assault  and  battery  will  leave  that  cell  a  hardened  criminal, — 
will  be  a  burglar,  a  thief.  "Work?  By  all  means  give  them 
work,  —  employ  them.  Unless  you  do,  we  will  have  to  give  up 
all  our  ministrations,  for  it  will  drive  them  to  despair  to  be  idle 
in  their  cells.  Give  them  healthy  reading  matter,  and  plenty 
of  it.  If  they  are  ignorant  and  can  not  read,  teach  them  to 
read  and  write.  Encourage  them  to  write  home  to  their  parents 
or  families.  By  all  means,  let  them  not  break  the  family  ties 
entirely.  They  are  ruptured,  but  not  cut  asunder;  and  when 
the  prisoner  comes  out,  he  will  have  a  home  to  go  to,  if  he  would 
only  foster  the  injured  feelings  of  his  family.  Above  all,  be 
kind  in  word  toward  them.  If  they  need  punishment,  let  them 
understand  that  they  are  compelling  you  to  punish,  and  it  is  not 
according  to  your  wish. 

The  moral  instructor  or  chaplain  has  a  hard  duty,  and  must 
find  out,  above  all,  howr  to  approach  the  convict;  where  his 
tender  spot  lies,  and  then  arouse  in  him  that  human  and  relig- 
ious feeling  which  lies  there  dormant.  He  must  cheer  him, 
console  him,  in  fact  be  a  friend  to  him.  Two  things  he  must 
avoid ;  viz.,  he  must  not  believe  everything  nor  disbelieve  every- 
thing he  says.  The  first  will  encourage  the  prisoner  to  impose 
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upon  the  chaplain,  and  use  all  kinds  of  hypocrisies  to  obtain  his 
sympathy.  The  other  will  make  the  convict  reticent,  for  he 
is  persuaded  that  he  is  not  believed  ;  and  this  will  harden  him 
in  his  heart. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  I  would  wish  to  touch 
upon.  Concerning  sentimentality  and  curiosity  of  visitors, —  I 
disapprove  both.  The  sympathy  with  the  prisoner,  expressed 
by  some  who  would  be  called  ladies.  In  the  street  or  in  the 
drawing-room,  they  would  not  even  look  at  a  murderer;  but  they 
will  go  to  his  cell,  and  say  all  kinds  of  nonsense  to  him,  and 
try  to  make  him  believe  himself  a  hero  ;  and  he  says  to  himself  : 
"This  flattery  is  a  good  price  for  my  deed, —  I  am  satisfied." 
The  ninth  commandment  says :  "  Thou  shalt  not  desire  thy 
neighbor's  wife."  Now  why  expose  pure  girls  and  ladies  to 
the  lustful  desires  of  those  men  ?  I  would  not,  for  all  the  world, 
expose  my  mother  or  sister  to  the  lustful  gaze  of  this  class  of 
men ;  and  I  think  every  sensible  woman  would  withdraw"  from 
it.  Therefore,  if  we  can  not  abolish  the  visits  of  ladies,  let. 
us  restrict  them  as  much  as  possible. 


AMERICAN  PRISONS   IN  THE   TENTH  CENSUS. 

BY   EEV.    FREDERICK    H.  WINES,   OF   ILLINOIS. 

After  so  many  years,  the  tabular  statements  relating  to  tlie 
defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  me,  while  I  was  in  the  census  office,  have  been  put 
in  type,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  statistics  of  crime  in  the  United  States  are  deplorably 
meager  and  inadequate.  When  compared  with  the  criminal 
statistics  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  especially  with  the  judicial 
statistics  of  Great  Britain,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  dis- 
graceful to  us  as  a  people.  No  function  of  government  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  prevention  and  repression  of 
crime  ;  and  a  government  fully  alive  to  its  responsibilities  in 
this  direction  would  anxiously  watch  the  indications  of  the 
growth  or  diminution  of  the  tendency  to  crime,  to  be  found  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  courts  of  superior  and  inferior  juris- 
diction, and  in  the  records  of  prisons  of  all  grades,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

But,  under  our  peculiar  double  system  of  federal  and  state 
government,  the  offenses  which  are  punishable  under  the  federal 
statutes  are  few  in  number.  The  list  includes  treason,  mutiny, 
desertion,  counterfeiting,  and  violations  of  the  election  laws, 
the  postal  laws,  and  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  revenues — 
smuggling,  illicit  distillation,  and  the  like.  The  methods  of 
dealing  with  crimes  in  general  are,  by  our  federal  constitution, 
relegated  to  the  individual  states  and  territories.  The  congres- 
sional criminal  code  is  in  force  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  such  other  territorial  limits  as  are  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 

The  result  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  is  great  confusion 
and  inconsistency  in  the  American  criminal  statutes.  The  statu- 
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tory  penalties  prescribed  and  enforced  are,  in  many  instances, 
very  dissimilar.  I  have  devoted  much  study  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
to  render  the  necessity  for  a  uniform  criminal  code  for  the 
entire  nation  more  apparent  than  it  now  is.  The  difference 
between  a  code  like  that  of  South  Carolina,  where  rape,  and 
arson  of  an  inhabited  dwelling,  are  punishable  by  death,  and 
that  of  a  state  in  which  capital  punishment  is  prohibited,  is 
immense.  There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  limit  between  petit 
and  grand  larceny ;  of  two  thieves,  living  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  but  on  different  sides  of  the  boundary  line  that  separates 
two  states,  who  steal  property  of  precisely  the  same  identical 
value,  one  is  sent  to  a  county  jail  for  a  term  of  days,  and  the 
other  to  a  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years.  The  imprisonment 
of  convicted  felons  is  unlike  in  its  character  and  its  duration. 
In  most  of  the  southern  states,  the  lessee  system  is  in  force,  and 
in  Georgia  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  state  main- 
tains no  penitentiary  of  its  own,  but  places  all  its  convicts  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties.  In  some  states,  prison  industries  are 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  contractors,  who  invest  their  private 
capital  in  manufacturing  enterprises  within  prison  .walls,  while 
in  other  states  contract  convict  labor  is  forbidden  by  the  statutes, 
or  even  '(as  in  Illinois)  by  the  state  constitution.  Some  states 
have  commutation  laws,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  shorten  the 
term  of  sentence,  in  consideration  of  the  good  behavior  of  the 
prisoner;  other  states  have  none;  and  the  commutation  laws 
of  different  states  are  constructed  on  different  principles,  and 
vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  respective  liberality.  There 
-are  a  few  states  which  have  engrafted  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  conditional  liberation  into  their  criminal  jurispru- 
dence ;  in  others,  the  attempt  to  enact  a  statute  of  conditional 
liberation  would  be  regarded  as  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  criminal  law,  and  a  direct  threat  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  The  wonderful  flexibility  of  our 
political  system  is  attended  by  great  advantages ;  it  affords 
-abundant  opportunity  for  experiments  in  criminal  legislation, 
and  for  observation  of  the  results  of  such  experiments.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  student  of  American  criminal  codes,  after 
reading  the  statute-books  of  the  general  government,  and  of 
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thirty-eight  states  and  nine  territories,  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  criminal  law,  instead  of  being  (as  many  suppose)  an  exact 
science,  is,  in  many  particulars,  absurd,  self-contradictory,  and 
destitute  of  any  real  basis  of  equity. 

There  is,  and  can  be,  no  hope  of  the  collection  and  collation 
of  the  statistics  of  criminal  procedure  in  courts  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, until  the  general  government  shall  undertake  this  im- 
portant and  useful  task.  They  might  be  collected  and  published 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  Congress  would  confer  the  nec- 
essary authority  upon  this  department,  and  make  the  requisite 
appropriation.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
consideration  of  such  statistics  as  are  afforded  by  the  annual  and 
biennial  reports  of  state  prisons.  There  are  some  states  which 
do  not  even  print  a  prison  report.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  think 
that  this  is  true  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  An  examination  of 
such  reports  as  I  have  been  able  to  accumulate,  for  a  long  term 
of  years  past,  has  led  me  to  express  the  conviction  that, 
judging  by  the  number  of  commitments,  year  by  year,  to  our 
penitentiaries  and  state  prisons,  crime  has  increased,  in  the 
United  States,  relatively  to  the  population,  since  the  war  (or 
within  the  past  twenty  years)  by  not  less  than  one-third.  This 
is  a  statement  of  grave  importance,  if  true ;  and  there  should  be, 
somewhere,  the  means  of  verifying  or  disproving  it.  Better 
criminal  statistics  are,  for  this  country,  a  governmental  necessity. 

When  the  tenth  census  was  taken,  a  list  of  prisons  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  special  schedule  sent  in  advance  to  each  of  them, 
with  a  request  that  the  officers  in  charge  should,  instead  of  await- 
ing the  visit  of  the  census  enumerator,  make  the  proper  entries, 
in  person,  from  the  prison  records.  This  request  was  very  gen- 
erally complied  with.  Among  the  questions  asked,  was  one  as 
to  the  offense  charged,  and  another  as  to  the  term  of  sentence. 
In  the  present  paper,  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
information  obtained  in  response  to  these  inquiries,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  a  more  general  character,  relating  to  sex,  nativity,  race, 
age,  etc.,  of  prisoners. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  June  1,  1880, 
not  including  the  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  was  58,609.  The  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
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reported  was  11,468.     The  total  number,  therefore,  of  criminals 
and  quasi-criminals,  taken  together,  was  70,077. 

Of  the  58,609  prisoners,  properly  so-called,  30,659  were  found 
in  penitentiaries ;  7,865  in  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction ; 
12,691  in  county  jails;  1,666  in  city  prisons;  499  in  military 
prisons ;  350  in  hospitals  for  the  insane ;  and  4,879  were  leased 
out  to  private  parties. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  in  the  census, 
into  what  are  technically  known  as  "the  six  elements"  of  popu- 
lation ;  namely,  the  native  whites,  male  and  female  ;  the  foreign- 
born  whites,  male  and  female ;  and  the  colored,  (including  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,)  male  and  female.  Follow- 
ing this  analysis,  there  were  28,048  native  white  male  prisoners ; 
1,708  native  white  female  prisoners ;  foreign-born  white,  male, 
10,056  ;  female,  2,049  ;  colored,  male,  15,500^;  female,  1,248.  By 
combining  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  in  all 
53,604  male  and  5,005  feinale  prisoners;  45,802  native  and  12,807 
foreign-born ;  41,861  white,  and  16,748  colored. 

When  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  total  population, 
it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population  is  1  to 
every  855  inhabitants,  1,169  to  the  million  (.001,169.)  The  ratio 
of  male  prisoners  to  the  male  population  is  1  to  476,  or  .002,101 ; 
of  feinale  prisoners  to  the  female  population,  it  is  1  to  4,922,  or 
.000,203 ;  of  natives,  1  to  949,  or  .001,054 ;  of  foreign-born,  1  to 
521,  or  .001,917;  of  white,  1  to  1,036,  or  .000,964;  of  colored, 
1  to  403,  or  .002,480.  The  highest  ratio  is  that  for  the  colored 
population  ;  the  next  highest  for  males  ;  then  come,  in  order,  for 
the  foreign-born,  the  native,  the  white,  and  the  female,  the  latter 
being  very  much  the  lowest.  Some  remarks  on  these  ratios  will 
be  made  by  me,  further  on,  in  the  discussion  of  offenses  com- 
mitted. 

At  this  point,  however,  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
great  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  relatively 
to  the  population,  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1870,  the 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population,  as  reported  in  the  census, 
was  only  .000,853.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
this  apparent  increase  is  only  in  part  actual.  Much  of  it  is 
due  to  improved  .methods  and  greater  care  in  taking  tin-  cen- 
sus. But  that  it  represents  a  real  increase,  either  in  the 
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amount  of  crime  committed,  or  in  the  amount  of  punishment 
inflicted,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  growth  of  the  prison  population  has  been  progressive, 
since  the  year  of  1850.  In  that  year,  the  census  showed  a  per- 
centage of  .000,290 ;  but,  in  1860,  of  .000,607.  The  percentage 
of  foreign-born  prisoners,  as  compared  with  that  of  natives,  is 
very  much  less  now  than  it  was  in  1850 ;  now  it  is  a  little  less 
than  double,  but  then  it  was  more  than  five  times,  that  of  native 
prisoners.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  crime  has  been  very 
much  greater  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tion. The  emigrants  whom  we  are  receiving  now  are  probably 
no  worse,  on  the  average,  than  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
possibly  they  are  even  better. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  the  observation  that  cities  attract  crim- 
inals and  breed  crime.  But  it  derives  additional  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  thirty-two  cities  of  this  country  which 
contain  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  whose 
aggregate  population  is  7,158,827,  report  19,143  prisoners,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  1  to  373,  or  .002,677.  The  ratio  of  prisoners  in 
cities  is  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  great  as  in  the  country  at 
large.  This  is  due,  first,  to  the  accumulation  of  property  in  cities, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  attacked  by  the  predatory  class ; 
second,  to  the  density  of  population  in  cities,  which  lead  to 
intemperance,  disorder,  and  quarrels ;  third,  to  the  increased 
number  of  municipal  regulations  rendered  necessary  by  city 
life,  which  is  the  occasion  of  more  frequent  arrests  for  offenses 
not  properly  classed  as  crimes.  The  attraction  which  the  city 
has  for  habitual  criminals  may  be  further  attributed  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  there  congenial  associates  and  confederates  in 
crime,  and  the  supposed  greater  immunity  which  they  enjov,  in 
the  city,  from  detection  and  detention. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  individual  ages  of 
prisoners : 


Under  one  year, 

1  |  Eight  years, 

4 

Sixteen  years,  . 

.  611 

One  year,    . 

7 

Nine  years, 

9 

Seventeen  years, 

1,000 

Two  years, 

1 

Ten  years,  . 

21 

Eighteen  years, 

1,833 

Three  years, 

2 

Eleven  years, 

28 

Nineteen  years, 

2,265 

Four  years, 

3 

Twelve  years, 

72 

Twenty  years, 

2,561 

Five  years, 

2 

Thirteen  years, 

95 

Twenty-one  years,    2,803 

Six  years,    . 

4 

Fourteen  years, 

205 

Twenty-two  years,  3,134 

Seven  years, 

3 

Fifteen  years,  . 

292 

Twenty-three  years,  3,166 

256 


Twenty-four  years,  3,092  |  Forty-eight  years, 

509 

Twenty-five  years,   3,248 

Forty-nine  years, 

377 

Twenty-six  years,     2,656 

Fifty  years,      .     . 

821 

Twenty-seven  y'rs,  2,434 

Fifty-one  years,   . 

259 

Twenty-eight  y'rs,   2,584 

Fifty-two  years,  . 

332 

Twenty-nine  years,  1,865 

Fifty-three  years, 

272 

Thirty  vears,   .     .    2,744 

Fifty-four  years,  . 

237 

Thirty-one  years,     1,397 

Fifty-five  years,   . 

329 

Thirty-two  years,     1,540 

Fifty-six  years,    . 

233 

Thirty-three  years,  1,251 

Fifty-seven  years, 

168 

Thirty-four  years,    1,086  !  Fifty-eight  vears, 

166 

Thirty-five  years,     1,807 

Fifty-nine  years,  . 

143 

Thirty-six  years,  .    1,145 

Sixty  years,     .     . 

307 

Thirty-seven  years,     934 

Sixty-one  years,   . 

107 

Thirty-eight  years,  1,042     Sixty-two  years,  . 

104 

Thirty-nine  years 

825 

Sixty-three  years, 

97 

Forty  years,     . 

1,614     Sixty-four  years,  . 

91 

Forty-one  years, 

559     Sixty-five  years,  . 

132 

Forty-two  years, 

707     Sixtv-six  years,    . 

82 

Forty-three  years 

542 

Sixty-seven  years, 

64 

Forty-four  years, 

474 

Sixty-eight  years, 

60 

Forty-five  years, 

811 

Sixty-nine  years,  . 

49 

Forty-six  years, 

460 

Seventy  years, 

77 

Forty-seven  years,      443 

Seventy-one  years, 

27 

Seventy-two  years,  . 
Seventy-three  years, 
Seventy-four  years,  . 
Seventy-five  years,  . 
Seventy-six  years,  . 
Si-venty-seven  years, 
Seventy-eight  years, 
Seventy-nine  years,  . 
Eighty  years,  .  .  . 
Eighty-one  years,  . 
Eighty-two  years,  . 
Eighty-four  years,  . 
Eighty-five  years,  . 
Eighty-six  years, .  . 
Eighty-seven  years,  . 
Eighty-eight  years,  . 
Eighty-nine  years,  . 
Ninety  years,  ... 
Ninety-one  years,  . 
Ninety-two  years.  . 
Ninety-five  years,  . 
Ninety-eight  years,  . 


Total,     ....  58,609 

The  very  young  children  reported  as  prisoners  are  not  prison- 
ers in  fact,  but  are  probably  the  children  of  prisoners,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  with  their  mothers  while  undergoing 
sentence.  Some  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  born  in  prison.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  too  many  children  are  committed  to 
prison,  for  alleged  offenses,  who  have  no  business  to  be  there. 
Some  of  them  have  not  reached  the  age  of  legal  liability ;  and, 
in  any  event,  their  place  is  in  a  reformatory  institution  for 
children.  The  states  which  have  not  provided  such  institutions 
are  greatly  in  fault.  And  the  detention  of  children  in  jails, 
while  awaiting  commitment  to  a  reformatory  institution,  is  an 
outrage,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  recover ;  especially,  where  the  county  authorities  have  failed 
to  make  provision  for  their  separate  detention,  and  they  are 
thrown  into  immediate  and  unrestricted  contact  with  old  and 
hardened  offenders. 

A  word  must  also  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  very  aged  prisoners. 
The  number  reported,  who  are  over  ninety,  is  8 ;  over  eighty,  46 ;. 
over  seventy,  288  ;  and  over  sixty,  ]  ,381.  Most  of  these  (the 
thought  of  whom  excites  our  pity)  are  probably  Jife-prisoners ; 
or  they  have  been  sentenced  for  very  long  terms,  amounting,  in 
some  instances,  to  a  life-sentence.  But  the  question  suggests 
itself :  Is  there  any  real  necessity  for  the  detention  of  these  very 
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aged  men  and  women "(  Think  of  lf>S  women  in  prison,  all  of 
whom  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  three  of  them  over 
eighty !  It  may  be  proper  to  hold  them,  where  they  have  no 
home  and  no  friends,  as  an  act  of  humanity.  But  imprisonment 
must  have  wrought  its  full  effect  upon  them,  and  in  them  ;  they 
can  not  be,  in  view  of  their  infirmity  of  body  and  mind, 
any  longer  a  menace  to  the  security  of  society ;  and  one  would 
tli ink  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  close  their  eyes  upon  the 
scenes  of  earth,  outside  of  prison  walls.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  just,  as  well  as  humane,  to  establish  in  our  crim- 
inal codes  a  definite  age,  on  arriving  at  which,  every  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  his 
crime  or  the  length  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him. 

The  average  age  of  prisoners  is  twenty-nine  years  and  a  little 
more  than  seven  months.  A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  them 
are  under  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Rather  more  than  one- 
third  of  them  are  under  twenty-five  ;  and  more  than  one-half  of 
them  are  under  twenty-eight.  Their  youth  is  a  very  striking 
fact.  It  indicates  that,  even  under  our  imperfect  prison  system, 
a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  after  reaching  middle  life, 
either  abandon  a  career  of  crime  as  unprofitable,  or  they  become 
more  cautious,  and  induce  or  compel  younger  men  to  take  the 
active  risk  of  the  criminal  enterprises  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, or  their  lives  are  cut  short  by  habits  of  vicious  self-indulg- 
ence. But  the  youth  of  the  great  majority  of  those  detained  in 
prison  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  incentive  and  an  inspiration  to 
more  earnest  efforts  for  their  reformation.  Very  nearly  one-half 
of  them  have  passed  their  twentieth  birthday,  but  are  still  under 
the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  cause  of  imprisonment,  in  58,570  cases,  was  as  follows : 
Imprisoned  for  debt,  42  ;  for  insanity,  397  ;  detained  as  witnesses, 
80  ;  awaiting  trial,  5,657  ;  serving  sentence,  52,394;  and  awaiting 
execution,  80. 

There  were  but  nine  states  in  which  debtors  were  found  in  a 
condition  of  incarceration  :  New  York,  19  ;  Maine,  9 ;  Illinois,  4 ; 
Pennsylvania,  3  ;  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  2  each  ;  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  Vermont,  1  each.  These  are  all  northern  states. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  three-fourths  of  those  held  as  insane,  in 
the  county  jails,  against  whom  there  was  no  criminal  charge, 
17 
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were  found  in  the  southern  states.  More  than  one-third  of  them 
were  in  the  jails  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  lunacy  laws  of  those  states,  which  urgently  demand 
revision  and  amendment. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  detaining  witnesses  in  prison  sur- 
vives in  at  least  twenty-three  of  the  states  and  territories. 
The  largest  number  is  in  New  York,  31 ;  those  which  imme- 
diately follow  in  rank  are :  Ohio,  9 ;  Massachusetts,  10 ;  and 
New  Jersey,  5. 

The  ratio  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  to  those  serving  sentence 
is  about  one  to  ten.  The  total  population  of  our  county  jails 
and  city  prisons  is  14,339.  After  deducting  debtors,  lunatics, 
and  witnesses,  of  the  remainder,  two-fifths  are  awaiting  trial, 
and  three-fifths  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced ;  but,  of 
the  latter,  520  have  been  sentenced  to  a  higher  prison,  and  are 
awaiting  their  removal,  while  80  are  awaiting  execution.  The 
number  of  those  awaiting  execution,  however,  bears  no  propor- 
tion, as  we  shall  see,  to  the  number  convicted  of  *murder  and 
manslaughter. 

The  number  of  United  States  prisoners  is  reported  as  2,162. 
Omitting  the  state  of  Kansas,  (where  there  is  a  large  military 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,)  one-half  of  the  federal  prisoners 
were  returned  from  four  states,  namely :  New  York,  3-iS ;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  (in  which  the  national  government  exercises 
general  criminal  jurisdiction,)  191 ;  California,  169 ;  and  Michi- 
gan, 162.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  own  and  maintain  prisons,  (with  the  exception  of  the  jail  and 
workhouse  in  the  District  of  Columbia,)  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  arrange  for  the  maintenance  of  federal  prisoners  in 
the  prisons  belonging  to  the  several  states.  Owing,  perhaps, 
more  to  the  force  of  circumstances  than  to  any  deliberate  in- 
tention, it  is  the  owner  of  four  or  five  territorial  prisons,  and 
of  two*  jails,  of  which  one  is  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  thr 
other  in  Sitka,  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Alaska.  But 
persons  charged  with  violation  of  the  federal  statutes  are  held, 
previous  to  trial,  in  a  local  county  jail,  and,  after  conviction, 
are  usually  sent  to  some  state  or  territorial  prison,  or  to  some 
municipal  house  of  correction.  Some  prisons  receive  them  with- 
out compensation,  other  than  the  profits  of  their  labor;  the 
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government  pays  to  other  prisons  a  stipulated  sum,  by  the  day 
or  by  the  year,  for  their  detention  and  maintenance.  By  adopt- 
ing this  method,  the  government  rids  itself  of  the  burden  of 
providing  suitable  quarters  for  its  own  prisoners,  and  throws 
it  upon  the  states  which  are  willing  to  accept  it.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  evades  its  proper  responsibilities,  for  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  not  exercise  the  same  supervision  and  control  over 
officials  appointed  by  the  states  as  over  its  own  officers.  The 
demand  that  the  government  should  accept  and  discharge  its 
own  pecuniary  and  other  liabilities  in  this  direction  grows 
louder,  year  by  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  soon  Congress 
will  respond  to  this  demand.  In  that  event,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  four  federal  prisons  will  be  created,  one  for  the  prisoners 
of  the  north-east,  another  for  those  in  the  north-west,  a  third 
for  those  in  the  south,  and  a  fourth  for  those  upon  the  plains 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  probable  location  of  these  prisons,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  first  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
the  second  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  the  third  in  the  vicinity 
of  Atlanta,  and  the  fourth  in  that  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  number  of  convicted  prisoners 
serving  sentence  is  52,394.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
questions  relating  to  the  offenses  charged  and  the  penalties 
inflicted  has  been  answered  will  be  appreciated,  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  alleged  offense  has  been  reported  in  no  less 
than  53,169  cases,  or  more  than  the  entire  number  of  convicts ; 
and  that  the  actual  sentence  imposed  has  been  reported  in  45,lo<» 
cases.  We  have,  therefore,  a  sufficient  and  authoritative  basis 
for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  crime  committed  and 
of  punishment  inflicted  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  purpose  and  desire  to  have  carried  this  branch  of 
the  investigation  entrusted  to  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
census  to  a  point  which,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  I  was 
unable  to  reach  by  the  date  when  the  census  office  was  closed 
and  my  connection  with  it  terminated.  I  had  intended  to  collect 
and  publish  not  only  the  statistics  of  prisons,  but  also  of  crim- 
inal procedure,  both  in  courts  of  superior  and  of  inferior  juris- 
diction. "\Vith  this  end  in  view,  I  caused  to  be  prepared  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  both  state  and  national, 
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which  possess  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  result  was  printed  in  a 
preliminary  report,  which  is  not  included  in  the  volume  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
procure  a  list  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  state  and  territory, 
from  a  very  large  majority  of  whom  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
formal  abstracts  of  their  criminal  dockets  for  the  year  preceding 
the  taking  of  the  census.  These  returns  are  in  the  files  of  the 
census  office,  but  have  not  been  tabulated.  A  form  of  return 
for  courts  of  record  was  prepared  by  me  and  approved  by  the 
superintendent;  but  all  further  work  upon  the  census  was  sus- 
pended, before  it  could  be  sent  out.  That  the  failure  to  execute 
this  design  was  a  disappointment  to  myself,  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence ;  I  can  not  but  regard  it  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause 
of  prison  reform,  and  especially  of  the  amelioration  of  the  crim- 
inal codes  of  this  country.  I  also  had  a  thorough  study  made, 
(under  the  direction  of  my  brother,  who  is  a  competent  attorney, 
and  had  competent  legal  assistance,)  of  the  criminal  codes  of  the 
several  states  and  territories,  the  special  object  of  which  wasr 
first,  to  obtain  a  classified  list  of  punishable  oifenses,  of  all 
descriptions ;  and,  second,  to  ascertain  the  corresponding  penal- 
ties prescribed  by  law,  which  it  \vas  my  design  to  have  tabulated, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  easy  reference.  The  analysis  of 
offenses  was  carried  to  completion,  and  the  result  printed,  at  my 
personal  expense,  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  122  pages,  entitled  The 
Nomenclature  of  Crime,  or  an  Analytical  List  of  Offenses 
against  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,,  and  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  federal  Union,  by  Fred.  II.  and  Walter  B.  Wines.  The 
plan  of  this  work  was  suggested  by  the  NOIIK m-lnfure  of  Di&  //*<  * 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  marine  hospital  service. 
The  list  contains  882  titles,  besides  the  subdivisions  under  them. 
The  general  division  is  as  follows :  Offenses  are  classified  under 
five  general  heads  ;  namely,  1,  against  the  government;  2,  against 
society ;  3,  against  the  person ;  4,  against  property ;  5,  offenses 
on  the  high  seas.  Offenses  against  the  government  are  subdi- 
vided into  those  which  threaten  its  existence,  and  those  which 
merely  attack  its  operations;  the  latter  subdivision  is  again  sub- 
divided into  offenses  against  the  currency,  against  the  election 
laws,  against  the  postal  laws,  and  against  the  revenue.  Offenses 
against  society  are  classified  under  five  subdivisions;  namely, 
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against  public  health,  public  justice,  public  morals,  public  peace, 
and  public  policy.  After  completing  this  analytical  list  of 
offenses,  I  had  a  card  catalogue  made,  to  correspond  with  it  in 
form  and  arrangement,  by  states,  showing  which  offenses  were 
included  in  the  criminal  code  of  each  of  them,  and  what  was 
the  penalty  enforced,  either  by  statutory  enactment,  or  under  the 
common  law.  This  card  catalogue  is  still  in  existence;  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  the  information  obtained 
as  the  result  of  such  protracted  and  laborious  research.  I  men- 
tion these  facts,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  unavailing  regret, 
but  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  remarks  which  follow,  and  in 
the  hope  that  hereafter  the  work  begun  in  this  direction  may  be 
renewed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  prosecuted 
to  completion. 

Of  the  882  offenses  included  in  the  list  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  there  were  but  199  for  which  men  and  women 
were  found  to  be  undergoing  actual  imprisonment.  There  are, 
of  course,  in  the  criminal  code,  provisions  which  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bacon,  "  monitory  and  minatory,"  whose  value  is  edu- 
cational rather  than  practical,  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  reserved  thunderbolts  in  Jove's  quiver,  which  may  be  useful 
on  occasion,  but  for  which  the  government  has  otherwise  no  real 
need.  There  are  other  statutes  and  ordinances,  the  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  which  is  a  simple  fine,  without  imprisonment, 
which  is  usually  promptly  paid,  and  the  offender  escapes  the 
incarceration  which  is  the  alternative  of  non-payment. 

Following  the  classification  adopted  by  me  for  the  nomen- 
clature of  crime,  the  following  table  exhibits,  by  sex,  nativity, 
and  race,  the  character  of  the  offenses  charged  against  53,169 
inmates  of  American  prisons,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1880 : 
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OFFENSES. 

Total. 

Native  white. 

Foreign-born 
white. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fciiiak-. 

Against  the  gov- 
ernment,   . 
Its  existence, 
Its  operations, 
The  currency, 
Election  laws, 
Postal  laws.  . 
The  revenue,  . 
Against  society, 
Public  health, 
Public  justice, 
Public  morals. 
Public  peace, 
Public  policy, 
Against  person, 
Again't  property, 
On  the  high  seas, 
Totals,     .     .     . 

1,244 

893 

1 

231 

2 

116 

1 

391 
853 

620 

'i 

B8 
133 

'2 

20 

96 

i 

398          :*»!• 
14             5 
149          115 
292          201 

'i 

81 
6 
20 
26 

1 

'i 

17 
3 
12 
64 

'i 

9,663 

3,575          998 

2,574 

1,431 

810 

274 

8 

426          230 
4,768       1,882 
3,272          689 
2,094          775 

i 

15 
600 
243 
139 

2 

60 
1,139 
629 

744 

'8 
729 
466 

228 

98 
331 
238 
143 

15 

87 
107 
65 

10,887 
31,365 
10 

4.760 
16,759 
3 

150 
364 

1,975 
4,423 
5 

S4 
309 

3,691 
9,027 
2 

227 
483 

53,1691    25,991 

1,513 

9,208 

1,826 

13,656 

985 

Of  the  offenses  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  59  per  cent 
were  against  property,  20.5  per  cent  against  the  person,  18.2 
per  cent  against  society,  and  2.3  per  cent  against  the  government. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that,  of  the  offenses  against 
public  justice,  206'  are  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  94 
are  successful  or  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape  from  prison, 
42  consist  in  resistance  to  an  officer,  and  18  in  contempt  of 
court. 

Of  the  offenses  against  public  morals,  8,331  are  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct;  1,137  are  varieties  of  licentiousness, 
including  121  cases  of  incest,  63  of  bestiality,  257  of  bigamy 
or  polygamy,  161  of  adultery,  and  26  of  seduction ;  144  are 
violations  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  51  are  cases  of  cruelty  ;  50  of  gambling ;  14  of  pro- 
fanity ;  and  14  of  disturbance  of  a  religious  meeting. 

Of  the  offenses  against  public  peace,  1,790  consist  in  dis- 
orderly conduct,  in  which  drunkenness  is  not  alleged ;  387  in 
provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  187  in  the  unlawful  carriage 
or  exhibition  of  deadly  weapons;  there  are  included  also  44 
cases  of  threats,  61  riots  and  affrays,  4  criminal  libels,  3  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  1  challenge  to  fight  a  duel. 
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Of  the  offenses  against  public  policy,  1,941  are  vagrancy, 
63  bastardy,  37  abandonment  of  the  family,  13  illegal  marriages, 
and  22  consisted  in  erecting  or  maintaining  a  public  nuisance. 

Of  the  offenses  against  the  person,  4,007  are  murder  or 
manslaughter,  5,000  are  assaults  of  all  sorts,  1,017  are  rape, 
55  are  cases  of  abortion,  31  of  mayhem,  30  of  abduction,  and 
the  rest  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Of  the  offenses  against  property,  17,198  are  varieties  of 
larceny,  9,220  of  burglary,  827  of  arson;  1,736  consist  in 
robbery,  1,139  in  forgery,  712  in  fraud  or  embezzlement,  323 
in  receiving  stolen  goods,  152  in  malicious  mischief,  and  the 
remainder  may  be  classed  as  miscellaneous. 

The  crime  charged  against  men  and  boys  number  48,845 ; 
against  women  and  girls,  4,314.  The  men  out-number  the  women, 
very  nearly  twelve  to  one.  This  is  partly  because  women  are 
better  than  men,  and  partly  because  they  are  more  timorous  and 
less  aggressive ;  if  a  wicked  woman  wants  a  crime  committed, 
it  is  easy  for  her  to  get  a  man  to  do  it  for  her.  Partly,  too, 
the  smaller  proportion  of  women  who  are  prisoners  is  due  to 
the  leniency  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  dealing  with  them. 
Most  of  the  offenses  committed  by  women  are  not  of  a  serious 
character.  Of  4,324  offenses  charged  against  them,  1,048  are 
drunkenness,  723  disorderly  conduct,  414  vagrancy,  339  licen- 
tiousness or  indecency,  97  breach  of  the  peace,  127  simple  assault 
or  assault  and  battery.  More  than  two-thirds  of  those  in  prison 
are  merely  degraded  and  vicious,  rather  than  criminal.  But, 
among  the  graver  crimes  of  which  they  are  accused,  may  be 
mentioned  250  homicides,  42  deadly  assaults,  12  abortions,  58 
cases  of  arson,  115  of  burglary,  203  of  grand  larceny,  and  28 
of  perjury. 

The  crimes  charged  against  native  prisoners  number  42,135 ; 
against  foreigners,  11,034.  The  ratio  of  foreign-born  prisoners 
to  the  foreign-born  population  of  this  country  is  very  nearly 
double  that  of  native  prisoners  to  the  native  population.  About 
one-fifth  of  all  the  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  is  charge- 
able to  the  foreign-born.  The  foreign  population  of  the  country 
is  to  the  native  white  population  as  2  to  11 ;  but  foreign  crime, 
as  shown  in  the  table  given  above,  is  to  that  committed  by  native 
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whites,  as  2  to  5.  This  statement  would,  however,  if  allowed 
to  stand  without  comment,  convey  a  false  impression.  The 
crimes  against  the  person  committed  by  foreigners,  when  com- 
pared with  those  committed  by  native  whites,  are  very  nearly 
as  2  to  5.  As  regards  crimes  against  property,  the  ratio  is  about 
2  to  7.  But,  in  the  matter  of  offenses  against  society  (most  of 
which  are  only  quasi-criminal  in  their  character,)  the  ratio  is 
a  little  more  than  2  to  2^.  In  other  words,  foreign  disregard 
for  law  shows  itself  far  more  in  immorality  and  disorder,  than 
it  does  in  dishonesty  or  violence.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  foreign-born  do  commit  more  than  their  share  of  crimes. 
Exactly  how  much  more  will  be  clear  from  the  following  state- 
ment:  The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1SSO  was 
50,155,783 ;  namely,  native  whites,  36,843,291 ;  foreign  whites, 
6,559,679 ;  colored,  6,752,813.  The  number  of  foreign  whites 
was  18.61  per  cent  of  the  number  of  native  whites.  If,  then, 
we  assume  the  crime  committed  by  the  native  whites  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison,  by  which  to  judge  the  foreign-born,  the 
latter  should  be  properly  chargeable  with  231  offenses  against 
the  government  (actual  number,  233 ;)  against  society,  1,798 
(actual  number,  4,005  ;)  against  the  person,  2,026  (actual  number, 
2,059 ;)  against  property,  5,837  (actual  number,  4,732 ;)  on  the 
high  seas,  2  (actual  number,  5.)  The  total  number  of  crimes 
with  which  they  should  have  been  charged  would  have  been 
9,894 ;  the  actual  number  is  11,034. 

The  crimes  charged  against  white  prisoners  number  3S,538 ; 
against  colored  prisoners,  14,631.  The  percentage  of  the  colored 
population  in  prison  is  two  and  a-half  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  whites,  being,  for  the  latter,  964  to  the  million,  but  for 
the  former,  2,480.  If,  as  before,  we  assume  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  native  whites  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  colored 
population  should  be  charged  with  229  offenses  against  the 
government  (actual  number,  117;)  against  society,  1,782  (actual 
number,  1,084;)  against  the  person,  2,008  (actual  number, 
3,918 ;)  against  property,  5,784  (actual  number,  9,510 ;)  on  the 
high  seas,  2  (actual  number,  2.)  The  total  number  of  crimes 
with  which  they  should  have  been  charged  would  have  been 
9,805;  the  actual  number  is  14,631.  The  tendency  manifested 
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by  them  to  commit  crimes  against  property  is  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  among  the  native  white  population.  But,  if  they 
are  much  more  thievish  than  the  whites,  and  much  more  vio- 
lent, they  are  at  least  far  more  submissive  and  orderly.  Their 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  property  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  previous  condition  of  slavery.  Their  propensity  to 
murderous  assaults  and  affrays  may  be  attributed  partly  to  their 
strong  emotional  nature,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that,  in  their  new 
condition  of  personal  freedom,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
adjust  their  relations  to  the  stronger  race.  Notwithstanding 
their  inferior  number,  they  are  charged  with  1,468  murders, 
against  2,336  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  whites  (native 
and  foreign ;)  and  the  number  of  manslaughters  charged  against 
them  is  329  against  524.  In  the  matter  of  assaults,  of  all  sorts, 
the  account  stands  1,486  colored,  to  2,408  white.  But  they  are 
greatly  given  to  violent  assaults,  being  charged  with  789  assaults 
with  intent  to  kill,  against  803  white  ;  and  with  199  assaults 
witli  intent  to  commit  rape,  against  274  white.  They  are  charged 
with  10  out  of  31  cases  of  mayhem,  with  423  out  of  1,016  cases 
of  rape,  and  with  348  out  of  818  cases  of  arson.  In  a  word,  the 
tendency  of  the  negro  seems  to  be  to  crimes  of  violence,  of  all 
descriptions. 

Taking  the  entire  prison  population  together,  the  offense  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  is  larceny ;  next  on  the  list  is  burglary- 
Assaults  and  affrays  of  all  sorts  are  third.  Then  follow  drunken- 
ness and  disorder,  murder  and  manslaughter,  offenses  against 
chastity,  vagrancy,  highway  robbery,  forgery,  rape,  and  arson,  in 
the  numerical  order  indicated.  The  amount  of  punishment 
inflicted  for  certain  offenses  is  surprisingly  small :  there  were 
but  11  persons  in  prison  for  illegal  voting,  and  only  12  for 
smuggling. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  prevalence  of  particular  offenses 
in  special  localities.  The  largest  number  of  forgers  is  in 
prison  in  Pennsylvania ;  of  counterfeiters,  in  New  York ;  of 
mail-robbers,  in  Texas ;  of  illicit  distillers,  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee ;  of  saloon-keepers,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts ; 
of  drunkards,  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  of 
disorderly  persons,  in  New  York ;  of  vagrants,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
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of  murderers,  in  Texas  and  California.  Much  the  largest  amount 
of  imprisonment  for  offenses  against  chastity  is  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  it  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  cases  reported  in 
the  United  States ;  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  state, 
the  number  is  so  great  as  to  excite  astonishment.  But,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere,  the  amount  of  imprisonment 
is  not  always  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  crime ;  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  the  measure  of  the  vigor  with  which  crime  is 
prosecuted,  of  which  we  have  an  illustration  in  Maine,  where  the 
prohibitory  law  is  in  force,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  prison 
for  the  illegal  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  24,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  number  in  the  country  at  large. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  remark  upon  the  offenses  com- 
mitted by  foreign-born  prisoners,  according  to  their  several 
nationalities.  Arranged  in  numerical  order,  the  12,681  prisoners 
of  foreign  birth,  whose  offenses  are  stated,  came  from  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Ireland  sends  us  5,309 ;  Germany,  2,071 ;  Eng- 
land, 1,453;  British  America,  1,215;  China,  526;  Scotland, 
414 ;  Mexico,  330 ;  Scandinavia  (Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark,) 286;  France,  247;  Italy,  170;  the  West  Indies,  81; 
Switzerland,  72 ;  Wales,  71 ;  Austria,  (including  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,)  70 ;  Poland,  47  ;  Holland,  42 ;  Russia,  39 ;  Spain, 
31 ;  South  America,  2(5 ;  Australia,  16 ;  the  East  Indies,  14 ; 
Belgium,  13;  Portugal,  10;  Africa,  8;  Greece,  5;  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  4;  Turkey,  Malta,  and  Central  America,  3  each ;  India, 
Asia,  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  2  each ;  Greenland,  Ber- 
muda, Ceylon,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Azores,  1  each. 
Fourteen  were  born  at  sea;  7  came  from  some  unknown  country 
in  Europe  ;  and  73  are  reported  as  foreign,  but  their  place  of 
birth  is  not  stated. 

In  order  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  figures  here  given, 
they  should  be  compared  with  the  total  population  resident  in 
the  United  States  from  each  of  the  countries  named.  From  the 
West  Indies,  the  number  of  prisoners  is  1  in  117  of  our  West 
Indian  population;  from  Spain,  1  in  165  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  country ;  of  the  South  Americans,  1  in  197 ;  of  the  Chinese, 
1  in  199  ;  of  the  Italians,  1  in  260;  of  the  Australians,  1  in  :'•<><;  : 
of  the  Irish,  1  in  350;  of  the  Scotch,  1  in  411;  of  the  French, 
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1  in  433 ;  of  the  English,  1  in  450  ;  of  the  British  Americans, 
1  in  590;  of  the  Russian,  1  in  910;  of  the  Germans,  1  in  H4'.t  ; 
of  the  Poles,  1  in  1,033 ;  of  the  Welsh,  1  in  1,173 ;  of  the  Bel- 
gians, 1  in  1,195  ;  of  the  Swiss,  1  in  1,231  ;  of  the  Hollanders, 
1  in  1,383;  of  the  Scandinavians,  1  in  1,539;  and  of  the  Aus- 
trians  (including  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,)  1  in  1,930. 
The  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  make  the  best  showing,  in 
respect  of  crime,  of  any  nationality.  This  is  probably  contrary 
to  the  popular  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  an  unjust  prejudice,  founded  in  ignorance. 

The  following  table  shows  the. character  of  crime  committed 
by  these  several  nationalities : 
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6 
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14 
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57 
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20 
12 
8 
3 
6 
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867  1,461 
387  1.045        3 
196     714       .. 
165     651 
103     330       .  . 
50     179       .  . 
85     185       .  . 
60     137        2 
53     131 
85      43 
21       48       .. 
20       30 
14      27 
14       38       .  . 
9       27       .. 
12      20 
14       .  .       1» 
11         9       .. 
..       13       .. 
26.. 
27.. 

Germany,      

England,    

British  America,     . 
China 

Scotland,       

Mexico 

Scandinavia,       .... 
France,             .           ... 

Italy, 

West  Indies     

Switzerland,        .... 
W.-il.-s  

Austria,    ...           . 

Poland,       
Holland,        

Russia,        
Spain,       

South  America,     .... 
Belgium,       

Portugal,    

The  ratio  of  crimes  against  the  person,  in  comparison  with 
crimes  against  property,  is  greater  among  the  foreign  population 
than  it  is  even  among  the  negroes,  and  very  much  greater  than 
among  the  native  whites.  The  only  nationalities  which  show  a 
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smaller  ratio  of  crimes  of  passion,  and  a  larger  one  of  crimes  of 
interest,  than  the  native  whites,  are :  British  America,  England, 
-and  Scotland.  Those  most  given  to  crimes  of  violence,  are,  in 
the  order  named  :  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Switzerland,  South  Amer- 
ica, Holland,  and  Ireland.  The  ratio  among  the  Germans  is  less 
than  among  the  foreigners  generally,  but  greater  than  among 
the  Americans. 

If  a  similar  comparison  is  made  between  offenses  against 
public  morals  and  against  public  peace,  the  smallest  amount  of 
disorder  and  the  largest  of  immorality,  relatively,  are  found 
among  the  native  whites :  the  most  disorder  and  the  least  immor- 
ality, among  the  negroes :  and  the  foreigners  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  the  two.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  more  dis- 
order among  the  Swiss,  the  Mexicans,  the  Italians,  the  Scotch, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Irish ;  but  more  immorality  among  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Canadians,  the  Welsh,  the  French,  and  the 
English.  Very  little  importance  attaches,  however,  to  this 
remark,  since  the  majority  of  the  offenses  included  under  the 
head  of  immorality  consists  in  drunkenness  and  disorderly 
ocnduct ;  but  the  majority  of  offenses  against  the  public  peace 
consists  in  breach  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
most  of  these  may  be  presumed  to  have  originated  largely  in 
intoxication. 

Under  offenses  against  public  policy,  the  chief  is  vagrancy. 
In  this  particular,  the  foreigners  surpass  both  the  native  whites 
and  the  negroes,  particularly  the  latter.  Of  950  vagrants,  '144 
are  Irish,  and  174  are  Germans.  The  number  of  native  Amer- 
ican vagrants  (white)  is  826,  and  of  negroes,  174.  The  Germans 
alone  furnish  as  many  vagrants  as  the  negroes,  who  are  three 
and  a  half  times  as  numerous ;  and  the  Irish  alone  furnish  nearly 
as  many  as  the  native  white  population,  though  the  latter  arc 
nearly  twenty  times  as  numerous. 

The  total  number  of  sentenced  prisoners  is  52,394,  of  whom 
30,655  were  found  in  penitentiaries,  7,855  in  workhouses,  6,975 
in  county  jails,  1,194  in  city  prisons,  486  in  military  prisons,  350 
in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  4,879  were  leased  out. 

The  leasing  of  prisoners  to  private  persons,  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration,  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  our  American  prison 
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system.  It  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  government  for  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  convicts.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  the  states 
which  have  adopted  it  do  not  know  what  better  to  do.  The 
leased  prisoners  are  all  in  the  so.uthern  states ;  namely,  in  Geor- 
gia, 1,504;  in  Texas,  901;  in  Alabama,  734;  in  North  Carolina, 
405;  in  Mississippi,  353;  in  Virginia,  338;  in  Florida,  183;  in 
Tennessee,  154 ;  in  South  Carolina,  145,  and  in  Louisiana,  72. 
Some  of  them  are  leased  by  state  authorities,  for  graver  crimes ; 
and  some  by  the  counties,  for  simple  misdemeanors.  Their 
condition  is  for  the  most  part  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
cially in  the  county  chain-gangs.  Of  this  class  of  convicts,  4,404, 
or  nine-tenths,  are  negroes ;  and  it  is  urged,  in  extenuation  of 
the  system,  that  the  states  named  are  unable  to  furnish  suitable 
labor  for  negroes  inside  of  prison  walls.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
negro  lacks  pride  of  character,  and  that  he  does  not  regard  con- 
finement in  a  penitentiary  as  particularly  disgraceful,  nor  does 
he  dread  it  as  white  prisoners  do.  The  system  is,  however,  so 
inherently  vicious,  involving,  as  it  does,  an  enormous  death-rate, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of  successful  attempts  at  escape, 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  citizens 
in  the  southern  states ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  doomed  to  speedy 
extinction. 

The  presence  of  350  insane  convicts  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane  is  another  unpleasant  fact  to  contemplate.  The  insane 
who  have  not  committed  any  crimes  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  associate  with  convicts,  sane  or  insane,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  doing  so  is  felt  by  themselves  and  by  their  friends  to  be  an 
outrage.  The  excuse  offered  for  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
is  that  the  number  of  insane  convicts  in  any  given  state  is  so 
small,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  erect  special  hospitals  for  their 
accommodation.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  states ;  and,  if  it 
were,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  proper  thing  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  construct  and  maintain  an  institution  for 
insane  convicts,  to  which  they  might  be  sent  by  the  states  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  these  states  might  pay  an  equitable 
charge  for  their  custody  and  care. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  fact 
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that  there  are  also  397  insane  persons  confined  in  our  county 
jails  who  are  not  accused  of  any  crime,  of  whom  139  are  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  this  regard,  these  two  states 
occupy  a  bad  preeminence,  resulting  from  their  peculiar  lu- 
nacy laws,  which  greatly  require  revision  and  amendment. 
Both  of  these  wrongs  should  be  righted  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible. 

Of  the  52,394  convicted  prisoners,  80  were  awaiting  execu- 
tion ;  1,615  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  30,310  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years ;  11,160  to  a  term  of  less  than 
one  year;  2,031  were  working  out  a  fine  imposed  ;  and,  in  7,198 
cases  the  nature  of  the  sentence  was  not  stated. 

The  following  table  shows  where  the  long-term  prisoners 
(those  sentenced  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,)  were  found  : 


WHERE  Forxn. 

Totals. 

Native  white. 

Foreign   white. 

Colored. 

M. 

F. 

231 
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1 
25 

1 

'3 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

In  penitentiaries, 
In  county  jails, 
In  city  prisons,    .... 
In  workhouses, 
Leased  out,     

26,951 
530 
11 
309 
3,435 
468 
221 

14,929 
286 
5 
167 
336 
321 
82 

4,150 
53 

33 

41 
110 
99 

112 
2 

13 
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7,139 
159 

65 

2,994 
37 
24 

390 
21 

6 
63 

In  military  prisons, 
In  insane  hospitals,  . 
Totals,    

:il.!e-> 

KU2«        270 

4.  is,; 

140 

10,432 

481 

The  number  of  long-term  prisoners  who  belong  to  the  negro 
race  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  foreigners,  although  the 
number  of  foreigners  and  of  negroes  in  the  United  States  is 
very  nearly  equal.  The  two  together  furnish  very  nearly  as 
many  prisoners  of  this  grade  as  do  the  total  native  white  popu- 
lation. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  duration  of  sentences  by  years : 


Native  white.    Foreign  white. 

Colored. 

M.STKM  K>. 

Totals. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

K. 

:;.r,  I?     1.1)88         66       538         47 

!»2T         81 

6,028    3,395          64       859          38 

1,574         98 

Three  veal's          .... 

5,026    2,753         37 

662           9 

1,507         58 

Four  years,        .... 

2.  :;.Vi    1,309 

9 

329 

6 

683         19 

Five  veal's       

5,112    2,536 

25 
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10     1.813          75 

Six  years,          .... 

1,021       507 

7 

181 

3 

333         20 

Seven  years,    

1,291        595 

9        17!) 

1 

493         14 

Eight  years,      .... 

<;:,:}      290 

5         99 

1 

246         12 

Nine  years 

20fi        108 

28 

69           1 

Ten  years,               ...          2,316       929 

12        305 

'4 

1,029         37 

Eleven  years,      ....            77         39                     12 

23          3 

Twelve  years,    .... 

337        159 

1 

54 

i 

118          4 

Thirteen  years,    .... 

89         44 

11 

34 

Fourteen  years, 

153         80 

'2         28 

40           3 

Fifteen  years  

657       271 

4         89 

'i 

285           7 

Sixteen  years,   .... 

65         20 

10           1 

34 

Seventeen  years,  .... 

62         20 

12 

30 

Eighteen  years,      .     . 

187         52 

10 
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Nineteen  years,    .     .     .     • 

26         14 

2 

10 

Twenty  years,   .... 

537       186 
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81 

261 

Twenty-one  years,     .     .     . 

120         47 

7 
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Twenty-two  years, 
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2 
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Twenty-three  years,  . 

10           2 

1 
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7 

Twenty-four  years, 

23         14 

3 

6 

Twenty-five  years,    . 

102         55 

12 

34 

i 

Twenty-six  years,  . 

2 

2 

Twenty-seven  years, 

6 

'2 

2 

2 

Twenty-eight  years,    . 

5 

5 

Twenty-nine  years,    . 

2 

'i 

1 

Thirty  years      .... 

73 

33 
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7 

32 

Thirty-one  years, 

1 

1 

.  . 

1 

Thirty-two  years,   . 

1 

1 

.  . 

Thirty-three  years,    . 

3 

'2 

1 

Thirty-  four  years, 

4 

2 
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1 

Thirty-five  years, 

9 

1 

4 

4 

.  . 

Thirty-six  years  

2 

1 

.  . 

1 

Thirty-eight  years,    . 

1 

1 

Forty  years,      .... 

18 
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I 

'i 

7 

Forty-two  years, 

1 

1 

Forty-three  years, 

1 

i 

.  . 

Forty-five  years, 

5 

f 

l 

'i 

Forty-six  years, 

1 

i 

Forty-seven  years,    . 

1 

i 

Forty-eight  years, 

1 

i 

Fifty  years                           . 

18 

4 

3 

11 

Fifty-four  years,    . 

1 

1 

Fifty-five  years,   .... 

3 

1 

'2 

Sixty  years,       .... 

5 

2 

.  . 

.  . 

2 

'i 

Sixty-one  years,  .... 

1 

1 

.  . 

Seventy-five  years, 

3 

.  . 

.  . 

'3 

Ninetv-nine  years,     . 

82 

35 

'4 

40           3 

Life.  "     

1,615 

613 

25 

320 

is 

609         30 

Totals,       

31,925 

16,126       270 

4,486 

140 

10,422 

481 
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The  favorite  sentence  seems  to  be  two  years,  then  five,  then 
three,  then  one,  then  four,  then  ten.  There  is  throughout  a  ten- 
dency apparent  to  choose  sentences,  the  numbers  representing 
which  terminate  in  the  figure  five  or  a  cipher. 

The  total  amount  of  imprisonment  ordered  by  the  courts,  for 
all  of  these  convicts  (not  including  the  life-prisoners,)  is  165,392 
years.  The  native  white  convicts  (male)  receive  76,900  years, 
(female)  921  years ;  foreign-born  whites  (male)  21,827,  (female) 
340  ;  colored  (male)  62,925,  (female)  2,979. 

By  dividing  the  total  number  of  years  of  imprisonment  as- 
signed to  each  of  these  subdivisions  by  the  number  of  the  con- 
victs in  each,  we  obtain  the  average  sentences,  as  follows :  Native 
white  (male)  4.95  }7ears,  (female)  3.75  ;  foreign-born  white  (male) 
5.23,  (female)  2.78 ;  colored  (male)  6.41,  (female)  5.50 ;  for  all 
classes,  5.45.  The  colored  convict  receives,  on  the  average,  a 
sentence  one  year  longer  than  that  given  to  a  white  convict.  The 
average  sentence  of  a  foreign-born  white  convict  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  trifle  shorter  than  that  pronounced  against  the  native  white ;  if 
the  foreign-born  prisoner  is  a  man,  he  receives  a  somewhat  longer 
sentence,  but  a  foreign-born  woman  .receives  one  year  less  than 
her  native  sister. 

The  total  number  of  short-term  prisoners  is  11,160,  of  whom 
1,243  were  found  in  penitentiaries,  3,257  in  county  jails,  534  in 
city  prisons,  5,834  in  workhouses,  5  in  military  prisons,  9  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  and  278  were  leased  out.  It  is  evident  that 
although,  as  a  rule,  penitentiaries  are  supposed  to  be  for  convicts 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  for  felonies,  city  pris- 
ons and  workhouses  are  supposed  to  be  for  convicts  sentenced  to 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment,  for  misdemeanors,  and  county 
jails  are  primarily  and  principally  places  of  detention  for  prison- 
ers awaiting  trial,  yet  this  rule  in  practice  has  many  exceptions. 
Of  the  population  of  the  city  prisons  and  county  jails  it  may 
roughly  be  said  that  one-half  are  awaiting  trial,  the  other  half 
serving  sentence  :  jail  sentences  are  usually  for  less  than  one 
year,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  530  convicts  in  jails,  and  11 
in  city  prisons,  whose  sentences  are  for  more  than  one  year. 

The  states  which  commit  to  a  penitentiary  for  a  shorter  term 
than  one  year  are :  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
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York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  to  which  we  must  add  Washington 
Territory. 

The  average  short-term  sentence,  for  the  United  States,  is  197 
days,  or  three  months  and  a-half.  The  average  sentence  for 
native  white  males  is  219  days,  for  females  166  days  ;  for  foreign- 
born  white  males  188,  females  140 ;  for  colored  males  228, 
females  116. 

The  statement  just  made  is  based  upon  the  tables  published 
in  the  census ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  mistake  in  the  tables  themselves,  for  the  average  sentence 
to  "  imprisonment  for  less  than  one  year  "  is,  in  some  states,  rep- 
resented to  be  for  more  than  one  year.  The  amount  of  this  error 
is  probably  not  serious,  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  general 
result.  The  average  sentences  by  states  and  territories  are  as 
follows :  Alabama,  437  days ;  Massachusetts,  379 ;  Wisconsin, 
353;  Rhode  Island,  321;  Pennsylvania,  291;  Delaware,  253; 
Georgia,  228;  Maryland,  219;  New  Mexico,  212;  Maine,  206; 
Utah,  182;  Illinois,  179;  South  Carolina,  167;  California,  154; 
North  Carolina,  150;  Missouri,  147;  Louisiana,  142;  Arkansas 
and  Nevada,  137  each ;  Virginia,  131 ;  Tennessee,  130 ;  Kansas, 
129 ;  Iowa  and  West  Virginia,  122  each ;  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont, 115  each ;  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  110  each  ;  Mississippi, 
H>7  :  Idaho,  103  ;  Michigan,  102 ;  New  Hampshire,  101 ,  Dakota, 
1 '.».">;  New  York,  94;  Minnesota,  93;  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Kentucky,  89  each ;  Washington  Territory,  SI  ;  Ohio,  69 ; 
Montana,  62  ;  Texas,  58 ;  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  42  each ;  Indi- 
ana, 41 ;  Colorado,  27 ;  and  Wyoming,  17.  Some  states  are 
evidently  much  more  rigid  in  dealing  with  misdemeanants  than 
are  others. 

I  have  searched  the  census  tables,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  evidence  of  any  connection  between  the  length  of 
sentences  imposed  upon  misdemeanants  and  the  number  of 
prisoners,  relatively  to  the  population,  in  the  several  states.  If 
the  jails  exert  a  deterrent  influence,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that,  where  the  longest  jail  sentences  are  given,  the 
number  of  prisoners  would  correspondingly  diminish.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  jails  are  schools  of  crime,  and  their  influence 
is  rather  corrupting  than  deterrent,  the  reverse  would  be  true. 
Again,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  where  crime  is  more  than 
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ordinarily  prevalent,  the  punishment  would  be  proportionately 
severe,  in  order  to  check  it ;  or  it  might  happen  that  familiarity 
with  crime  would  render  the  courts  more  lenient  in  dealing  with 
it.  Finally,  it  might  be  thought  that  long  jail  sentences  are 
an  indication  of  a  spirit  of  judicial  severity  toward  offenders, 
which  would  equally  affect  the  sentences  for  felonies  and  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  in  a  state.  But,  so  far  as  my 
researches  have  gone,  I  have  not  discovered  any  connection 
between  the  figures  which  would  warrant  us  in  adapting  or 
rejecting  either  of  these  suppositions.  Apparently,  the  length 
of  jail  sentence  pronounced  by  the  courts  has  no  effect  either 
to  increase  or  diminish  crime.  If  this  is  so,  the  question  arises : 
Except  as  places  of  detention  for  persons  charged  with  felony, 
while  awaiting  trial,  what  useful  purpose  do  our  jails  subserve  ? 

According  to  the  census  returns,  fines  have  been  imposed 
upon  1,005  prisoners  in  penitentiaries,  1,527  in  county  jails, 
482  in  city  prisons,  2,105  in  workhouses,  and  119  who  are  leased 
out.  The  number  of  native  white  males  fined  is  3,460 ;  aggre- 
gate amount,  $269,349.05,  average,  $149.49.  Native  white 
females,  289  ;  amount,  $10,572.89 ;  average,  $35.89.  Foreign- 
born  male  whites,  1,204;  amount,  $83,771.80;  average,  X69.58. 
Foreign-born  female  whites,  360  ;  amount,  $8,978.47 ;  average, 
$24.94.  Colored  males,  731 ;  amount,  $72,953.48 ;  average. 
$99.80.  Colored  females,  134;  amount,  $6,996.92 ;  average, 
$52.22.  To  what  extent  these  fines  were  imposed  in  addition 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  how  far  the  imprisonment  was 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  fine,  at  a  given  rate  per  day, 
does  not  appear.  Nor  am  I  able  to  explain  the  fines  imposed 
upon  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  total  sentences  im- 
posed and  the  duration  of  the  incarceration  of  prisoners,  from 
the  date  of  their  commitment  until  the  first  of  June,  1880,  will 
be  found  of  interest.  Without  incumbering  this  statement  by 
giving  the  number  of  cases  reported  and  the  number  of  days  of 
incarceration  for  each,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  average  term 
of  imprisonment  actually  suffered  by  prisoners  of  all  descrip- 
tions, at  the  date  of  taking  the  census,  had  been  1  year  and  111 
clays.  Of  those  leased  out.  it  had  been  2  years  and  44  days; 
of  those  in  penitentiaries,  1  year  and  li'.'it  days;  of  those  in  mi!i- 
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tary  prisons,  236  days ;  of  those  in  workhouses  and  houses  of 
correction,  107  days ;  of  those  in  county  jails,  101  days ;  and  of 
those  in  city  prisons,  47  days.  But,  of  those  committed  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  it  had  been  6  years  and  173  days. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  figures  just  given 
do  not  represent  sentences,  but  only  the  time  already  spent  in 
prison  while  awaiting  trial,  or  while  under  sentence,  to  date.  It 
may  be  assumed  that,  in  penitentiaries  and  workhouses,  also  of 
those  leased  out,  all  prisoners  reported  are  serving  sentence  ;  but, 
in  jails  or  city  prisons,  one-half  or  more  of  those  reported  are 
awaiting  trial.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  long  term  of 
sentence  is  very  nearly  five  years.  Since  the  average  term  of 
imprisonment  already  undergone  in  penitentiaries  is  a  little  over 
nine  months,  it  would  appear  that  the  convicts  in  penitentiaries 
have,  on  an  average,  served  about  one-third  of  their  nominal 
sentences,  and  have  two-thirds  still  to  serve.  But,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  what  are  known  as  good-time  laws,  it  is  probable 
that  the  nominal  sentences  represent  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  more  imprisonment  than  will  be  exacted  by  law.  In  that 
event,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that,  on  the 
average,  convicts  in  penitentiaries  have  in  fact  served  about  one- 
half  of  their  time,  or  a  little  less ;  the  average  expectation  of 
imprisonment  still  to  be  endured  does  not,  for  them,  exceed  two 
years. 

Since  the  average  short  sentence  is  197  days,  and  the  average 
imprisonment  already  undergone  in  county  jails  is  101  days,  it  is 
prima  facie  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  inmates  of  jails  have 
also  served  about  one-half  the  sentences  prescribed  by  the 
courts.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  from  the  census 
tables  how  much  of  the  time  credited  is  for  sentenced,  and  how 
much  for  unsentenced  prisoners.  But,  assuming  that  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment  already  suffered  is  not  much  greater  for 
the  sentenced  than  for  the  unsentenced,  the  needless  and 
unprofitable  delays  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  are 
brought  into  full  relief.  To  those  who  know  the  organization, 
discipline,  and  interior  life  of  our  common  jails,  the  thought 
that  the  innocent,  as  well  as  the  guilty,  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  in  prison  upon  a  criminal  charge, 
are  subjected  to  100  days  of  jail  life,  with  its  freedom  of  asso- 
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elation  and  its  compulsory  idleness,  is  distressing.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  of  experts  in  penology  condemns  the  American 
jail  system  as  costly,  inefficient,  and  very  corrupting  in  its  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  wonder  that  the  jails  do  not  breed  and  graduate 
more  habitual,  hardened  offenders  than  they  actually  do. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  the  insane  convicts  remain  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  (and  the  time  already  spent  by  them  in 
these  institutions  averages  very  nearly  six  years  and  a-half,  or 
one  year  more  than  the  average  length  of  sentence  to  a  peniten- 
tiary, and  how  much  longer  they  will  remain,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  guess,)  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  majority  of  insane 
convicts  are  retained  in  the  hospitals  after  their  term  of  sentence 
has  expired.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  trans- 
ferred from  the  prison  to  hospital,  except  as  a  last  resort,  when 
no  possible  doubt  as  to  their  insanity  can  any  longer  find  a  lodg- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  prison  officials  who  have  them  in  charge. 

The  migratory  habits  of  the  criminal  class  are  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  of  69,171  prisoners,  4,767  claim  a  legal  residence 
in  some  other  state  or  territory  than  that  in  which  they  are  incar- 
cerated, as  follows :  New  York,  533 ;  Ohio,  477 ;  Michigan,  417 ; 
Kansas,  364 ;  Indiana,  359 ;  Pennsylvania,  343 ;  Illinois,  310 ;. 
Maryland,  184 ;  Nebraska,  168;  Iowa,  167 ;  Virginia,  153  ;  North 
Carolina,  132;  Massachusetts,  124;  Wisconsin,  112;  Missouri,. 
107 ;  Texas,  104 ;  Arkansas,  90 ;  Kentucky,  71 ;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 62  ;  West  Virginia,  60  ;  New  Hampshire,  54 ;  Wyoming,. 
41 ;  Connecticut,  36  ;  Vermont,  31 ;  Tennessee,  28 ;  Colorado, 
and  Minnesota,  26  each ;  Georgia,  24 ;  Dakota  and  New  Jersey, 
21  each ;  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina,  19  each ;  Califor- 
nia, 11 ;  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Maine,  10  each  ;  Idaho,  9 ;  Ari- 
zona, 8  ;  Mississippi,  7 ;  Alabama  and  New  Mexico,  5  each  ;  Del- 
aware, 3 ;  Washington,  2 ;  and  Oregon,  1.  To  these  must  be 
added  prisoners  claiming  a  residence  in  some  foreign  country,  of 
whom  there  are  606. 

The  states  which  furnish  the  largest  number  of  convicts  to  the 
prisons  of  other  states  are,  New  York,  696  ;  Pennsylvania,  437  ; 
Ohio,  363  ;  Massachusetts,  322 ;  Illinois,  280 ;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 415 ;  Virginia,  230 ;  Kentucky,  203  ;  Missouri,  195 ;  New 
Jersey,  156;  Indiana,  129;  Maryland,  126;  and  North  Carolina, 
115.  The  large  number  from  the  southern  states  named  would 
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indicate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  migratory  prison- 
ers must  belong  to  the  negro  race.  The  number  reported  to  have 
residence  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  99. 

To  the  above  information  relating  to  prisoners,  some  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  the  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions  for  juve- 
nile delinquents  may  here  be  added. 

The  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  returned  in  the  census  is 
11,468,  of  whom  9,258  are  boys,  and  2,210  are  girls ;  10,461  are 
natives,  and  1,007  are  foreign-born ;  10,220  are  white,  and  1,248 
are  colored. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  girls 
are  sent  to  a  reformatory  than  of  women  to  prison  ;  also,  that  the 
proportion  of  foreign  and  of  colored  inmates  of  these  institutions 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  prisoners.  Among  the  colored  are 
included  5  Chinese  and  13  Indians. 

The  average  age  of  these  children,  at  the  day  when  the  census 
was  taken,  was  thirteen  years  and  a-half.  At  that  date,  they  had 
been  in  custody,  on  an  average,  for  2  years  and  10  days  each. 
The  average  age  therefore,  at  the  date  of  commitment,  must  have 
been  eleven  and  a-half  years.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  girls  are 
somewhat  older  than  the  boys,  and  that  they  have  been  in  cus- 
tody for  a  longer  period.  The  boys  have  been  in  custody  for  a 
little  less  than  two  years,  but  the  girls  for  two  years  and  a-half ; 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  are  taken  at  an  earlier  age,  and 
retained  longer  in  the  institutions  than  are  the  boys. 

The  offenses  with  which  they  are  charged  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  serious ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  youthful  folly, 
vicious  surroundings,  and  the  want  of  parental  restraint.  The 
charges  against  them  have  been  reported  in  10,021  cases,  of 
which  4,285,  or  42.6  per  cent,  are  insusceptible  to  classification 
according  to  the  scheme  of  nomenclature  adopted  for  adult  pris- 
oners; 2,363  were  committed  for  disobedience  and  incorrigibil- 
ity ;  for  truancy,  461 ;  vicious  habits  or  surroundings,  361 ;  want 
of  a  home,  141  ;  running  away,  49  ;  and  idleness,  3.  Of  the  6,643 
offenses  which  can  be  compared  to  those  committed  by  adults, 
2,756  were  simple  vagrancy ;  2,735,  larceny  ;  365,  burglary,  or 
attempt  to  commit  burglary ;  303,  disorderly  conduct ;  135,  as- 
saults of  all  sorts  ;  64,  indecent  exposure  ;  and  57,  malicious  mis- 
chief. Of  the  girls,  39  are  reported  to  be  common  prostitutes. 
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Of  grave  crimes,  there  are  charged  against  the  inmates  for  ju- 
venile reformatories,  13  cases  of  homicide,  35  of  arson,  19  of  rob- 
bery, 10  of  forgery,  and  3  of  rape.  As  will  be  seen,  the  great 
mass  of  them  ought,  under  proper  training  and  religious  influ- 
ence, to  be  reclaimed  to  society. 

A  number  of  states  have  thus  far  failed  to  provide  themselves 
with  institutions  of  this  class ;  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Col- 
orado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Several  of  them  have,  however, 
supplied  this  deficiency,  by  the  creation  of  new  institutions  since 
the  taking  of  the  census. 

I  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  resume  of  facts  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  police  departments  in  towns 
containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

For  the  figures  given  in  the  census  table,  I  substitute  esti- 
mates of  my  own,  which  I  have  made  by  inserting,  where  the 
municipal  authorities  have  failed  to  furnish  information,  the  prob- 
able figures. 

The  table  includes  returns  from  492  towns,  with  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  12,669,181,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  square  miles  included  within  the  area  of 
these  towns  is  about  7,500 ;  and  of  this,  probably  one-half  is 
patroled.  Of  course,  the  ratio  is  larger  in  the  large  cities.  The 
ten  cities  which  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  contain  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  included  within  the  table,  and  have 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  police  force.  The  ratio  of  the 
policemen  to  the  inhabitants  is  about  1  to  620 ;  and,  presumably, 
there  are  about  twenty  to  the  square  mile. 

The  number  of  arrests  exceeds  650,000,  or  fifty  to  each 
patrolman,  or  more  than  one  to  every  twenty  inhabitants.  The 
enormous  number  of  arrests,  compared  with  the  prison  popula- 
tion, suggest  the  thought  that  either  too  many  persons  are 
arrested  who  are  innocent  of  any  •  offense,  or  too  few  are  pun- 
ished of  those  really  guilty.  Probably  both  statements  are  true ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  attention,  that  the  police  are  too  free  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  making  arrests  which  is  vested  in  them. 
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Many  persons  are  undoubtedly  arrested  on  suspicion,  without 
warrant,  and,  after  having  been  subjected  to  this  ignominy,  are 
allowed  to  go  free,  without  trial ;  and  many  more  are  hauled  be- 
fore the  police  magistrates  and  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
charges  against  them  are  of  trivial  consequence,  or  not  sustained 
by  legal  evidence.  The  injury  done  in  this  way  to  the  self- 
respect  of  those  arrested  is  beyond  calculation,  and  doubtless 
many  persons  have  been  thus  led  into  a  life  of  crime,  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  in  a  state  of  legal  innocence.  The 
practice  followed,  in  some  cities,  of  paying  fees  for  arrests,  or 
otherwise  rewarding  patrolmen  for  making  them,  is  inherently 
vicious,  and,  wherever  it  exists,  should  be  summarily  sup- 
pressed. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  police  department  may  be  placed 
at  very  nearly  $15,000,000,  or  about  $1,000  to  each  man  and 
officer  employed.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  tax  of  11  or 
12  cents;  in  the  larger  cities,  of  course,  it  is  very  much  higher, 
amounting  to  $2.70  per  capita  in  Boston,  and  $2.24  in  New 
York.  For  the  ten  largest  cities,  it  amounts  to  about  $1.75  per 
capita,  and  aggregates  $8,500,000. 

The  revenues  derived  by  municipalities  from  licenses  to  sell 
liquor  may  be  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  police  departments. 

The  number  of  liquor  saloons  in  these  492  towns  is  about 
80,000,  or  about  1  to  every  160  inhabitants.  This  statement 
will  convey  a  false  impression,  if  the  reader  does  not  consider 
that,  especially  in  rural  districts,  the  liquor  saloons  in  the  county 
seats  supply  the  demand  which  exists  in  the  country  around, 
and  that,  even  in  large  cities,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  liquor  purchased  is  drunk  by  non-residents,  or  carried 
away  for  home  consumption.  The  liquor  business  is  principally 
confined  to  towns.  But,  if  there  were  no  more  drinking-places 
in  the  country,  80,000  would  be  equivalent  to  about  one  for 
every  r>2."»  inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  or  one  for  every  320 
of  the  voting  population.  In  my  judgment,  the  total  number  of 
drinking-places  can  not,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  100,000,  or 
one  for  every  250  voters,  which. would  be  about  equivalent  to 
one  for  every  500  adult  inhabitants.  The  number  of  towns 
which  report  that  they  grant  no  license  is  very  small.  The 
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list  is  as  follows :  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Davenport,  Springfield, 
(Ohio,)  Gloucester,  Lewiston,  Haverhill,  Zanesville,  Bangor, 
Youngstown,  Nashua,  Steubenville,  Maiden.  Danbury,  Bur- 
lington, (Vermont,)  Mansfield,  Portsmouth,  (New  Hampshire,) 
Newark,  (Ohio,)  Ironton,  Marblehead,  Spencer,  St.  Albans, 
Xenia,  Delaware,  Cumberland,  (Rhode  Island,)  Bristol,  (Rhode 
Island,)  Norwalk,  (Ohio,)  Galion,  Pomeroy,  Watertown,  (New 
Jersey,)  and  Monmouth.  There  must  be  others  which  have  not 
reported ;  for  instance,  nothing  is  said  by  the  police  authorities 
of  Portland,  Maine,  on  this  subject. 

Houses  of  prostitution  to  the  number  of  4,067,  are  reported 
in  185  towns ;  in  94  other  towns  there  are  said  to  be  none.  From 
213  towns  we  have  no  information.  If  any  value  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  statements  made  by  the  heads  of  police  departments 
(and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  refuse  to  them  a  certain 
amount  of  credence,)  the  number  of  such  houses  can  not  exceed 
5,000  or  6,000 ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  large  and 
small  places  taken  together,  the  number  of  inmates  averages  five, 
there  are  not,  in  the  United  States  (at  least  in  towns  of  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants,)  more  than  30,000  prostitutes  of  this  open 
description.  Those  who  think  this  estimate  too  low  may  improve 
upon  it,  if  they  have  the  facts  at  command  to  sustain  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  largest  number  of  houses  of  prostitution  is  returned 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  admitted  to  be  517 
such  establishments  known  to  the  police.  New  Orleans  confesses 
to  365 ;  Baltimore  to  300  ;  Chicago  to  200 ;  but  New  York  to 
only  183.  None  are  reported  from  such  large  cities  as  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Washington,  Detroit,  Providence,  Albany,  Allegheny, 
Indianapolis,  New  Haven,  and  Kansas  City ;  the  municipal  au- 
thorities simply  fail  to  make  any  answer  to  the  question  addressed 
to  them  on  the  subject.  A  number  of  towns  say  distinctly  that 
there  are  no  such  establishments  within  their  limits;  and  1  irivt- 
a  list  of  them,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
where  the  chief  of  police  insists  that  his  statement  must  be 
accepted  as  literally  and  absolutely  correct.  The  other  towns 
which  say  they  are  free  from  this  curse  are :  Jersey  City,  Lowell, 
Cambridge,  Paterson,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Iloboken,  Elizabeth,  Erie, 
Bridgeport,  Salem,  Somerville,  Davenport,  Chelsea,  Newport 
(Kentucky,)  Cohoes,  Lewiston,  Yonkers,  Meriden,  Chester,  New- 
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Maiden,  Aurora,  Waltham,  Galesburg,  Hannibal,  Woburn,  Belle- 
ville, Quincy  (Massachusetts,)  Weyrnouth,  Ogdensburg,  Shenan- 
doah,  Alton,  Jeffersonville  (Indiana,)  East  St.  Louis,  Peabody, 
Janesville,  Meadville,  Elgin,  Lawrence  (Kansas,)  Beverly,  Johns- 
town. Hornellsville,  Plainfield,  Brookline,  Clinton  (Massachu- 
setts,) Watertown,  Bath,  La  Salle,  Ottawa,  Moline,  Carbondale 
(Pennsylvania,)  Rockland  (Maine,)  Westfield  (Massachusetts,) 
Medford,  Pittston,  Spencer,  Stonington,  West  Chester,  Manistee, 
Vernon,  Middletown  (Connecticut,)  Flushing,  Sing  Sing,  Passaic, 
Southbridge,  Galena,  West  Bay  City ;  total,  74.  If  these  towns 
are  as  virtuous  as  they  claim  to  be,  they  are  indeed  fortunate ;  if 
not,  the  police  are  blind. 

The  imperfection  of  these  police  statistics  is  demonstrated  by 
the  single  fact  that  the}'  return  only  294  homicides  within  the 
year.  The  number  of  incendiary  fires  reported  was  1,408 ;  of 
houses  entered,  2,771 ;  of  lost  children,  18,311 ;  and  of  lodgings 
in  station  houses,  550,760.  But  these  returns  are  for  a  portion 
of  the  country  only.  The  number  of  lodgers  very  nearly  approx- 
imates that  of  arrests  reported,  which  was  507,731 ;  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Newark,  Jer- 
sey City,  Detroit,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Paterson,  Toledo,  Fall 
River,  Trenton,  and  many  other  places,  the  number  of  lodgers 
exceeds  that  of  arrests.  But  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  elsewhere,  the  number  of  arrests  exceeds 
that  of  lodgers.  The  difference  is  very  marked  in  Boston,  where 
the  establishment  of  a  wayfarers'  home  has  done  much  to  break 
up  this  form  of  vagrancy.  It  is  also  very  noticeable  in  San 
.  Francisco  ;  but  there  the  climate  is  such  as  to  render  it  safe  for 
the  vagrant  to  sleep  out-of-doors  almost  any  night  in  the  year. 


THE  REFORMATORY  ENTERPRISE  — ITS  PIONEERS 
AND  PRINCIPLES. 

BY     WILLIAM    MORGAN,    TREASURER    AND    HONORARY    SECRETARY    OF 
THE    SALTBY    REFORMATORY,  AT    BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  reformatory  school  system,  as 
known  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  lies  in  the  free  exercise  of  individual  phi- 
lanthropy, acting  in  harmonious  cooperation  with  state  authori- 
ties, and  deriving  necessary  support  from  national  funds,  but 
without  undue  subjection  to  official  control.  Yet,  although  the 
maintenance  of  this  principle  would  seem  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance, the  idea  that  private,  voluntary  benevolent  action  could  be 
effectively  employed,  to  the  successful  attainment  of  the  reme- 
dial objects  of  criminal  law,  was  never  practically  recognized  in 
the  science  of  legislation  and  government  in  England,  until  the 
adoption  by  Parliament  of  the  first  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  in 
1854,  being  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  School  of  Reform  and  House  of  Refuge  at  Boston. 

Long,  however,  before  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
British  government,  voluntary  benevolence  was  at  work*  in  va- 
rious directions.  In  1788,  two  years  before  the  death  of  John 
Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  juvenile  offenders  found  a 
friend  in  Robert  Young,  the  founder  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  who  was  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Howard,  and 
whose  successors  started  the  Reformatory  Farm  School,  at  Red- 
hill,  in  Surrey,  which  is  at  once  a  pioneer  and  a  model  for 
all  similar  establishments.  This  admirable  institution  lu-guii  its 
career  very  modestly  in  the  four  small  houses,  at  Hackney,  near 
London,  where  Robert  Young  placed  the  children  on  whom  his 
kindness  was  bestowed  :  a  mrrliaiiic  or  artisan  being  employed  in 

*At  Birmingham,  England. 
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each  house,  to  instruct  them  in  useful  labor,  and  where  they 
also  received  religious  and  general  education.  For  the  next 
thirty  years,  there  was  no  further  similar  benevolent  effort. 

In  1  SOU,  the  Houses  of  lief uge  and  the  Dalston  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute  were  commenced  ;  and  now,  after  eighty  years' 
beneficial  work,  the  latter  stands  alone  in  the  precise  object  which 
it  has  steadily  pursued  of  affording  a  home  with  industrial  and 
religious  training  for  young  criminals.  These  enterprises  were 
followed  in  1815  by  the  establishment  in  London  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  which  undoubtedly  saved  many  boys  from 
ruin,  by  giving  sound  education,  training  them  to  industry,  and 
placing  them  in  suitable  employments. 

Next  in  the  list  was  the  County  of  "Warwick  Juvenile  Crimi- 
nal Asylum  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  commenced  in  1817,  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  who  subscribed  nearly 
£4,000  for  the  purpose,  mainly  in  response  to  a  powerful 
appeal  from  Judge  Dallas,  at  the  assizes,  in  the  previous  year. 
This  school  continued  its  operations  for  thirty  years,  supported 
only  by  private  but  inadequate  contributions.  The  magistrates 
of  the  county  then  urged  the  government,  by  memorial  in  1847, 
to  promote  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  reformatories  at 
the  public  expense,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
the  county.  Nothing,  however,  was  done ;  and,  in  1854,  the 
school  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  its 
funds,  and  the  death  of  its  excellent  manager,  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Townsend  Powell. 

Another  society  was  founded  by  Captain  Brenton  for  the 
rescue  of  friendless  children,  which  was  called  The  Children's 
Friend  Society.  They  had  an  establishment  for  boys  at  Hack- 
ney, and  for  girls  at  Chiswick,  and  their  main  object  was  to  sup- 
press crime  by  removing  vagrant  children  from  the  streets,  and 
assisting  them  to  emigrate  to  distant  colonies.  This  society  also 
found  it  necessary  to  terminate  its  operations,  although  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  when  Princess  Victoria,  was  its  patroness ; 
and  her  first  subscription,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  in  aid 
of  its  funds. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  even 
to  enumerate  the  various  efforts  put  forth  in  London  and  through- 
out the  provinces  on  behalf  of  criminal  and  neglected  chil- 
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dren,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  idea  of  the  modern  reformatory 
was  first  introduced.  It  is  certain  that  institutions  did  exist  for 
counteracting  the  growing  evil  of  the  times;  but  some  were 
founded  on  erroneous  principles,  and  all  were  ill-sustained. 

The  present  generation  can  scarcely  realize  the  appalling  con- 
dition into  which  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor  had  fallen 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Philanthropy  beat  itself  to  pieces 
in  the  attempt  to  save  them.  In  many  lands  throughout  Europe, 
juvenile  delinquency  had  increased  at  a  fearful  rate,  entire  dis- 
tricts had  become  infested  with  fhieves  and  vagrants,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  crime  was  developed 
in  every  variety  of  form.  Christian  benevolence  put  forth  many 
efforts  for  the  rescue  of  children,  by  means  of  schools  of  industry 
and  reformation.  They  accomplished  much  good,  though  some 
were  feeble.  One  notable  man,  who  gave  himself  to  this  good 
work,  was  John  Pounds,  the  poor  crippled  cobbler  at  Ports- 
mouth, who  is  supposed  to  have  rescued,  single-handed,  at  least 
five  hundred  absolutely  destitute  children  from  criminal  ways  of 
life.  Another  pioneer  was  John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  in  Prussia. 
His  compassion  was  expended  upon  the  young  savages,  the  wreck 
of  Napoleon's  armies,  left  in  orphanage  after  the  battles  of  Jena 
and  Liitzen  and  Leipsic,  who  wandered  like  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  scenes  of  horror.  They  were 
dark-eyed  boys  from  southern  France,  and  sunny  Italy,  and  from 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany.  Falk  gathered  three  hundred  of  them 
into  his  own  house,  to  give  them  food,  education,  and  an  honest 
calling ;  and  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  rescue  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  Speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  time,  he  said :  '•  Mat- 
ters will  not  be  mended,  so  long  as  men  regard  preaching  and 
the  hearing  of  preaching  as  a  Christian  act ;  whereas,  Christian 
action  is  the  true  sermon."  "When  compelled  to  build  a  fresh 
house  for  his  three  hundred  children,  he  resolved  it  should  be 
done  by  their  own  hands,  so  that,  as  he  said,  "every  tile  in  the 
roof,  every  nail  in  the  walls,  every  lock  on  the  doors,  every 
chair  and  table  in  the  rooms,  shall  be  a  witness  to  their  industry.*' 
When  Frederick  Christopher  Perth es,  the  great  German  book- 
seller and  patriot,  went  to  see  the  building  of  this  new  house,  in 
1  ^-2.  he  wrote  that  the  former  inmates,  now  efficient  masons  and 
carpenters,  were  working  upon  it,  and  were  ''served  by  boys. 
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still  in  the  institution,  horrid  cannibal-like  faces  they  all  had,, 
with  the  wolf  of  the  desert  unmistakably  imprinted  on  their  fore- 
heads." In  the  expression  of  many,  however,  there  were  traces 
of  a  new  life  ;  and  Falk  says  :  u  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  how 
the  claws  and  the  shaggy  tufts  gradually  fall  off."  Many  of 
Falk's  proteges  returned  to  their  wild  ways ;  yet  there  are  multi- 
tudes to-day  who  have  cause  to  bless  his  memory. 

Taught  by  this  simple  experience,  men  began  to  think  whether 
they  could  not  give  it  practical  effect  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
began  to  see  that  a  jail  can  not  successfully  be  converted  into 
a  school,  because  punishment  is  its  proper  function ;  and  a  true 
reformatory  school  should  always  be  an  industrial  training  asy- 
lum. The  idea,  although  newly  developed,  was  by  no  means 
novel ;  but  its  progress  was  remarkably  slow.  It  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since  John  Locke  proposed  "  the  establishment 
in  each  parish  of  a  school  for  work  for  the  children  of  the  poor." 
Ninety  years  afterward,  the  first  question  that  pressed  itself 
on  the  mind  of  John  Howard,  when  he  commenced  his  career, 
was  this  :  "  What  can  be  done  with  the  young  offenders  in 
our  jails?"  Another  forty  years  elapsed,  and  then  William 
Pitt  presented  a  bill  to  Parliament,  (in  1793,)  to  carry  out 
Locke's  proposal ;  but  the  nation  was  for  many  long  years  too 
much  occupied  with  the  great  war  with  France,  which  com- 
menced that  year,  to  pay  needful  attention  to  its  children  at 
home.  It  was  not  until  1811,  (twenty-one  years  after  the  death 
of  Howard,)  that  the  first  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  matter 
was  instituted. 

The  committee  of  inquiry  condemned  the  "  imprisonment 
of  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  who,"  they  said, 
"were  thus  exposed  to  be  initiated  by  other  prisoners  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  fraud  and  villainy/'  A  further  inquiry  took  place 
in  1819,  with  the  same  result;  but  no  remedy  was  provided. 
Then  another  interval  of  fifteen  years  elapsed,  and  there  fol- 
lowed the  royal  commission,  in  1834,  for  consolidating  the  crimi- 
nal code.  The  report  stated  that  the  existing  law  was  "  unsound 
and  discordant  in  principle,  with  subtle  and  refined  distinctions, 
and  complex  and  indistinct  rules."  The  celebrated  judge,  Dr. 
Lushington,  gave  evidence  before  this  commission  concerning 
the  corporal  punishments  then  inflicted  in  prisons  upon  children, 
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which  he  described  as  sometimes  "horrible  to  think  of."  The 
following  year,  1835,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  was  taken,  fullv  disclosing 
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the  existing  prison  system  ;  and  one  important  principle  was 
laid  down,  that  juvenile  offenders  demand  different  treatment 
from  that  which  then  prevailed.  This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  law,  whose  report  stated, 
in  1837,  very  strongly,  "that  the  more  summary  treatment  of 
criminal  children  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.'' 
Thereupon  was  witnessed  the  establishment,  by  a  statute  passed 
in  the  second  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  1838,  of  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  reception,  under 
what  was  called  "  conditional  pardon,"  of  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  eighteen,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 

That  institution  has  been  characterized  as  a  gigantic  failure, 
but  it  was  the  only  reformatory  recognized  and  supported  by 
the  state  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  It  was  essentially  a 
prison,  destitute  of  every  element  of  success  in  reformatory 
treatment.  Several  years  later,  when  voluntary  institutions  had 
established  a  pattern,  it  became  much  improved  ;  but  was  event- 
ually abandoned,  in  the  year  1854,  as  no  longer  required. 

As  these  various  investigations  and  experiments  were  in 
progress,  humane  judges  and  magistrates  all  over  the  kingdom 
were  casting  about  for  some  means  of  satisfying  their  compas- 
sionate feelings  toward  the  children,  often  so  small  that  their 
little  heads  were  scarcely  visible  above  the  dock  in  which  they 
had  to  stand.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  October,  1851,  in 
something  like  despair,  wrote  thus  of  them:  "The  young 
offender  gains  ground  upon  us, —  the  plague  of  the  policeman. 
the  difficulty  of  the  magistrate,  a  problem  to  the  statesman,  and 
a  sorrow  to  the  philanthropist.  Some  say:  'Punish  them  more 
effectually,  and  so  deter.'  '  Educate  them  better,'  says  another 
class,  'and  so  prevent.'  'Open  houses  of  refuge  and  asylums.' 
says  a  third  party,  'and  so  reform. '"  Some  eminent  judges 
and  magistrates  even  adopted  the  practice  of  frequently  giving 
iij)  these  children  to  their  employers  or  parents,  on  receiving 
sufficient  assurances  that  they  would  be  carefully  watched  over 
and  properly  trained.  Others  directed  their  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Of  these,  the  limits  of  vour  time 
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permit  only  three  to  be  mentioned.  They  were  all  started  in 
the  year  1852.  The  first  was  opened  in  March,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
gough  and  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  two  Gloucestershire  magistrates, 
on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke.  It  still  flourishes,,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  his  son,  Mr.  Granville  Baker.  The  earnest- 
ness and  self-denial  with  which  Mr.  Bengough  devoted  himself 
from  the  outset  to  the  personal  training  of  his  outcast  boys  have 
been  rarely  equaled,  and  his  persevering  assiduity,  zeal,  and 
charity,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Baker,  both  father  and  son,  have 
yielded  successful  results. 

In  the  following  September,  the  Kingswood  School,  near 
Bristol,  for  boys  and  girls,  was  opened  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  now  celebrated  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  f 
who,  by  the  same  simple  agencies  of  personal  religion  and  home 
influence  and  industrial  occupation,  successfully  met  and  over- 
came their  initial  difficulties.  During  the  same  summer,  a  most 
interesting  experiment  was  undertaken  at  Birmingham,  at  the 
invitation  and  expense  of  the  late  Joseph  Sturge,  who  placed 
sixteen  of  the  worst  lads  in  that  town  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Ellis,  the  working  shoemaker,  whose  efforts  to  reclaim 
criminal  youths  in  London  had  been  blessed  with  remarkable 
success.  He  made  himself  completely  the  friend  and  companion 
of  his  boys,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Birmingham,  shar- 
ing the  same  food,  working  at  the  same  tasks,  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  room.  As  the  result  of  this  experiment,  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  liberality  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Adderley, 
M.  P.,  (now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Korton,)  and  a  host  of  coad- 
jutors, the  Birmingham  Reformatory  institution  sprang  into 
existence  in  January,  1853.  This  society  immediately  estab- 
lished Saltby  Reformatory,  (of  which  Lord  Norton  was  truly 
the  founder,)  under  the  inspiration  of  the  idea  that  the  time  had 
fully  arrived  when  "  some  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  rescue,  edu- 
cate, and  reclaim  youthful  criminals,  provide  for  them  a  home, 
and  train  them  to  habits  of  regular  industry."  The  founders  of 
all  these  schools,  and  of  others  that  came  into  existence  in  rapid 
succession,  were  encouraged  by  the  testimony  they  obtained  of 
the  success  of  similar  efforts  which  had  long  previously  been  in 
operation  at  the  Warwickshire  County  Asylum,  where  sixty -five 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  reported  as  reclaimed  ;  and  at  the 
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Philanthropic  Farm  School,  where  seventy-five  per  cent  were 
permanently  reformed ;  and  at  Mettray,  in  France,  where  the 
management  was  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  skilful,  and 
eighty-five  per  cent  turned  out  irreproachable  ;  and  at  the  Rauhe 
Haus,  at  Hamburg,  an  institution  of  the  highest  order  of  merit, 
where  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  gave  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  at  institutions  in  Wurtemburg  and  other  places,  where  more 
than  half  the  children  turned  out  well ;  and  lastly,  at  the  old 
established  schools  in  America,  including  the  House  of  Refuge 
at  New  York,  and  the  State  Reform  School  of  Massachusetts^ 
where  it  is  understood  the  success  was  so  complete,  that  the 
practicability  of  reclaiming  criminal  children  by  these  means 
was  considered  as  a  settled  question  in  the  United  States. 

The  idea  of  the  modern  reformatory,  as  now  described,  may 
from  about  this  period  be  considered  as  naturalized,  not  only  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  also  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Still,  however,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  question  how 
to  deal  with  "  the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes  "  had  not  yet 
been  completely  solved,  and  unhappily  it  became  increasingly 
urgent  year  by  year.  In  1844,  there  had  been  in  England  and 
Wales  11,348  young  offenders  committed  to  prison,  between  ten 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  or  one  in  every  three  hundred  and  four 
of  the  whole  population  of  corresponding  age.  Five  years  later, 
in  1849,  the  number  had  increased  to  12,508  young  persons, 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  under  detention  in  jails.  A  power- 
ful organization  operating  throughout  many  years  was  necessary, 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  remedy  for  this 
alarming  state  of  affairs,  and  to  obtain  legislative  powers.  This 
organization  had  already  been  brought  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  two  conferences,  inspired  by  Mary  Carpenter,  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  and  Sydney  Turner,  both  held  at  Birmingham, 
in  1851  and  1853,  when  principles  were  laid  down,  and  such  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  whole  question  that  this  period  has 
ever  since  been  looked  back  upon  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  reformatory  science. 

To  appreciate  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  conscience  at 
that  time,  our  thoughts  must  be  carried  back,  for  a  moment  only, 
to  the  period  when  John  Howard  initiated  jail  reform,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  began  his  attacks  on  the  British  penal  code,  which 
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was  then  emphatically  "  a  code  of  blood."  Terror  of  punish- 
ment was  the  sole  apparent  motive  relied  on  by  the  legislature  for 
the  repression  of  crime.  We  have  only  lately  been  reminded  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Coleridge,  in  his  address 
at  Glasgow,  that  in  Blackstone's  time  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty  felonies  punishable  with  death,  and  that  by  the  horrible 
code  which  was  assailed  by  Romilly,  the  contemporary  of  Words- 
worth and  Canning  and  Palmerston  and  Peel,  it  was  a  capital 
offense  to  steal  twenty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house  or  five  shil- 
lings in  a  shop,  or  to  counterfeit  the  stamps  used  in  the  sale  of 
perfumery,  or  in  a  certificate  for  hair-powder,  or  to  cut  down  a 
vine  in  a  hop  plantation,  or  a  cherry  tree  in  Kent.  And  these 
barbarous,  sanguinary  laws  applied  to  children,  as  well  as  to  men. 

At  last  there  was  a  popular  revolt  against  putting  offenders 
to  death  by  wholesale,  and  some  anxious  care  began  to  show 
itself  on  behalf  of  children,  and  "  for  the  reformation  as  well  as 
punishment  of  criminals."  This  had  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Philanthropic  Society,  exactly  a  century  ago,  but,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  required  another  half  century  thoroughly  to 
awaken  the  public  mind. 

"  The  whole  community  now  began  to  feel  that,  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  system  of  national  education,  society  could  not  be 
held  innocent,  while  the  crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  were  to  be 
traced  to  ignorance  and  evil  training ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the 
street  or  prison  was  the  only  school  of  the  destitute  infant,  they 
were  under  an  awful  responsibility  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  these 
children  some  new  ideas  and  motives,  and  some  education  and 
training  that  should  contribute  to  undo  the  wrongs  of  centuries." 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  sentiment  that  reformatory  schools 
were  required  as  a  supplement  to  necessary  punishment  in  jails. 
This  led  to  the  discussion,  at  the  conference  of  1851,  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  such  schools  ought  to  be  established.  Of 
the  proceedings  of  that  conference,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
summary  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  quote,  if  time  would  permit,  showing  "  how  the  unfort- 
unate children  that  once  enter  the  criminal  class  take  up  crime 
as  a  profession,  and  ebb  and  flow  into  and  out  of  our  jails  with 
periodical  regularity ;  and  that  to  a  great  extent  the  sins  of  these 
children  are  chargeable  on  parental  neglect ; "  and  that  they  are 
19 
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"for  the  most  part  capable  of  being  reformed,  and  the  cost  of 
their  reformation  would  be  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  entailed  upon  society  by  their  maintenance  as 
criminals." 

As  the  immediate  result  of  this  conference,  and  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Adderley,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  the  following  year,  1852,  to  take  the 
whole  matter  into  consideration ;  and,  after  having  sat  during 
two  sessions  of  Parliament,  they  presented  a  report,  in  1853, 
strongly  advocating  the  reformatory  system. 

The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  received  effectual  sup- 
port from  the  second  conference,  held  at  Birmingham  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  1853.  The  largely  increased  attendance 
showed  the  progress  the  question  had  made  in  the  public  mind. 
A  morning  meeting  for  discussion  was  held  under  the  able  pres- 
idency of  Sir  John  Pakington,  (afterwards  Lord  Hampton,)  and 
in  the  evening  a  vast  audience  thronged  the  town  hall,  and  list- 
ened with  attention  and  ardent  sympathy  to  appeals  from  the 
chairman,  and  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Mr.  Adderley, 
(now  Lord  Norton,)  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
the  Recorder,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Mr.  R. 
Monckton  Milnes,  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton,)  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Kinnaird,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sturge,  and  others,  by  all  of  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  the  comparatively  new  "  doctrine  that 
reformatory  treatment  of  criminals  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
retributive  punishment,  was  so  powerfully  impressed  through 
these  meetings  upon  the  public  mind  and  the  government  that, 
at  length,  in  the  year  1854,  after  many  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments and  much  delay,  this  all-important  principle,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  young,  obtained,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Youthful 
Offenders  Act,  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  greatest  legislature 
on  earth,  and  was. forever  withdrawn  from  the  troubled  regions 
of  controversy,  to  take  its  place  among  established  and  undeni- 
able truths." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  act  in  detail  nor  its  amend- 
ments, because  the  four  Reformatory  School  Acts,  of  1854-5-6- 7, 
were  all  consolidated  in  18G6,  by  the  act  which  is  now  in  force, 
and  to  which  great  interest  belongs,  because  it  established  in 
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English  criminal  jurisprudence  some  new  and  important  prin- 
ciples, on  which  I  must  just  touch. 

First,  there  was  the  substitution  of  remedial  for  punitive 
imprisonment  for  children,  on  the  ground  that  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility differs  from  that  of  adults.  This  distinction  was 
recognized  in  America,  and  in  almost  every  European  state,  long 
before  it  was  sanctioned  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  adopted  in 
France,  in  1810,  by  an  article  in  the  "Code  Napoleon,"  still 
in  operation,  which  directed  the  acquittal  of  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  they  had  not 
discerned  the  guilty  character  of  acts  that  were  charged  against 
them ;  but  they  were  liable  to  detention  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  reformatory  training.  The  adoption  of  this  principle 
into  the  English  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  British  criminal  law.  It  is  accomplished  in 
the  simplest  manner,  by  judges  and  magistrates  being  enabled 
to  send  youthful  offenders  to  reformatory  schools,  established 
by  voluntary  contributions,  to  be  detained  there  for  useful  in- 
struction and  training  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

The  second  new  principle  was  that  of  intrusting  the  out- 
casts of  society,  with  a  view  to  restoration,  to  the  voluntary 
benevolence  of  earnest  laborers,  who  were  found  willing  to 
assume  the  charge.  This  has  already  been  referred  to  as  the 
vital  principle  of  the  whole  system.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  an 
entire  change  in  character  and  habit,  to  make  the  child  hate 
what  he  has  loved,  and  love  what  he  has  hated,  and  to  develop 
.  sentiments  and  conduct  which  could  not  possibly  flourish  under 
the  rigor  of  a  prison  life. 

The  third  principle  was  that  of  compelling  the  criminal  or 
neglectful  parent  to  pay  something  toward  the  reformation  of 
his  child.  This  course  is  dictated  by  reason  and  justice,  and 
social  policy.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  has  had  a  power- 
ful effect  in  stimulating  parents  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  in  diminishing  the  number  of  young  criminals,  and 
in  preventing  that  throwing-off  of  natural  obligations  which 
criminal  parents  might  be  expected  to  attempt. 

These  three  principles  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the 
managers  of  all  the  reformatories  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  their  effects  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
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It  is  indisputable  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  reformatory 
system,  among  other  causes,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reducing 
the  number  of  commitments.  For  many  years,  the  commitments 
of  young  offenders  in  England  and  Wales  increased  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  until,  in  1856,  they  had  reached  the  maximum  of 
13,981  commitments  of  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
of  whom  1,990  were  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  details 
of  these  cases  are,  unfortunately,  not  very  accessible,  as  the 
judicial  statistics  (now  published  annually)  did  not  commence 
until  the  year  1856 ;  but  from  this  period,  being  the  first  year 
in  which  reformatories  had  fairly  begun  to  operate,  the  number 
steadily  decreased.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  young 
offenders  committed  to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
following  years,  each  ending  September  29 :  1856,  13,981 ;  1857, 
12,501  ;  1858,  9,829 ;  1859,  8,913 ;  1860,  8,029.  These  figures 
show  at  a  glance  that,  a  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the 
increase  of  population,  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  five  years  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of  the 
reformatory  system  had  reached  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  and  that 
rate  of  reduction  has  been  since  wonderfully  sustained.  A  sim- 
ilar decrease  has  also  been  shown  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  same  general  result  is  reached  by  another  method,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  commitments  of  juveniles  for  the  five  years 
ending  in  1852  with  the  five  years  ending  in  1857 :  In  the  former 
period,  there  were  191,994  young  persons  committed  to  prison 
under  t\^nty-one  years  of  age,  and  182,661  in  the  latter  period  ; 
the  decrease  being  9,333.  And  this  reduction  in  commitments 
continued.  In  1859,  the  commitments  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  8,913,  and  in  1860,  8,029  ;  the  decrease  in  one 
year  being  884. 

In  thirty  years  ending  in  March,  1887,  there  were  253,397 
juvenile  offenders  committed  to  prison  in  England  and  Wales ; 
but,  while  contemplating  this  appalling  record,  we  may  thankfully 
rejoice  that  the  entries  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  were  only 
4,924,  against  the  terrible  array  of  13,981,  with  which  the  period 
began. 

This  steady  diminution  in  juvenile  crime  has  been  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  supporters  of  the  reformatory  system. 
When  they  began  their  work,  an  objection  was  commonly  urged, 
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that  they  were  offering  a  premium  to  crime,  and  encouraging 
parental  neglect,  by  placing  a  young  offender  in  greatly  im- 
proved circumstances,  as  to  his  home,  his  food,  companions, 
education,  and  prospects. 

Some  one  said  wittily,  that  the  first  commandment  in  the 
reform  catechism  was  virtually  this :  "  Thou  shalt  pick  thy 
neighbor's  pocket,  and  so  provide  thyself  for  life."  When,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  there  was  a  regular,  steady  diminution 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents,  year  after  year,  these 
apprehensions  disappeared. 

We  are  still  continually  asked,  what  are  the  results  of  reform- 
atory training  upon  the  lives  and  character  and  habits  of  the 
inmates?  Managers  of  reformatories,  everywhere,  will  readily 
testify  that  they  have  seen  permanent  improvement  of  character, 
effectual  restraint  on  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  the  change  of 
mind  and  heart  that  brings  support  against  temptation  and 
induces  steadiness  and  self-control,  constantly  being  produced  in 
the  school;  and  while  rejoicing  in  these  results,  I  crave  permis- 
sion to  add,  that  they  greatly  depend  on  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  the  officers.  It  was  well  said  by  the  first  inspector  of 
the  English  reformatories,  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  that  "if 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  genuine  and  real 
workers  in  the  cause,  not  merely  possessing,  but  personally  exhib- 
iting the  gospel  they  teach,  laying  hold  of  and  leading  on  their 
pupils  by  their  sympathy,  their  personal  habits  and  tempers, 
their  truthfulness  and  disinterested  love,  their  own  subjection  to 
divine  influence  and  devotion  to  divine  objects,  the  result  need 
not  be  feared."  And  he  adds  that,  "it  rests  very  much  with  the 
managers  and  committees  who  have  charge  of  the  schools,  to 
encourage  and  maintain  this  spirit,  and  to  stamp  upon  all  our 
reformatories  the  character  they  may  justly  claim  of  being  essen- 
tially home  missions."  This  quotation  clearly  shows  that,  from 
the  first,  the  aims  of  the  system  were  such  as  no  merely  stereo- 
typed officialism  could  ever  hope  to  secure. 

In  carrying  out  this  missionary  idea,  the  managers  of  English 
reformatories  have  never  called  to  their  aid,  so  fully  as  they 
might  have  done,  the  French  and  German  practice  of  placing 
each  child  under  the  personal  auspices,  and  parental  care  of 
one  particular  patron.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
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benefits  that  this  system  might  yield.  Already,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  it  is  understood  to  be  in  active  legal  operation. 
There,  as  we  have  been  informed,  a  special  state  agent,  not  a 
policeman,  inquires  into  the  case  of  every  young  person  under 
seventeen  years  of  age,  before  a  criminal  charge  is  dealt  with ; 
and,  if  the  case  is  not  a  bad  and  hopeless  one,  the  child  is  re- 
turned to  the  parents,  with  a  warning  and  admonition  ;  but  if 
otherwise,  the  magistrate  pronounces  a  sentence  of  what  is  called 
probation,  by  which  the  accused  is  placed,  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  under  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  state 
agent,  or  other  selected  patron,  by  whom  he  may  either  be 
permitted  to  remain  for  a  time  at  his  old  home ;  or,  if  necessary, 
be  again  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  be  removed  to  a 
reformatory ;  or,  in  the  last  resort,  to  prison.  Seven  years  ago, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  of  our  coadjutors 
in  reformatory  work  in  England,  the  present  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge, 
specially  inquired  into  the  Massachusetts  system,  and  afterward 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  it  to  the  royal  commission, 
and  described  the  shrewd  but  kindly  way  in  which  the  work 
was  done,  and  explained  that  the  looking  after  the  girls  and 
iinding  places  for  them  was  carried  on  entirely  by  the  voluntary, 
gratuitous  agency  of  ladies,  of  whom  sixty-five,  and  I  believe 
their  number  has  been  since  increased  to  ninety,  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  state  to  this  office,  acting  as  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  state  agent ;  and  that,  in  the  selection  of  these  ladies,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  taken,  and  their  services  very  highly  es- 
teemed. In  England,  we  have  home  visitation  by  school  board 
authority,  and  systematic  supervision  of  discharged  convicts  and 
habitual  offenders  by  the  police,  and  these  systems  have  wrought 
great  practical  benefits.  Why  should  not  a  happy  combination 
•of  kindly  visitation  and  oversight  of  juvenile  offenders  be  com- 
bined with  official  authority  and  power  of  control,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  extending  all  through  the 
period  of  childhood  and  adolescence  ? 

One  question  that  was  very  much  discussed  thirty  years  ago 
related  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  principle  of  family  divi- 
sion, which  was  then  tried  with  great  success,  and  has  since  been 
commonly  adopted,  in  lieu  of  the  old  practice  of  gathering 
several  hundreds  of  persons,  as  in  a  regiment,  under  one  roof, 
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to  be  taught  and  employed  in  masses.  This  plan  of  association 
no  doubt  makes  a  great  show,  and  may  be  in  some  respects 
economical ;  but  the  early  founders  of  reformatories  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  home  idea,  as  at  Mettray  and  Red  Hill, 
afforded  the  best  hope  of  beneficial  individual  influence  and 
moral  success,  each  inmate  becoming  an  object  of  personal  study 
and  care.  In  our  desire  to  secure  economy  and  discipline,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
inmates  associated  in  our  schools ;  but  this  should  never  be  done 
at  the  risk  of  losing  the  advantages  derived  from  the  above 
principle  of  grouping  them  in  small  family  combinations. 

And  here  I  wish  to  offer  a  word  of  caution,  that  will  apply 
not  only  to  reformatories  but  may  be  wisely  extended  to  the 
whole  system  of  prison  management.  It  ought  not  to  be  mili- 
tary. Our  objects  are  not  the  same  as  those  aimed  at  in  the 
army.  Military  discipline  is  meant  to  train  men  to  act  together. 
We  desire  to  prepare  them  for  right  individual  action  after 
detention  has  ceased.  The  one  system  is  the  type  of  Force, 
which  never  created  virtue  yet,  although  it  successfully  educates 
many  virtues,  and  especially  the  cardinal  virtue  of  obedience ; 
but  it  powerfully  tends  to  subdue  individual  character,  which 
the  other  system  is  intended  to  strengthen.  The  idea  of  indi- 
vidual manliness  attached  to  individual  virtue  should  be  every- 
where upheld,  and  the  pernicious  endeavor  merely  to  ape  military 
demeanor  be  sedulously  avoided.  The  managers  of  reformatories 
should  rely  upon  the  two  ideas  of  Mercy  and  Hope,  as  the  best 
means  for  awakening  conscience,  arousing  self-respect,  softening 
the  heart,  and  imparting  principles  of  integrity  and  truth,  thus 
calling  into  healthful  exercise  the  springs  of  human  action, 
which  can  not  possibly  be  done  under  mechanical  and  military 
-drill.  To  this  effect,  the  late  governor  of  the  penal  settlement  at 
Norfolk  Island,  Captain  Maconochie,  addressing  a  large  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  gave  the  following  striking  testimony.  He  said  : 
"If  they  desired  to  succeed  in  the  work  of  reformation,  they 
must  bring  a  missionary  spirit  into  their  prisons;  they  must  make 
their  organization  industrial  and  monastic,  not  military.  He  had 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  management  of  prisoners,  and  few 
had  a  greater  degree  of  influence  over  them ;  but  his  only  secret 
had  been  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  themselves  individually. 
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It  had  created  in  them  a  reciprocal  interest  in  his  proceedings, 
and  they  had  proceeded  harmoniously  to  a  common  end." 

Here  I  should  be  glad  to  add  another  remark,  again  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  of  these  schools  :  "  Let  it  resemble  that  exercised 
by  a  wise,  firm,  and  Christian  father.  Let  no  present  ease  or 
pleasure  be  granted  to  any  lad,  at  the  cost  of  his  future  welfare. 
Let  his  nerves  of  body  and  mind  be  well  braced.  Let  him  be 
armed  within  and  without  for  the  battle  of  life.  But  let  all 
be  done  in  a  parental J spirit.  Let  no  pain  be  inflicted,  but  that 
which  is  essential  to  produce  the  change  from  evil  to  good. 
Such  a  discipline,  faithfully  wrought  out,  must  be  accompanied 
by  many  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  and  body,  of  which  the  pain 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  the  probation  of  the  school 
acting  as  an  incentive  to  crime." 

I  must  restrain  the  temptation  [to  pursue  some  speculative 
questions  that  arise,  well  knowing  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  as- 
sign a  limit  to  the  interesting  ramifications  of  inquiry  into  which 
reformatory  science  leads.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question, 
for  what  term  the  pupils  should  be  detained  ?  The  late  Arch- 
bishop "Whately  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  a  convict  ought  to 
be  detained  not  for  an  assigned  term,  but  until  by  industry  and 
good  conduct  he  had  earned  his  right  to  be  free.  Some  believe 
that  this  principle  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the 
prison  system.  Instead  of  a  sentence  of  detention  for  a  definite 
term,  it  would  probably  be  a  most  important  improvement,  if 
every  "  convict  should  be  sentenced  to  go  through  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work,"  thus  especially  habituating  youthful  prisoners  "to 
form  some  agreeable  association,  and  the  hope  of  early  freedom 
with  the  idea  of  labor,  so  that  every  step  a  man  took,  even  in 
the  tread-wheel,  he  would  be  walking  out  of  prison,  and  by  every 
stroke  of  the  spade,  he  would  be  cutting  a  passage  for  his  own 
restoration  to  society." 

There  is  further  the  interesting  inquiry  whether  adult  reform- 
atories are  desirable.  None  of  these  questions  can  be  considered 
as  of  slight  importance,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  vast  mass  of  the  "children  of  the  state"  committed  to  our 
care.  Their  number,  in  the  thirty  years  over  which  the  records 
of  the  reformatories  of  England  and  Wales  extend,  down  to  the 
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end  of  1886,  was  no  less  than  249,657,  of  whom  34,989  were 
girls.  We  know  not  what  the  numbers  may  be  hereafter.  J3ut, 
with  these  enormous  figures  before  us,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  altered  treatment  these  juv- 
enile offenders  have  received,  and  to  devise  such  improvements 
as  are  possible  for  the  future,  for  their  benefit  and  that  of  the 
nation  through  them. 

I  can  not  conclude  my  paper  better  than  by  employing  the 
language  I  heard  thirty  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Conference,  when  he  said,  .in  reference  to  the  general 
question  of  reformatory  treatment :  "  The  almost  indispensable 
condition  of  success  seems  to  be  that,  the  subjects  of  the  treat- 
ment should  be  individualized ;  and  that  the  arrangements 
should  admit  of  their  being,  each  in  their  own  person,  the  sub- 
ject upon  whom  influence,  argument,  advice,  sympathy,  are 
brought  to  bear ;  that,  before  they  are  restored  to  a  world  which 
would  naturally  look  upon  them  with  distrust  and  suspicion, 
they  should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  submitting  to  some 
trustworthy  test  their  altered  resolutions  and  dispositions ;  and 
that,  throughout  this  whole  recuperative  process,  the  machinery 
upon  which,  under  the  Messing  from  above,  we  can  mainly  rely, 
is  one  human  heart  acting  upon  another  human  heart" 


PRISON  MANAGEMENT. 

BY  JOHN   H.   PATTERSON,  KEEPER    OF   THE   NEW  JERSEY    STATE 
PRISON,    AT   TRENTON. 

An  intelligent  discussion  of  the  varied  questions  relating  to 
the  successful  government  and  discipline  of  our  penal  institu- 
tions may  reasonably  be  expected  from  those  whose  whole  time 
and  ability  are  given  to  their  examination,  from  men  who  care- 
fully and  faithfully  note  the  practical  results  of  every  measure 
or  method  introduced  for  reformation  or  improvement,  who,  by 
their  constant  association  with  and  supervision  of  the  convict 
classes  committed  to  their  custody,  ought  to  be,  and  are,  at  least 
equally  qualified  to  judge  between  the  superficial  and  the 
practical,  the  theoretical  and  the  feasible. 

Indeed,  in  the  multiplicity  of  suggestions,  in  the  almost 
numberless  plans  devised  and  presented  by  philanthropists, 
humanitarians,  and  others  whose  motives  are  less  commendable, 
has  not  the  time  fully  come  when  men,  whose  knowledge  of 
these  important  questions  is  based  upon  actual  experience  with 
the  classes  sought  to  be  benefited,  should  be  heard  ;  and  in  truth- 
ful and  forceful  statement,  stripped  of  all  false  sentiment,  state 
the  results  of  investigation  and  experience,  and,  if  need  be,  con- 
trovert the  opinions  and  theories  expressed,  in  many  instances,  in 
an  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  or  necessities  of 
the  case. 

At  our  last  meeting,  the  question  then,  as  now, —  this  same 
question  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  reform,  with  the  question 
of  convict  labor,  met  us;  nor  has  the  intervening  year  solved 
the  problem.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  us, 
to  discuss  this  vitally  important  question,  in  all  its  practical 
bearings.  We  have  merely  time  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  propositions  we  are  called  upon  to  consider.  Nor  do 
we  intend  to  approve,  much  less  advocate,  any  fanciful  or 
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visionary  theory,  unsupported  by  the  hard  logic  of  demonstrated 
facts. 

To  my  mind,  the  agitators  and  advocates  of  these  reforms  — 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  labor, —  are  divided  into  three 
general  classes : 

1.  A  sentimentalism,  loudly  proclaiming  itself  as  a  triie,  pure 
philanthropy,  a  zealous,  fervent  love  for  suffering  humanity 
everywhere,  and  whose  fervent  love  for  the  criminal  seems  to  be 
intensified  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  while 
from  lecture  hall,  rostrum,  and  even  the  pulpit,  appeals  for  the 
unfortunate,  if  not  persecuted,  criminals  are  frequently  heard. 
The  cell  of  a  murderer  of  a  woman,  whose  hands  are  almost  yet 
crimson  and  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  victim,  visited  and 
decorated  with  choice  flowers  by  those  of  her  own  sex.  The 
betrayer  of  innocence  and  virtue, —  one  of  the  most  nefarious 
of  crimes, —  furnished,  when  allowed,  with  the  choicest  food,  by 
the  hands  of  those  of  her  sex,  who  should  turn  away  in  contempt 
and  loathing.  This,  sir,  is  no  fancy  sketch;  nor  is  it  a  draft 
on  the  imagination.  They  are  shocking  truths.  Ignoring  or 
ignorant  of  the  stern  fact,  that  society  needs  to  be  protected  in 
life  and  person,  that  wise  and  just  laws  have  been  grossly 
violated,  and  that  true  philanthropy  demands  a  certain  and 
commensurate  punishment,  their  unwise  and  mistaken  sympathy, 
if  sympathy  it  can  be  called,  demands  that  punishment  be  so 
administered  that  the  aims  and  end  of  justice  are  obstructed; 
and  the  certain  and  legitimate  result  of  this  pernicious  mockery 
would  be  to  scatter  the  elements  of  disorder,  if  not  rebellion, 
within  its  baleful  influence.  Assuming  to  themselves  an  infalli- 
bility of  judgment  they  never  possessed,  their  single  idea  is, 
that  nothing  but  their  theories  are  effective. 

•  In  the  administration  of  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  while  fully  recognizing  that  in  all 
proper  cases  justice  may  well  be  tempered  with  a  humane  and 
lenient  policy,  the  good  of  the  criminal  promoted,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  law  fully  vindicated,  against  this  indiscriminate, 
unwise,  and  injurious  policy,  that  lavishes  on  hardened  and 
unrepentant  criminals  that  senseless,  gushing  sympathy,  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  my  most  emphatic  protest. 
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2.  But  the  question  that  seems  to  engage  most  earnestly  pub- 
lic attention,  is  the  question  of  convict  labor ;  and  in  the  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem,  the  other  two  classes  referred  to  take 
a  very  active,  if  not  a  useful  or  effective2  part.  This  second 
class  are  largely  men  who  are  philanthropists  at  heart,  who  mean 
well  to  the  convict  classes,  whose  only  desire  and  intention  is  to 
do  what  is  right,  but  who,  from  an  honest  misapprehension  of 
facts,  would  inflict  the  most  terrible  cruelty  possible,  by  depriv- 
ing prisoners  of  opportunities  to  labor. 

[3.  The  third  class  are  mainly  those  who,  from  avarice  or 
greed,  or  a  desire  for  personal  preferment,  or  some  other  selfish 
purpose,  agitate  and  misrepresent  the  relations  between  convict 
and  so-called  legitimate  labor.  For  many  years,  the  legislatures 
of  our  different  states  have  been  petitioned  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  legitimate  labor,  against  prison  labor,  under  the 
then  existing  contract  system.  These  applications  have  been 
numerous  and  varied.  In  one  state,  a  law  prohibiting  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  certain  article  of  merchandise  was  asked ;  in 
another  state,  the  prohibition  of  different  articles ;  in  another, 
the  restriction  to  a  given  number  of  men  engaged  in  any  specific 
industry ;  in  another,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  contract  system, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  piece-price  or  the  state-account 
systems.  These  have  been  in  operation,  in  several  states,  and 
the  opponents  of  this  system  urge  that,  by  it,  the  state  furnishes 
a  larger  quantity  of  better  work,  for  less  money,  than  under  the 
contract  system ;  and  demand  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  by 
which  our  state  prisons  are  governed,  asking,  in  some  cases,  that 
prison  labor  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  prison 
purposes  only.  Others  insist  that  nothing  purchasable  by  the 
state  for  money  be  manufactured,  by  the  state,  in  prisons. 
Another  class,  and  notably  among  these  may  be  found  leaders  in 
some  of  our  so-called  labor  movements,  some  of  whom,  living 
sumptuously,  from  the  hard-earned  and  small  pittance  of  thous- 
ands of  our  wage-workers,  clamorously  insist  that,  in  anything 
manufactured  in  prisons,  salable  or  purchasable,  any  labor  per- 
formed anywhere,  for  which  money,  or  its  equivalent,  is  received, 
comes  directly  in  injurious  competition  with  outside  legitimate 
labor,  and  must,  per  consequence,  be  prevented  by  law  —  thus 
placing  in  enforced  idleness  the  entire  convict  population  of  our 
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country.  This  proposition,  repulsive  as  it  is  to  all  correct  moral 
sentiment,  contains  a  curious  mixture  of  fact  and  theory  —  an 
unfortunate  union  of  truth  and  error.  And  just  here  is  where 
the  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  question  lies. 
That  the  manufacture  of  any  article  or  thing  for  prison  pur- 
poses, or  as  an  article  of  merchandise  for  purposes  of  trade,  the 
performance  of  any  work  anywhere,  is  in  competition  with  legit- 
imate labor,  so-called,  is  too  evidently  a  fact  or  truth  to  admit  of 
contradiction  or  denial. 

The  proposed  remedy  is  a  theory  and  an  error;  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  all  labor  in  our  prisons,  besides  being  a  violation  of 
present  law,  would  be  too  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  admit 
of  serious  consideration.  To  adjust  this  demand  from  labor,  and 
comply  with  the  undeniable  right  and  duty  of  convicts  to 
employment,  involving  incidentally  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  prisons  must  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  self- 
supporting,  require  serious  and  mature  deliberation  and  judg- 
ment, uninfluenced  either  by  the  tender,  gushing  sympathy,  the 
mistaken  philanthropist,  or  those  whose  aim  is  personal  aggran- 
dizement. 

To  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
prison,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  not  be  the  same  diver- 
sity of  opinion  ;  and  yet,  obvious  as  are  its  physical  advantages, 
manifest  as  are  the  evils  resulting  from  a  neglect  or  failure  to 
enforce  healthful  sanitary  regulations,  owing  in  part,  doubtless 
to  the  previous  life  habits  of  many  prisoners,  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  best  possible  physical  and  sanitary  condition, 
requires  the  constant  vigilance  and  unyielding  discipline  of  the 
principal.  The  slightest  yielding  of  discipline,  in  this  respect, 
is  quickly  used  to  relapse  into  many  of  their  old  and  slovenly 
habits.  And  while  constant  vigilance  and  oversight  are  neces- 
sary, so  certain  are  the  results  discernible,  that  indolence,  or  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  discipline,  may  be  safely  assigned  as 
the  principal  reasons  where  a  high  and  healthful  sanitary  condi- 
tion is  not  apparent.  Indeed,  so  incontrovertible  is  the  fact  that 
a  high  sanitary  condition  is  conducive  to  physical  and  mental 
improvement,  that  even  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  can  neither  be  urged  or  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  its 
absence. 
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In  mental  improvement,  to  a  high  sanitary  condition,  with 
our  usual  and  regular  religious  services,  I  would  add,  as  a  very- 
important  factor,  our  night  schools.  This  has  more  than  met 
our  expectations.  In  their  management,  they  have  been  a  suc- 
cess; in  the  large  number  of  prisoners  entered  as  pupils,  very 
few  indeed  have  been  removed  for  breach  of  discipline.  To 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  to 
simply  be  able  to  read  or  write,  much  as  it  is  to  them,  is  not 
all  of  the  good  results.  To  be  able  to  communicate  with  their 
families,  by  means  of  letters  written  by  them,  or  read  for  them- 
selves those  received.  To  take  a  book  from  our  library,  and 
read  for  themselves,  of  events  of  which  they  had  no  previous 
knowledge  or  conception,  has  been  as  astonishing  as  it  was  grati- 
fying; and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  are  grown  men, 
the  change  to  them  is,  indeed,  marvelous.  To  some  of  them  it 
does,  to  all  it  may,  seem  that  a  new  life  to  them  is  opened. 
Some  of  them  feel  that  what  others  have  long  known  they  may 
now  know;  that,  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the  world,  they 
are  now,  in  this  respect,  the  peers  of  their  fellow-men.  These 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  arouse  their  self- 
respect,  elevate  their  tastes,  direct  their  thoughts,  in  hitherto 
unknown  and  creditable  channels,  and  afford  them  the  assurance 
that^  by  an  intelligent  self-control,  the  possibilities  of  an  honora- 
ble future  are  yet  open  to  them. 

We  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  questions  per- 
taining to  successful  prison  management,  having  neither  the 
time  or  inclination  to  argue  them  to  their  logical  conclusions 
here.  Ours  is  an  executive  duty ;  and  while  this  is  true,  it  is 
neither  arrogance  nor  presumption  to  claim  that,  from  our 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  prison 
work,  we  should  be  informed  as  to  what  would  best  promote  the 
interest  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  best  conduce  to  the 
interest  of  those  committed  to  our  custody. 


ADDENDA. 


CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 

OP  THE 

NATIONAL    PRISON    ASSOCIATION. 


Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  and  its  objects  shall  be: 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and  offenders; 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions 
throughout  the  country;  and  of  the  government,  management,  and  discipline 
thereof;  including  the  appointments  of  boards  of  control,  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for, 
discharged  prisoners;  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of 
a  reformation  of  life. 

ART.  II.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors;  of  which  the  above  named 
officers  shall  be  ex-officio  members. 

ART.  III.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees ;  namely,  an 
executive  committee,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman ;  the 
secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary;  and  the  treasurer  ex-officio  a  member;  a 
committee  on  criminal  law  reform;  a  committee  on  police;  a  committee  on 
prison  discipline;  a  committee  on  discharged  prisoners;  and  a  committee  on  pre- 
ventive and  reformatory  work,  as  related  to  children  and  youths,  or  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  all 
standing  committees. 

ART.  IV.  The  board  of  directors,  of  which  any  five  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum,  shall  meet  at  least  annually;  and  in  the  interval  of  its  meetings, 
its  power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  fix  its  own 
time  of  meeting. 

ART.  V.  Committees  of  correspondence,  or  branch  associations  for  prison 
reform  and  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  shall  be  organized  in  the  several 
states,  as  may  be  found  practicable;  and  the  formation  of  state  associations 
shall  be  encouraged. 

ART.  VI.  Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association 
not  less  than  five  dollars  shall  be  a  member  thereof;  a  contribution  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  the  contributor  a  life  member; 
and  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  entitle  th& 
contributor  to  be  a  life  director.  Corresponding  members  may  be  appointed  by 
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the  board  of  directors,  or  by  llio  executive  committee.  The  power  of  electing 
officers  shall  be  confined  to  the  corporate  members  of  the  association. 

ART.  VII.  The  board  of  directors  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at,  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint;  on  which  occasion  the 
several  standing  committees,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  shall  submit  their 
annual  reports.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  or  secretary, 
in  his  discretion ;  and  shall  be  called  by  either,  whenever  he  is  requested  to  do  so 
by  two  members  of  the  board. 

ART.  VIII.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  or  at  some  adjournment  thereof;  but  vacancies  occurring  after  the 
annual  meeting  may  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  also  appoint 
all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting;  and  all  officers  shall  hold  over 
until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ART.  IX.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  pf  seven  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  besides  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be 
ex-officio  members;  as  the  president  and  secretary  shall  be  also  of  all  other 
standing  committees ;  and  three  members  of  said  committees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ART.  X.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  association  present  at  any  meeting  thereof;  Provided,  that 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preceding 
meeting. 

By-Laws. 

I.  The  order  of  business  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer.     • 

3.  Report  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

4.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

II.  The  president,   secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  perform  the  customary 
duties  of  the  respective  offices. 

III.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  committees,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  association. 

IV.  The  president  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal;  and 
the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  in  Gushing' s  Manual,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable. 

V.  No  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee ;  or  by  some  other  member  of  said  com- 
mittee, designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws,  except  on  notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  board. 
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New  York  City.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  R.  H.  DAWSON, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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JOHN  L.  MILLIGAN,  CHARLES  H.  REEVE, 
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MEMBERS. 


Life  Directors. 

Allyn,  Timothy  M., Hartford. 

Brown.  James,     .     .          ...  New  York. 
Wolf  e,  Mln  Catherine  L., .    .    .  New  York. 

Life  Members. 


Amory,  W.,      .     .     .  . 

Armour.  Philip  D.,    .  . 

Arnot.  M.  II.,   .     .     .  . 
Aspinwall,  William  H.. . 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J 

Barnard, . lames  M.,  .  . 

Brown,  Stewart,  .     .  . 

Childs,  George  W..   .  . 

Clarke,  Benjamin  (;.,  . 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,      .  . 
Cordier,  Henry,    .     . 

Corning.  Erastus,      .  . 
Crerar,  John, 
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.     .     Chicago. 

.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

.     .  New  York. 

.     .  New  York. 

.     .        Boston. 

.     .  New  York. 

.  Philadelphia. 
Jersey  city. 

.    Washington. 

Claremont,  Pa. 

.     .       Albany. 

.  .  Chicago. 

Davis,  Noah, New  York. 

Denny,  D., Boston. 

Bsrle,  Edward,  .  .  .  .Worcester.  Mass. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  .  .  .  .  Boston. 
Hememvay.  Mrs.  Mary.  .  .  .  Boston. 
Hlgglnbotnam,  H.  N.,  ....  Chicago. 
Hockley.  Thomas,  ....  Philadelphia. 
Holden,  Mrs.  Man-  A.,  .  .  .  Providence. 
Howlaud,  Joseph,  .  .  Matteawan.  X.  Y. 
Hutchison.  John  M.,  ....  Chicago. 

Ittner,  Anthony, St.  Louis. 

Jaffray,  Edward  S., New  York. 

.lay.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarkson,  .  New  York. 
Johnson.  John  Taylor,  .  .  .  New  York. 

Lowber,  E.  J., Brooklyn. 

McMillan.  James.  .  .  .  Detroit.  Mich. 

Olcott,  Thomas  W Albany. 

Paully,  P.  J.,  Sr St.  Louis. 

Pilsbury,  Amos, Albany. 

Pilsbury,  Louis  D., New  York. 

Pinkertbn,  Allan Chicago. 

Potter,  Clarkson  N., New  York. 

Pratt,  Enos Baltimore. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  Anna,  .  .  Providence. 
Hockafeller,  John  D.,  .  .  .  Cincinnati. 
Salisbury,  Samuel,  .  .  .Worcester.  Mass. 
Schultz,  "Jackson  S.,  .  .  .  .  New  York. 

Shipman,  C.  H., Brooklyn. 

Sprague.  A Providence. 

Sprague,  William,  ....  Providence. 

Sturges,  Jonathan, New  York. 

Thaver,  N. Boston. 

Wells,  Miss  M.  W Hartford. 

Wetmore,  George  Peabody,  .Newport.  H.  I. 
Wines.  Frederick  H.,  .  .  Springfield,  m. 

Annual  Members. 

ALABAMA. 

Dawson,  R.  H Montgomery. 

Stay.  Gov.  Thomas,      .     .     .  Montgomery. 

CALIFORNIA 

Dimmack,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  .  .  Santa  Barbara. 
Hanson,  Chancellor,  ....  Napa. 

Highton,  E.  R., Alameda. 

McComb,  John San  (Juentin. 

COLORADO. 

Adams,  (Jov.  Alva, Pueblo. 

Hoyt,  C.  P CaHon  City. 

Reed,  Rev.  Myrou  W.,  ....  Denver. 
Steele.  H.  D., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bond,  Charles  H Middletown. 

Dennis.  Rodney, Hartford. 

Greene,  Jacob  L., Hartford. 

Howe.  George  E Meriden. 

Jaggar.  Rev.  E.  L., Hartford. 

Taylor.  John  C Hartford. 

Waylaiid,  Francis New  Haven. 

Wayland.  Mrs.  Francis.      .     .     New  Haven. 

DAKOTA. 
Glldden,  Daniel  S Sioux  Falls. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,       .     .    Washington. 

Perry,  Howard, Washington. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,   ....    Washington. 

GEORGIA. 
Bullock.  Ex-Gov.  Rufus  B.,  .     .       Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 

Altgeld,  John  P.,       ... 
Altgekl.  Mrs.  John  P.,  . 
Aniberg,  Franz,    .... 
Barr,  Lt.-Col.  Thomas  F.. 

Blatehford.  E.  W 

Campbell.  William  J.,   . 

Coffin,  Charles  F 

Croswell.  J.  T.,  .  .  .  . 
Felton.  Charles  E..  .  . 
Harrison.  Mrs.  Trsula. 

Ilol.l.s.  Mrs.  .).  B 

Jones,  Samuel  H 

Kendall*  Solon 

MeClaughry.  R.  W 

Miiller,  Gailns 

Paiison,  R.  H 

Rosenrield.  Morris.   .     .     . 
Scouller,  Dr.  J.  B.,    .     . 
Wright,  O.  H.,      ... 

INDIANA. 
Den  bow.  George  W.,     .     . 

Doane,  Clement 

Fandc.  Rev.  J.  J 

HeiKlricks.  Mrs.  T.  A..  .  . 
Keely.  Mrs.  Sarah  F..  .  . 
McCnlloch.  Rev.  Oscar  C., 
Miirdoek.  .lames,  .  . 

Murdock.  Mrs.  .lames. 

Patten.  J.  B., 

Reeve.  Charles  II 


.  .  Chicago. 
.  .  Chicago. 
.  .  Chicago. 
.  .  Chicago. 
.  .  Chicago. 
.  .  Chicago. 
Chicago. 
.  .  Pontiac. 
.  .  Chicago. 
Norwood  Park. 
.  .  Chicago. 
Springfield. 
.  .  Geneseo. 
.  .  Joliet. 
.  .  .loliet. 
.  .  Chicago. 
.  Rock  Island. 
.  .  Pontiac. 
.  .  Belvidere. 


.lell'ersonville. 

.letl'ersouville. 
Michigan  city. 
.  Indianapolis. 
.  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Michigan  city. 
Michigan  City. 

JetVersonville. 
.  Plymouth. 


IOWA. 

Holland.  I'hilip  C (Vdar  Rapids. 

Mai-Donald.  Ronald Grinncll. 

KANSAS 

Blunt,  Col.  A.  P.,  .  .  Fort  I.cavenworth. 
Pope,  Captain  J.  W..  .  Fort  I.eavenworth. 
Smith.  John  H., Lansing. 

M  \INE. 

Bean,  Gustavus  S.,  ....  Thomaston. 
Farrington,  J.  B., Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

Griffith.  Goldshoro  S.,  .     .          .Baltimore. 

Morris.  Dr.  John Baltimore. 

Weld.  Charles  R Baltimore. 

Zimmerman.  Rev.  George  J.,  .  Baltimore, 
/inkhan.  Rev.  Louis  F Baltimore. 
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Armstroni:.  Mi-s  Belli-  (inint.      Dorchester.  Harbour,  Levl  L., Detroit. 

Ayers,  Charles  I Newburyport.  Bulil.  c.  II Detroit. 

Barnes,  Rev.  J.  w.  F Charlestown.  Chamberlain,  William,     .    .    Three  Oaks. 

BarrOWB,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  .     .     .        Boston.  D'Arcambal,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.,       .         Detroit. 

Barrows.  Mrs.  Isabel  C.,     .     .     .        Boston.  Gillcspie,  Bishop  (i.  I).,     .     Grand  Kapids. 

Batt,  Rev.  William  J Warnerville.  Hatch,  Hiram  F Jackson. 

Berry.  M.  V.  B Boston.  HIckox,  Rev.  Geo.  H.,  ....     Jackson 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W Boston.  Jerome,  David  A Saginaw. 

BirtwHl,  Charles  \V Boston.  I. iehienberg.  !•'.  William.  .          .        Detroit. 

Bishop.  Edward  B Haverhill.  Merriam,  Rev.  Alexander  R.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Blackstone.  II.  M Bridgewater.  Nicholson.  Captain  Joseph,  .     .        Detroit. 

Blunt.  A.  P Boston.  Parker,  Rev.  H.  O Ionia. 

Bradley.  C.  II Boston.  Smith.  Dwight  S Jucksoii. 

Cary.  Miss  Knuna  F Cambridge.  St. UTS.  Lucius  C., Lansing. 

Chaplin.  H.  \V Boston.  Watkins,  K.  C., Ionia. 

Clarke,  Hev.  Jonas  B South  Boston.  Wheeler,  J.  J., EastSaglnaw. 

Coverly.  Jami's  W., Ifoston.  Woodard,  W.  A., Owosso. 

Dadmun,  Hev.  .1.  \V.,    Deer  Island,  Boston  -uvwvonT  » 

Damon,  Edward  C Concord.  Mi.N.Nhsoi  A. 

Damon,  Mrs.  Anne  E Concord.  Ancker.  Dr.  Arthur  B St.  Paul. 

Dawes,  Miss  Anna  L.,  .     .     .     .    I'ittsiield.  Bell,  D.  c., Minneapolis. 

Duraut.  Mrs.  Pauline  A.,  .     .     .   \Vellesley.  Berry,  Gen.  C.  H WInona. 

Dyer.  Mrs.  Michael,  Jr.,     .     .       Dorchester.  Brown.  J.  W St.  Paul. 

Earle,  Dr.  Pliny Northain])ton.  Cole.  Gordon  E St.  Paul. 

Fallon.  John Boston.  Hart.  Hev.  H.  II St.  Paul. 

Fay,  ('lenient  K., Brookline.  Hubbell,  P.O., Winona. 

Far.  Frank  B Boston.  Ludden,  John  D., St.  Paul, 

Fisher.  Dr.  c.  Irving,     .     .     .      Tewksbnry.  Marshall.  W.  R., St.  Paul. 

Fisk,  Mrs.  Mary  <J Cambridge.  Mohn.  Prof.  Th.  X XorthHeld. 

Fisk.  otis  Dani'cll Cambridge.  Pilsbury.  Charles  A.,     .     .     .  Minneapolis. 

Fiske.  Sarah  D Maiden.  Pilsbury.  (Jeorge  A.,     .     .     .  Minneapolis. 

Gosse,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Merritt,  .        Boston.  Rice,  Edmund, st.  Paul. 

Greene,  William  8., Boston.  Walker,  T.  B Minneapolis. 

Harrold.  Miss  Susan  P.,  South  Framingham.  Williams,  Xelson,     ....  Minneapolis. 
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Hodgdon.  Dr.  K.  I Arlington.  NEtt   HAMPSHIRE. 

Romans,  Mrs.  Bllza  L.,      .     .     .        Boston.  Brown.  ElishaR., Dover. 

Hooper,  Robert  C Boston.  Colbath.  George  W Concord. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.,  South  Framingham.  Dodge.  Frank  S., Concord. 

Lane,  John  A., Boston.  Herbert,  Alma  J., Concord. 
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bhurlenil.s  .     .     .  Boson.  Finn.  James, New  York. 

smith    Miss/ilphaD.,  .     .     .  B°.sjon-  Gold,  Cornelius  D New  York. 
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Swan,  Henry  K          Westboro  .  Hamilton,  Andrew, Albany. 

Taylor  Rev.  Mark  B Canton.  Jesup  Morrlg  K        Xew  Yor^ 
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Round,  William  M.  F.,  ...  New  York. 
Round,  Mrs.  W.  M.  F.,  .  .  .  .  New  York. 

Sage.  Dean, Aloany. 

Smith,  Eugene, New  York. 

Stickney,  A.  N., Buffalo. 

Stocking.  W.  R.,  .  Blackwell's  Island.  N.  Y. 
Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  ....  New  York. 
Thwing,  Rev.  Edward  P.,  .  .  .  Brooklyn. 

Westbrook,  F.  A., Kingston. 

Wey,  Dr.  H.  D., Elmira. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Beasley,  W.  F., Oxford. 

OHIO. 

Andrews,  John  W., Columbus. 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  E.  L.,     .     .     .     .    Pomeroy. 

Bingham,  William, Cleveland. 

Brinkerhoff,  Gen.  Roeliff,  .  .  Mansfield. 
Byers,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.,  .  .  .  .  Columbus. 

Clements,  J.  W., Columbus. 

Clemmer,  Dr.  J.  W.,      ....  Columbus. 

C»ffiu,  E.  G., Columbus. 

Hayes,  Gen.  Rutherford  B.,  .     .     Fremont. 

Kite.  J.  C., Lancaster. 

Holden,  R.  A., Cincinnati. 

Oliver,  Henry, Cincinnati. 

Patterson,  W.  D., Cleveland. 

Schumacher,  Ferd  C.,  .     .     .     .         Akron. 

Shipley,  Murray, Cincinnati. 

Shipley,  Mrs.  Murray,  .     .     .      Cincinnati. 

Smead",  Isaac  D., Toledo. 

Weary,  Frank  O Akron. 

White,  Albert  8 Columbus. 

Ziegler,  George  W.,  ....      Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ammon,  August, Pittsburg. 

Brunot,  Felix  R., Pittsburg. 

Cadwalader,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  .  Philadelphia. 

(  a-cy.  T.  D., Pittsburg. 

Cassidy,  Michael  J.,      ...  Philadelphia. 

Caughey,  John  A., Allegheny. 

Collier,  Mrs.  E.  M., Pittsburg. 

Conyngham,  C.  M Wilkesbarre. 

Dpnnell,  Charles  G.,  ....  Allegheny. 
Fisher,  Horatio  G.,  ....  Huntinu'ilon. 
Garrett,  Philip  C.,  Logan  P.O.,  Philadelphia. 

Gregg,  Edward, Allegheny. 

Hax,  C.  C., Allegheny. 

Jennings,  W.  W.,  ....  Harrisburg. 
Johnston,  William  G.,  .  .  .  .  Pittsburg. 

Kelly,  George  A., Allegheny. 

Laing,  Henry  M.,      ....  Philadelphia. 

Love,  Alfred  H., Philadelphia. 

Lytle,  Addison, Pittsburg. 

McCamant,  Samuel,  ....  Tyrone. 
McCutcheon,  James,  ....  Allegheny. 

Magee,  W.  A., Pittsburg. 

Merrick,  E.  A., Holmesburg. 

Milligan,  Rev.  John  L.,     .     .     .  Allegheny. 


Milne,  Caleb  J Philadelphia. 

Miner,  Charles  A.,    ....    Wilkesbarre. 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  .     .     .  Philadelphia. 

Paist,  Mahlon  K.,      ....  Philadelphia. 

Paist,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.,  .     .     .  Philadelphia. 

Port,  Alexander, Huntingdon. 

,  (Juay,  J.  A., Morganza. 

,  Reed,  James  R., Allegheny. 

;  Robinson,  A.  L., Pittsburg. 

Scattergood.  William,  .     .     .  Philadelphia. 

Stone,  Charles  W.,  ....  Harrislmrg. 
i  Tyler.  H.  B., Philadelphia. 

Warner.  Henry, Hoboken. 

Wood,  Jabez, Philadelphia. 

Wright,  Edward  S., Allegheny. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Barney,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  .  .  .  .  Providence. 
Eastman,  James  H.,  ....  Howard. 

Green,  Henry  L., Willow  Point. 

Nibecker,  Franklin  H.,      ...      Howard. 

Parker,  H.  O Providence. 

Phillips.  Dr.  James  L.,  .....  Howard. 
Viall,  Nelson,  .  .  .'  .  .  .  Howard. 
Weeden,  Stephen  R.,  .  .  .  Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Brooker,  Norton  H.,  .  .  .  Ridge  Spring. 
Lipscomb,  T.  J., Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 

Griffls.  John  C., Chattanooga. 

Lindsley,  Dr.  J.  Berrien,  .  Nashville. 
Sims,  Dr.  P.  D., Chattanooga. 

TEXAS. 

Buckner,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.,  .  .  .  Dallas. 
McCulloch,  Ben.  E.,  ...  Huntsville. 

VIRGINIA. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  S.  C.,  .  .  .  .  Hampton. 
Baird,  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.,  Christiansburg. 
Frissell,  Rev.  H.  B., Hampton. 

WISCONSIN. 
Elmore,  Andrew  E.,     .     .     .  Fort  Howard. 

Luling,  Charles, Manitowoc. 

Reed,  Dr.  W.  W., Jefferson. 

Wright,  Rev.  A.  O., Madison. 

CANADA. 

Broughall,  Rev.  A.  J.,  .     .     .     .  Toronto. 

Christie,  Robert, Toronto. 

Coad,  Mrs.  Lucy  M Toronto. 

Hardie,  Hon.  A.  S.,  Q.C.,  .     .     .  Toronto. 

Howland,  W.  H., Toronto. 

Lavell,  Dr.  Michael, Kingston. 

Massie,  James, Toronto. 

Moylan,J.  G Ottawa. 

O'Reilly,  Dr.  William  T.,  .     .     .  Toronto. 

Taylor.'Edward, Toronto. 


PRISONS   AND  REFORMATORIES 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

WITH  THE 

NAMES  AND   ADDRESSES   OF  THE  MANAGERS 
AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALASKA. 

SITKA.  United  States  Jail.  Barton  Atkins,  U.  S.  Marshal  and  warden 
under  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ALABAMA. 

WETUMPKA.  State  Penitentiary.  Governed  by  three  inspectors:  R.  H. 
Dawson,  president,  Montgomery;  A.  T.  Henley,  Birmingham:  W.  D.  Lee, 
Greensboro.  General  office  at  Montgomery;  branch  offices  at  Pratt  Mines, 
Birmingham,  and  Greensboro. 

ARIZONA. 
YUMA.     Territorial  Penitentiary.     Thomas  Gates,  superintendent. 

ARKANSAS. 

FORT  SMITH.      United  States  Jail  of  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas. 
J.  C.  Carroll,  U.  S.  Marshal  and  warden.     Under  the  Department  of  Justice. 
LITTLE  ROCK.     State  Penitentiary. 

CALIFORNIA. 

FOLSOM.  State  Prison.  Charles  Aull,  warden.  Governed  by  five  directors : 
R.  T.  Devlin,  president,  Sacramento;  Charles  Sonntag,  San  Francisco;  J.  J. 
Scrivener,  San  Francisco;  J.  K.  Luttrell,  Glen  Ellen;  E.  J.  DePue,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  House  of  Correction,  John  Foley,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  the  mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco. 

SAX  FRANCISCO.  City  and  County  Industrial  School.  J.  W.  Silk,  superin- 
tendent. Governed  by  the  mayor  and  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  QUENTIN.  State  Prison.  John  McComb,  warden.  Governed  by  the  same 
board  as  the  prison  at  Folsom, —  both  of  the  state  prisons  being  under  one 
management. 

COLORADO. 

CANON  CITY.  State  Penitentiary.  C.  P.  Hoyt,  warden.  Governed  by  three 
commissioners:  C.  Boettcher,  Leadville;  A.  Gullett,  Gunnison;  D.  H.  Nichols, 
Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN.     Industrial  School  for  Girls.      C.  H.  Bond,  superintendent. 

WEST  MERIDEN.  State  Reform  School.  George  E.  Howe,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  twelve  trustees:  John  L.  Houston,  Thompsonville;  Charles  Fab- 
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rique.  New  Haven;  John  K.  Butter,  Darien ;  Albertus  S.  Bruce,  Poraf ret ;  Theodore 
Bird,  Bethlehem;  Charles  Fitzgerald,  Middletown;  Charles  F.  Suraner,  Bolton; 
J.  S.  Lathrop,  Norwich;  Charles  L.  Uphain,  Isaac  C.  Lewis,  Owen  B.  Arnold, 
D.  S.  Williams,  all  of  Meriden. 

WKTHERSFIELD.  State  Prison.  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  warden.  Governed  by 
seven  directors:.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven;  Edward  J,  Murphy,  Hartford; 
Nathan  M.  Belden,  Wilton;  Cyrus  B.  Newton,  Stafford;  Willis  S.  Bronson, 
Hartford;  Ransom  F.  Hewitt,  Wethersfield ;  Thomas  Sanford,  Redding.* 

DAKOTA. 

BISMARCK.     Territorial  Penitentiary.     Daniel  Williams,  warden. 
Sioux  FALLS.     United  States  Penitentiary.    D.  W.  Maratta,  U.  S.  Marshal 
and  warden.     Under  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Sioux  FALLS.     Territorial  Prison.     Daniel  S.  Glidden,  warden. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON.  United  States  Jail.  John  S.  Crocker,  warden.  Under  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

WASHINGTON.  Workhouse  of  the  Washington  Asylum.  W.  H.  Stouten- 
burgh,  intendant.  Governed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.  Reform  School.  G.  A.  Shallenberger,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  seven  trustees:  A.  F.  Falls,  president,  N.  W.  Burchell,  John  E. 
Carpenter,  James  E.  Fitch,  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Cecil  Clay,  William  S.  Thompson, 
all  of  Washington.  To  these  must  be  added  three  members  of  the  board,  ex- 
officio  :  William  B.  Webb,  commissioner  of  the  district;  W.  B.  Allison,  consult- 
ing trustee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate;  Benjamin  LeFevre,  consulting  trustee  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

FLORIDA. 

LIVE  OAK.  This  state  maintains  no  state  prison.  According  to  the  state 
constitution,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  administrative  ofnc-ers.  con- 
sisting of  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  comptroller,  treasurer,  sur- 
veyor-general, adjutant-general,  and  commissioner  of  emigration,  all  appointed 
by  himself  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  governor  and  cabinet  constitute 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  state  institutions,  which  by  law  has  the  oversight, 
management,  and  control  of  the  state  prison.  But  the  adjutant-general  is 
empowered  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  labor  of  any  or  all  of  the  prisoners 
confined  within  the  prison,  (which  in  fact  has  only  a  nominal  existence.)  The 
convicts  have  been  contracted  for  four  years,  from  January  1,  1886,  to  Mr.  C. 
K.  Dutton,  and  are  kept  at  Live  Oak,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  M. 
Wood. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA.  Penitentiary.  John  R.  Towers,  principal  keeper.  The  princi- 
pal keeper  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him.  The 
state  owns  and  maintains  no  prison  structure.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  all 
of  the  convicts  were  leased,  in  1879,  for  twenty  years,  to  three  penitentiary  com- 
panies. According  to  the  last  public  report  of  the  principal  physician  to  the 
penitentiary,  they  are  kept  in  twenty-five  different  camps,  scattered  over  the 
state. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE  CITY.  United  States  Penitentiary.  Fjsra  Baird,  U.  S.  Marshal ; 
John  Hailey,  Jr.,  warden.  Under  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHESTER.  Southern  Penitentiary.  G.  M.  Mitchell,  warden.  Governed  by 
three  commissioners:  Isaac  Clements  president.  Carbondale;  Joseph  P.  Rob- 
arts,  secretary,  Mound  City;  Jacob  Grosrh.  (Vntralia. 

CHICAGO.  House  of  Correction.  Charles  E.  Felton,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  the  mayor  of  the  citv,  John  A.  Ifix-he.  and  three  inspectors:  Louis 
Wahl,  E.  S.  Albro,  and  E.  W.  Blatchford;  all  of  Chicago. 
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JOLIET.  State  Peni/i'ininri/.  K.  W.  McClaughry,  warden.  Governed  by 
thivi-  commissioners:  S.  II.  .loin-,  president,  Springfield;  0.  II.  Wright,  sec- 
retary, ISelvidcrc;  Franz  Ainberg,  (Chicago. 

PEORIA.  Workhouse.  \ .  M.  Lincoln,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council. 

l'i)\Ti.\r.  State  Reform  School.  J.  D.  Scouller,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  three  trustees:  James  T.  Croswell,  president,  Pontiac;  Solon 
Kendall,  Geneseo;  Edward  Spellman,  Peoria. 

<Lii  IM  v.  House  of  Correction.  W.  A.  McConnell,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  the  mayor  and  three  inspectors:  W.  B.  Hauworth,  F.  William  Ileek- 
enkamp,  J.  15.  Shawgo. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS.     Reformatory  and  Penal  Institution  for  Women  and  Girls. 

Miss  Sarah   F.  Kcely,  superintendent.     Governed  by  three  managers:     Mrs. 

Eli/a  C.  Hendricks,  and  Mrs.  Claire  C.  Walker,  both  of  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  M. 

M.  James,  Muncie. 

JEKFERSUXVILLE.     State  Prison,   South.    J.  B.  Patten,  warden.     Governed 

S  three  directors:   John   Horn,   New  Albany;  George  W.  Denbo,  Corydon; 
ement  Doane,  Jasper. 

MICHIGAN  CITY.  State  Prison,  North.  James  Murdock,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  three  directors:  Henry  Monning,  president,  Fort  Wayne;  George 
Majors,  secretary,  Remington;  John  C.  Shoemaker,  Indianapolis. 

PLAINFIELD.  Reform  School  for  Boys.  T.  J.  Charlton,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  three  commissioners :  L.  A.  Barnett,  Danville ;  Judge  Lewis  Jor- 
dan, Indianapolis;  Dr.  H.  N.  Helms,  Carlisle. 

IOWA. 

ANAMOSA.  Penitentiary.  Marquiss  Barr,  warden;  who  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  governor. 

ELDORA.  Industrial  School, — Boys'  Department.  B.  J.  Miles,  superintend- 
ent. Governed  by  five  trustees:  Thomas  Mitchell,  president,  Mitchellville ;  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Corkhill,  secretary,  Mount  Pleasant;  W.  J.  Moir,  treasurer,  Eldora; 
H.  L.  Get/,  M.D.,  Marshalltown;  Margaret  Appleton,  Sioux  City. 

FORT  MADISON.  Penitentiary,  G.  W.  Crosley,  warden;  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  governor. 

MITCHELLVILLE.  Industrial  School, —  Girls'  Department.  C.  C.  Cory, 
superintendent.  Governed  by  the  same  board  as  Eldora. 

KANSAS. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH.  United  States  Military  Prison.  Capt.  J.  W.  Pope, 
A.  Q  M.,  commandant.  Governed  by  a  board  of  prison  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  War,  W.  C.  Endicott;  Brigadier-General  R.  C.  Drum, 
Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  War  Department,  Washington;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Thomas  F.  Barr,  Deputy  Judge- Advocate-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Headquarters 
Division  of  the  Missouri,  Chicago. 

LANSIMI.  State  Penitentiary.  John  H.  Smith,  warden.  Governed  by  three 
directors:  H.  E.  Richter,  chairman,  Council  Grove;  0.  S.  Hiatt,  Fairmount; 
Arch.  Shaw,  Olathe. 

KENTUCKY. 

EDDYVILLE.  Branch  Penitentiary.  Governed  by  three  commissioners.  In 
process  of  construction. 

FRANKFORT.  Penitentiary.  E.  H.  Taylor,  warden.  The  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fund;  namely,  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
auditor,  and  treasurer,  are  ex-officio  directors. 

I .  KX  INGTON.     Workhouse. 

LOUISVILLE.  City  Workhouse.  R.  G.  Hays,  superintendent.  Governed  by 
the  city  board  of  charity  commissioners :  the  mavor,  chairman  ex-offic io;  Wiley 
Rogers,  M.D.,  L.  Simons,  Henry  Newman,  Thomas  P.  Satterwhite,  M.D., 
Edward  Grauman,  A.  McCullough. 
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LOUISVILLE.  Industrial  School  of  Reform.  P.  Caldwell,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  nine  managers,  all  of  Louisville:  D.  Spalding,  T.  P.  Jacob, 
John  Helmus,  R.  C.  Davis,  H.  H.  Littell,  John  Barrett,  Harry  Stucky.  D.  P. 
Faulds,  John  B.  Castleman. 

LOUISIANA. 

BATON  ROUGE.     Penitentiary. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  Hoys'  House  of  Refuge.  W.  C.  Staunton,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  seven  commissioners,  all  of  New  Orleans :  Jacob  Hassinger,  presi- 
dent; Samuel  J.  Hart,  secretary;  James  J.  Schmidt,  treasurer;  Frank  Rhodes, 
John  H.  O'Conner,  Pierre  Lanaux,  George  H.  Dunbar. 

MAINE. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH.  (P.  0.  address,  Portland.)  State  Reform  School.  Joseph 
R.  Farrington,  superintendent.  Governed  by  five  trustees:  Albion  Little, 
president,  Portland ;  W.  W.  Bolster,  secretary,  Auburn ;  Mark  P.  Emery,  treas- 
urer, Portland;  Henry  Ingalls,  Wiscasset;  John  J.  Perry,  Portland. 

HALLOWELL.  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  E.  Rowell,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  twelve  managers:  Sidney  Perham,  president,  Paris;  Charles  E. 
Nash,  secretary,  Augusta;  Eliphalet  Rowell,  treasurer,  Hallowell;  Moses  Gid- 
dings,  Bangor;  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Ware,  Waterville;  H.  K.  Baker,  Hallowell;  Mrs. 
L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland;  Mrs.  S.  G.  Sargent,  Augusta;  also  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  common  schools,  ex-officio. 

THOMASTON.  State  Prison.  Gustavus  S.  Bean,  warden.  Governed  by  three 
inspectors:  Mark  S.  Wentwork,  Kittery;  William  S.  Dresser,  Stand  isn;  the 
third  place  vacant. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.  Penitentiary.  John  W.  Horn,  warden.  Governed  by  six 
directors,  all  of  Baltimore:  Henry  Seim,  president;  John  T.  Ford,  Wilbur  F. 
Jackson,  Francis  E.  Waters,  Lloyd  L.  Jackson,  Thomas  W.  Morse. 

BALTIMORE.  House  of  Refuge.  Robert  J.  Kirkwood,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  twenty-four  managers, —  ten  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers:  Dr.  John 
J.  Graves,  George  S.  Brown,  G.  Morris  Bond,  Joshua  Levering,  John  R.  Kelso, 
Jr.,  G.  J.  Zimmerman,  Thomas  S.  Baer,  James  Hewes,  Thomas  J.  Shryock, 
Levi  Weinberger.  Ten  on  the  part  of  the  city:  William  S.  Rayner,  George  II. 
Steuart,  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  George  W.  Wood,  John  Q.  A.  Herring,  Charles  Poe, 
Joseph  Merrefield,  George  II.  C.  Neal,  William  J.  II.  Waiters,  John  E.  R. 
Crabbe.  Four  on  the  part  of  the  state:  John  T.  Morris,  Lewis  A.  IJirHy, 
Buchanan  Schley,  Dr.  Edmund  G.  Waters. 

BALTIMORE.  Female  House  of  Refuge.  William  K.  Bibb,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  thirty  directors, —  fifteen  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  all  of 
Baltimore:  Rev.  Franklin  Wilson,  president;  Thomas  W.  Brundige,  secretary; 
John  Curlett,  treasurer ;  William  A.  Wisong,  Walter  L.  Virtue,  Frank  Frick, 
Lewis  A.  Birely,  Francis  A.  Crook,  William  Hamilton,  Hiram  Woods,  .lesse 
Tyson,  Edward  0.  Ilinkley,  John  C.  Bridges,  T.  .1.  McGnire.  Five  on  the  part; 
of  the  city:  James  W.  Denny,  P.  Macauley  Birckhead,  William  T.  Heidler.  and 
two  vacancies.  Ten  on  the  part  of  the  state:  Ormond  Hammond,  John  Carroll 
Walsh,  J.  W.  Baughnmn,  Allen  B.  Davis,  J.  Clarence  Lane,  Caleb  W.  Green- 
field, George  Colton,  Leopold  Strouse,  Joseph  Merrefield,  Albert  Ritchie.  The 
directors  are  aided  by  a  board  of  nine  lady  managers. 

BALTIMORE.  Industrial  Home  Jor  Colored  Girls.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Whittemorc, 
superintendent.  Governed  by  eleven  managers:  (!-.  S.  Griffith,  president; 
Francis  I'.  Stevens,  secretary;  A.  II.  Greenfield,  treasurer:  Cyrus  Blackburn, 
Robert  A.  Taylor,  Joseph  Merrefield,  Charles  W.  Slagle,  Pierre  C.  Dugaii, 
George  W.  Lindsay,  .lohn  Morris,  M.D..  .1.  Sunnier  Parker.  This  board  is 
aided  by  a  visiting  committee  of  three  ladies. 

CARROLL.  St.  Mary' 3  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Brother  Dominic, 
superintendent. 

( 'iiKi.TKMi  \\\.  Smue  Of  Reformation  <m<l  lii*tnn-li»n  for  Colored  Children. 
Josiah  Wiiggner.  Governed  by  sixteen  managers, —  twelve  on  the  part  of 
the  subscribers:  John  R.  Cox,  G.  S.  (iritlith,  Ivhvard  Stabler,  Jr.,  T.  ErsUine 
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Carson,  Enoch  Pratt,  Alox.  I*.  Hill,  William  R.  Lincoln,  B.  Frank  Deford, 
Charles  Markell,  John  X.  Horn.  .1.  Harry  Lee,  X.-ithan  Diehl.  Two  on  the  part 
of  the  state:  R.  W.  Baldwin,  William  S.  Whiteley.  Two  on  the  part  of  the  city: 
Charles  T.  Boehm,  George  J.  Zimmerman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BAKXSTABLE.  House  of  Correction.  Isaiah  ('.  In  man,  master.  The  houses 
of  correction  in  this  state  are  county  institutions,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  of  each  of  the  counties.  The  state  com- 
missioners of  prisons  have  an  indirect  oversight  over  them. 

BOSTON.  House  of  Industry  and  House  of  Reformation.  (Deer  Island.) 
John  C.  Whiton,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the  board  of  directors  for  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  city  of  Boston :  Frederick  S.  Kisteen,  John  B.  Martin, 
Charles  P.  Parker,  John  B.  Santry,  P.  II.  Farren,  Jeremiah  II.  Mullane, 
Thomas  R.  Mathews.  John  F.  Callahan,  Edward  B.  Rankin,  Michael  T.  Dono- 
hoe,  all  of  Boston. 

BRIDGEWATER.  State  Workhouse.  H.  M.  Blackstone,  superintendent.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons:  Eustace  T.  Fitz,  Robert  C. 
Hooper,  lleman  W.  Chaplin,  Emma  F.  Gary,  Eliza  L.  Romans,  Warren  F. 
Spalding,  secretary. 

CHARLKSTOWN.  State  Prison.  Edward  J.  Russell,  warden.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioners  of  prisons,  as  above. 

COXCORD.  Reformatory.  Gardiner  Tufts,  superintendent.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  (P.  ().  Warnerville.) 

DEDIIAM.     House  oj  Correction.     A.  B.  Endicott,  master. 

EAST  CAMBRIDGE.     House  of  Correction.     John  M.  Fisk,  master. 

FITCHBURO.     House  of  Correction.     B.  D.  Devinnel,  master. 

GREENFIELD.     House  of  Correction.     X.  D.  Allen,  master. 

IPSWICH.     House  of  Correction.     Y.  G.  Ilurd,  master. 

LANCASTER.  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Brackett,  superin- 
tendent. Governed  by  seven  trustees:  M.  H.  Walker,  president,  Westboro; 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  secretary,  Boston:  H.  O.  Greeley,  Clinton;  Milo 
Hildreth,  Xorthboro;  J.  J.  O'Conner,  M.  D.,  Holyoke;  Charles  L.  Gardner, 
Palmer:  Mrs.  E.  G.  Evans,  Boston. 

LAWRENCE.     House  of  Correction.     H.  G.  Herrick,  Master. 

LAWRENCE.  Lawrence  Industrial  School.  R.  B.  Risk,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  five  directors:  H.  G.  Ilerrick,  chairman;  F.  E.  Clarke,  secretary; 
G.  E.  Hood,  S.  F.  Dawson,  R.  W.  Doyle. 

LOWELL.  House  of  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders. 
(City  Farm.)  Albert  Pindar,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the  mayor, 
ex-officio,  and  six  overseers:  Albion  J.  Dudley,  Freeman  Puffer,  James  G.  Elli- 
ott, Charles  R.  Varnum,  John  Xolan,  James  II.  Morrison. 

XANTUCKET.     House  of  Correction.     3.  S.  Oibbe,  master. 

NEW  BEDFORD.     House  of  Correction.    J.  A.  Hunt,  master. 

XORTHAMPTON.     House  of  Correction.     H.  M.  Potter,  master. 

PITTSFIKLD.     House  of  Correction.     Hiram  B.  Wellington,  master. 

PLYMOUTH.     House  of  Correction.     \.  K.  Harmon,  master. 

SALEM.     House  of  Correction.     Samuel  K.  Hathaway,  master. 

SALEM.  I'lunnntT  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys.  (Winter  Island.) 
Charles  A.  Johnson,  superintendent.  Governed  by  ten  trustees:  William  I. 
Bowditch,  president.  Boston;  Gilbert  L.  Streeter,  secretary  and  trea.-mvr, 
Salem;  James  B.  Curwen,  Samuel  P.  Andrews,  George  B.  Loring,  William  G. 
Webb,  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  James  Dugan,  Francis  Cox,  William  H.  Jelly,  all  of 
Salem. 

SHERBORN.  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  super- 
intendent. Under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  prisons.  (P.  O.  South 
Framingham. 

SOUTH  BOSTON.     Il<>n*<'  of  ('on-«-tion.     M.  V.  B.  Berry,  master. 

SI-RINGKIELD.     House  of  Correction.     Frank  II.  King,  master. 

WESTBORO.  Lyrnan  School  for  Boys.  II.  E.  Swan,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  the  same  board  as  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster. 
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WORCESTER.     House  of  Correction.     Robert  H.  Chamberlain,  master. 
WORCESTER.     Worcester  Truant  Reform  School.     Governed  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

ADRIAN.  State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.  Miss  Margaret  Scott,  superin- 
tendent. Governed  by  a  board  of  control  of  five  members:  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Cooley,  president,  Ann  Arbor;  William  Corbin,  treasurer,  Adrian;  Mrs.  Mary 
Mayo,  Battle  Creek;  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Kinney,  Port  Huron;  George  Spalding, 
Monroe. 

DETROIT.  House  of  Correction.  Joseph  Nicholson,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  four  inspectors:  Stephen  Baldwin,  W.  J.  Chitenden,  Albert  Ives,  Jr., 
F.  W.  Lichtenberg,  all  of  Detroit. 

IONIA.  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory.  E.  C.  Watkins, 
warden.  Governed  by  three  managers:  A.  H.  Piper,  president,  Detroit;  John 
Hefron,  Detroit;  Hampton  Rich.  Ionia. 

JACKSON.  State  Prison.  Hiram  F.  Hatch,  warden.  Governed  by  three 
inspectors:  Dwight  S.  Smith,  president,  Jackson;  Wm.  A.  Woodard,  Jr., 
Owosso;  William  Chamberlain,  Three  Oaks. 

LANSING.  State  Reform  School.  C.  A.  Gower,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  a  board  of  control,  of  three  members:  H.  B.  Rowlson,  president,  Hillsdale; 
William  Ball,  secretary,  Hamburg;  William  Donovan,  treasurer,  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  Minneapolis  Workhouse.  Mathias  Gross,  superintendent. 
Under  the  control  of  the  city  council. 

STILLWATER.  State  Prison.  H.  G.  Stordock,  warden.  Governed  by  three 
inspectors:  A.  K.  Doe,  chairman,  Stillwater;  J.  F.  Norrish,  Hastings;  Edwin 
Dunn,  Eyota. 

ST.  CLOUD.     Reformatory.     (In  process  of  construction.^ 

ST.  PAUL.  St.  Paul  Workhouse..  John  Fitzgerald,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  five  directors,  all  of  St.  Paul:  George  W.  Lamson,  president;  Mark 
Costello,  Lewis  Engels,  C.  J.  Monfort,  C.  II.  Petsch. 

ST.  PAUL.  State  Reform  School.  3.  W.  Brown,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  four  managers:  D.  W.  Ingersoll,  president,  St.  Paul;  C.  H.  Pettit,  vice- 
president,  Minneapolis;  W.  P.  Murray,  St.  Paul;  F.  A.  Husher,  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

JACKSON.    State  Penitentiary.    W.  L.  Doss,  superintendent.    Tinder  a  board 
of  control  of  three  members:  J.  C.  Kyle,  Sardis;  J.  F.  Sessions,  Brookhaven; 
Walter  McLaurin,  Vicksburg. 
VICKSBURG.     Workhouse. 

MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON  CITY.  State  Penitentiary.  Darwin  W.  Marmaduke,  warden. 
Governed  by  three  inspectors,  ex-officio;  namely,  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and 
attorney-general  of  the  state. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Workhouse.  Thomas  Phelan,  Superintendent.  Governed 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council. 

ST.  Louis.  Workhouse.  William  Kunz,  superintendent.  Under  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  public  improvements:  Henry  Flad,  John  W.  Turner,  M.  J. 
Murphy,  Richard  Klemin,  M.  L.  llolmim,  K.  !•].  .Me Math,  all  of  St.  Louis. 

ST.  Louis.  House  of  Refuge.  John  D.  Schaffer,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  five  managers :  David  1!.  Mayer,  president  <',r-/itji<ji<>:  Kwing  Hill,  vice-presi- 
dent; James  E.  Cowan,  secretary;  Alex.  J.  Mullen,  Alexander  Euston. 

MONTANA. 

DEER  LODGE.  United,  States  Penifi'n/itiri/.  R.  S.  Kelly,  I'.  S.  Marshal 
and  warden.  Under  the  Department  of  Just  irr. 

NEBRASKA. 

KEARNEY.  State  Industrial  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders.  John  T.  Malla- 
lieu,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the  Imard  of  public  lands  and  buildings, 
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•which,  by  a  provision  of  the  state  constitution,  consists  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  lauds  and  buildings,  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney- 
genertl. 

LINCOLN.  Penitentiary.  (P.  O.  address,  Hyersville.)  R.  W.  livers,  warden. 
Governed  by  the  board  of  public  lands  and  buildings.  The  penitent  iary,  grounds, 
and  labor  of  the  convicts,  were  leased,  September  22,  1877,  to  \V.  II.  I'>.  Stout, 
who  afterward  assigned  the  lease  to  C.  W.  Mosher;  and  this  lease  has  been 
extended,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  October  1,  1889. 

NEVADA. 

CARSON  CITY.  State  Prison.  Frank  Bell,  warden,  who  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  legislature. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD.  State  Prison.  George  W.  Colbath,  warden,  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  governor  and  council.  The  council  consists  of  five  coun- 
sellors, elected  biennially  by  the  people,  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive 
part  of  government. 

MANCHESTER.  State  Reform  School.  John  C.  Ray,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  seven  trustees:  Oliver  Pilsbury.  president,  Concord;  Daniel  Clark, 
secretary,  Manchester;  D.  W.  Johnson,  Claremont;  J.  W.  Peppard,  Rumney; 

D.  W.  Bill,  Gilsum;  J.  C.  Linehan,  Penacook. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

CALDWELL.  Essex  County  Penitentiary.  Thomas  T.  Spear,  keeper.  Gov- 
erned by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county.  (In  the  revision  of  the 
statutes,  1877,  the  county  penitentiaries  of  Essex  and  Hudson  are  called  work- 
houses.) 

JAMESBURG.  State  Reform  School.  Ira  Otterson,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  six  trustees :  Nathaniel  S.  Rue,  president,  Cream  Ridge ;  Patrick  Far- 
relly,  secretary,  Morristown;  Franklin  Murphy,  treasurer,  Newark;  Richard 
Donnelly,  Trenton  ;  T.  T.  Price,  M.  D.,  Tuckerton;  P.  Hampton  Wyckoff,  New 
Brunswick. 

SXAKE  HILL.  Hudson  County  Penitentiary.  M.  Grimes,  keeper.  Governed 
by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county. 

TRENTON.  State  Prison.  John  H.  Patterson,  keeper.  Governed  by  a  board 
of  five  inspectors,  composed  of  the  treasurer,  John  J.  Toffey,  and  comptroller, 

E.  T.  Anderson,  of  the  state,  ex-officio,  and  of  three  persons  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature:   David  Cartwright,    Newark;    Caleb  C.  Pancoast,  Woodbury;   George 
Wright,  Rahway.    This  prison  has  a  special  officer,  entitled  a  supervisor,  Henry 
L.  Butler,  appointed  by  the  governor,  chancellor,  chief  justice,  and  attorney- 
general  ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  and  prescribe  the  work  and  employment  of 
the  prisoners. 

TRENTON.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Miss  Juliet  B.  Wilder,  matron. 
Governed  by  six  trustees:  Rodolphus  Bingham,  president,  Camden;  Samuel  L. 
Baily,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Trenton;  Aaron  Carter.  Newark;  Jeremiah 
O'Rourke,  Newark;  George  C.  Maddock,  Keyport;  Edward  H.  Stokes,  Trenton. 
The  trustees  are  authorized  to  associate  with  themselves  six  lady  managers:  Miss 
Mary  S.  Atterbury,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baily.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Forst,  and  Letitia  E. 
Cook,  all  of  Trenton;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Webb,  Elizabeth;  Mrs.  Rebecca  E.  Colson, 
Woodbury. 

VERONA.  Newark  City  Home.  C.  M.  Harrison,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  seven  trustees :  Joseph  E.  Hayncs.  Mayor  of  Newark,  president;  Augustus 
Duscnberry,  treasurer:  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  John  B.  Richmond.  M.I)..  Elvin  \V. 
Crane,  Edward  J.  Ill,  M.D.,  Arth  Ziph,  all  of  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
SANTA  F£.     Territorial  Penitentiary.    Thomas  P.  Gable,  warden. 

NEW   YORK. 

ALBANY.  County  Penitentiary.  John  Me  10 wan,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  three  commissioners:  John  Battersby,  county  treasurer.  Albany:  Hugh 
Reilly,  district  attorney.  Albany;  John  Kiley,  West  Troy. 
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AUBURN.  State  Prison.  Charles  F.  Durston,  agent  and  warden.  The  state 
prisons  of  New  York  arc  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons, 
Austin  Lathrop,  Corning. 

BROOKLYN.  Kings  County  Penitentiary.  John  Green,  warden.  Governed 
by  the  county  commissioners  of  charity  and  correction:  William  II.  Ray,  pres- 
ident; Thomas  W.  Hynes,  treasurer;  B.  Frank  Gott. 

BROOKLYN.  Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  P.  II.  Corrigan,  super- 
intendent. Governed  by  the  common  council. 

BUFFALO.  Erie  County  Penitentiary.  A.  N.  Stickney,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  six  managers:  Jacob  Wurst,  Holland;  J.  H.  Mclntyre,  Brant;  W. 
F.  Fisher,  Buffalo;  C.  X.  Brayton,  South  Wales;  Albert  White, 'Buffalo ;  R,  K. 
Smither,  Buffalo. 

DANNEMORA.  (Clinton  county.)  State  Prison.  Isaiah  Fuller,  agent  and 
warden. 

ELMIRA.  State  Reformatory.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  five  managers:  William  C.  Wey,  M.  D.,  president;  James  B.  Rathbone,  sec- 
retarv;  M.  H.  Arnot,  W.  H.  Peters,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  all  of  Elmira. 

NEW  YORK.  (Blackwell's  Island).  Penitentiary.  Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  war- 
den. Governed  by  the  commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correction:  Charles 
K  Simons,  M.  D.,  president;  Henry  II.  Porter,  Thomas  8.  Brennan. 

NEW  YORK.  (Blackwell's  Island.)  Workhouse.  W.  R.  Stocking,  superin- 
tendent. Under  the  same  board  as  the  penitentiary. 

NKW  YORK.  (Randall's  Island).  House  of  Refuge.  Israel  C.  Jones,  super- 
intendent. Governed  by  twenty-nine  managers:  John  A.  Weeks,  president; 
John  W.  C.  Leveridge,  vice-president;  Henry  A.  Cram,  vice-president;  Henry 
Dudley,  treasurer;  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  recording  secretary;  Frederick  W. 
Downer,  corresponding  secretary;  Andrew  Warner,  Horace  W.  Robbing,  Hen- 
derson Moore,  William  L.  Andrews,  William  A.  Duer,  Benjamin  C.  Wetmore, 
D.  Jackson  Steward,  Octavius  A.  White,  M.D.,  Frederick  Kuhne,  Jacob  Miller, 
Edward  M.  Townsend,  John  J.  Townsend,  Benjamin  B.  Atterbury,  William  M. 
Pritchard,  Francis  C.  Moore,  Peter  Olney,  Richard  L.  Larremore,  J.  Coleman 
Drayton,  James  H.  Fay,  all  of  New  York  city;  Alexander  E.  Orr,  J.  S.  T. 
Stranahan,  Brooklyn;  Robert  L.  Banks,  Albany;  Robert  Kelly,  Yonkers. 

ROCHESTER.  Monroe  County  Penitentiary.  A.  McWhorter,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  four  inspectors:  W.  H.  Denniston,  Parma;  F.  M.  Bottum,  Roches- 
ter; Leonard  Burritt,  Spencerport;  F.  M.  Jones,  Webster. 

ROCHESTER.  State  Industrial  School.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  fifteen  managers:  William  Purcell,  president  :  William  C.  Rowley. 
secretary  and  treasurer;  D.  W.  Powers,  Emory  B.  Chase,  Ira  L.  Otis,  Valentino 
F.  Whitmore,  D.  D.  S.  Brown,  J.  Miller  Kelly,  Fred.  Cook,  Louis  Ernst,  Isaac 
Gibbard,  Thomas  Raines,  A.  M.  Semple,  Jonas  Jones. 

SYRACUSE.  Onondaga  County  Pfttiti-ntinri/.  Irving  C.  Terry,  superinten- 
dent. Governed  by  three  inspectors:  John  T.  Skinner,  Baldwinsville;  Anthony 
S.  Webb,  Amos  Padghuin,  Syracuse. 

WKST  I-'AK.MS.  Catholic  i'mfi-cfori/.  Brother  Leontilie.  rector  of  the  male 
department;  Sister  M.  Celestia,  directress  of  the  female  department.  Governed 
by  twenty-four  managers:  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  president;  .lames  K  Floyd,  and 
Jeremiah  Devlin,  vice-presidents;  Richard  H.  Clarke,  secretary;  Kugene  Kelly, 
treasurer;  .l<>lm  O'Hrien,  liarnard  Amend,  .lames  Lynch,  John  E.  Devlin, 
Bryan  Lawrence.  Denis  (thiinn,  Stephen  Philbin,  Joseph  K.  Carrigan,  (ieorgo 
B.  Rol)inson,  Michael  P.  Breslin,  John  J.  Rodrigue,  Frederick  \\'.  Floyd, 
Francis  Higgins,  John  Burke,  James  A.  G.  Beales,  Lmdley  II.  Chapin,  Robert 
J.  Hoguet.  Morgan  J.  OT.rian,  F.  Duncan  Harris;  also  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  t'.r-ojjii-io. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALKIOH.  State  Pi'/iif,  ,i/>u,-i/.  William  J.  Hicks,  architect  and  warden. 
Governed  by  nine  directors:  Iv  1!.  Stamps,  president,  Raleigh;  Henry  R. 
Bryan,  Newbern;  A.  D.  Brown,  Wilmington;  C.  M.  Cooke,  Louisburg;  J.  W. 
Cooper,  Murphy;  F.  L.  Reid,  Raleigh:  Walter  L.  Steele.  Rnckingham:  L.  M. 
Scott,  Greensboro;  W.  C.  Fields,  Sparta.  More  than  half  the  prisoners  are 
employed  outside  the  walls,  in  railroad  construction. 
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OHIO. 

CINCINNATI.  Workhouiw.  James  T.  Quinton,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  five  directors:  Samuel  W.  Frost,  president;  Howard  Douglass,  Daniel  Weber, 
Charles  U.  Wing,  Louis  Werner. 

CINCINNATI.  House  of  Refuge.  Henry  Oliver,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  nine  directors;  R.  A.  I  [olden,  president ;  11.  Thane  Miller,  John  Webb,  Jr., 
David  linker,  James  Allison,  A.  B.  Champion,  James  Dalton,  Thomas  Gilpin, 
Henry  Behrens,  all  of  Cincinnati. 

CLEVELAND.  Workhouse  and  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction.  W.  D. 
Patterson,  superintendent.  Governed  by  five  directors:  Robert  E.  Mix,  F.  F. 
Pelton,  A.  McAllister,  A.  T.  Van  Tassel,  A.  P.  Winslow,  all  of  Cleveland. 

COLUMBUS.  Penitentiary.  E.  G.  Coffin,  warden.  Governed  by  five  man- 
ji.uvr<:  J.  J.  Johnson,  president.  New  Lexington;  Isaac  D.  Smead,  Toledo; 
Tliiuii.-is  S.  Murphy,  Zanesville;  R.  M.  Round,  Columbus;  W.  R.  Phipps,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

DAYTON.  Workhouse.  D.  C.  Taft,  superintendent.  Governed  by  five 
directors :  Robert  Craig,  president;  Peter  Weidner,  vice-president;  Lafayette 
McMillan,  L.  J.  Judson,  John  F.  Ditzel. 

LANCASTER.  Boys1  Indus/rial  School.  Charles  Douglas,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  five  trustees:  John  G.  Reeves,  president,  Lancaster;  W.  W. 
Luckey,  secretary,  Baltimore;  J.  K.  Rukenbrod,  Salem;  J.  D.  Brown,  Athens; 
William  Beattey,  Toledo. 

MANSFIELD.     Intermediate  Penitentiary.     (In  process  of  erection.) 

TOLEDO.  Workhouse.  Lucius  Brown,  superintendent.  Governed  by  five 
directors:  Charles  P.  Griffin,  J.  J.  Jacobi,  F.  T.  Lane,  A.  F.  Wendt,  P.  H. 
Dowling. 

OREGON. 

SALEM.  Penitentiary.  Robert  Clow,  superintendent;  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  governor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY.  Western  Penitentiary.  Edward  S.  Wright,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  five  inspectors:  George  A.  Kelley,  president,  Pittsburg;  James  R. 
Reed,  secretary,  Pittsburg;  James  McCutcheon,  treasurer,  Allegheny;  William 
F.  Trimble,  Allegheny;  John  S.  Slagle,  Pittsburg. 

EASTON.  Northampton  County  Prison.  George  0.  Walton,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  five  inspectors:  George  Walton,  president,  Beetztown;  T.  A.  Hay, 
secretary,  Easton;  Jos.  F.  Crater,  Easton;  Enoch  Frutchey,  Portland;  Theo. 
H.  Howell,  Siegfried  Bridge. 

HOBOKEN.  Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Henry  Warner,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  five  managers:  C.  C'.  Hax,  president;  C.  G.  Donnell,  secretary; 
W.  A.  Magee,  treasurer;  Addison  Lysle,  William  Hill.  (Telegraph,  express,  and 
railroad  station,  Claremont,  W.  P.  R.  R.) 

HUNTINGDON.     Industrial  Reformatory.     (In  process  of  erection.) 

LANCASTER.  Lancaster  County  Prison.  Jacob  S.  Smith,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  six  inspectors:  Calvin  Carter,  president,  Christiana;  J.  W.  Nissley, 
Mt.  Joy;  David  Martin,  Martindale;  Isaac  L.  Bear,  Neffsville;  Milton  Ely, 
Paradise;  Samuel  Eshliman,  Pennville. 

MEDIA.  Delaware  County  Prison.  J.  Morgan  Baker,  warden.  Governed 
by  five  inspectors:  George  Broomal,  president;  William  E.  Williamson,  secre- 
tary; Milton  Lewis,  H.  Clay  Marshall,  all  of  Media;  John  McMullen,  Chester 
City. 

MORGANZA.  Pennsylvania  Reform  School.  J.  A.  Quay.  Governed  by  six- 
teen managers:  Thomas  Wightman,  president,  Pittsburg;  Rev.  James  Allison, 
vice-president,  Pittsburg;  Morrison  Foster,  secretary,  Allegheny;  A.  F.  Keat- 
ing, treasurer,  Pittsburg;  Isidore  Coblens,  J.  A.  Goulden,  W.  B.  Lupton,  John 
N.  Neeb,  J.  C.  0' Donnell,  J.  II.  White,  Pittsburg;  James  McClelland,  J.  B. 
McBride,  Canonsburg;  Dr.  Thomas  McKennan,  George  W.  Miller,  Washing- 
ton; Harmon  H.  Rainey,  James  M.  Thomas,  Thomas  P.  O.,  Washington 
county. 
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NORRISTOWX.  Montgomery  County  Prison.  George  Schall,  warden,  (iov- 
erncd  by  six  inspectors;  John  Slingluff,  president;  James  Tracy,  B.  F.  Solly. 
E.  A.  Kite,  David  Schall,  Isaac  W.  Smith. 

PHILADELPHIA.  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  warden. 
Governed  by  five  inspectors :  Richard  Vaux,  president :  J.  William  White,  M.D.. 
secretary;  John  M.  Maris,  treasurer;  C.  Stuart  Patterson,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  all  of 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA.  House  of  Correction,  Employment,  and  Reformation. 
(Holmesburg.)  E.  A.  Merrier,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the  department 
of  charities  and  correction  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia:  J.  W.  White, 
M.D.,  president:  Robert  Laughlin,  .Tames  Stewart,  Richard  C.  McMurtrie, 
Richard  A.  C.  Seernan,  M.D.,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA.  County  Prison.  Howard  Perkins,  superintendent.  Governed 
by  eleven  inspectors,  all  cf  Philadelphia:  Caspar  Wister,  M.D..  president;  Ed- 
mund Smith,  secretary;  Charles  Hill,  treasurer;  Robert  R.  Corson,  Emlen 
Hutchinson,  Joseph  D.'Potts,  William  M.  Reilly,  Edward  Robins,  Seth  B.  Stitt, 
Henry  1).  Welsh,  John  Price  Wetherill. 

PHILADELPHIA.  House  of  Refuge.  J.  Hood  Laverty,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  thirty-one  managers:  Frederick  Collins,  president;  George  M.  Trout- 
mau,  James  V.  Watson,  vice-presidents;  Alfred  M.  Collins,  secretary;  Henry 
Perkins,  treasurer;  Caspar  Wister,  M.D.,  Charles  E.  Haven,  Samuel  R".  Shipley, 
George  L.  Buzby,  Benjamin  B.  Comegys.  Thomas  A.  Robinson,  Crawford  Arnold, 
William  II.  Vodges,  William  C.  Smyth.  William  II.  Lamed,  Benjamin  R.  Smith, 
James  Dougherty,  Amos  Bonsall,  Francis  W.  Lewis,  M.D.,  George  Watson, 
Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  Richard  Lewis,  Charles  Richardson,  Evan  Morris,  Henry 
Cope,  D.  H.  Agnew,  M.D.,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  N.  Dubois  Miller,  John  C. 
Kelly,  John  II.  Watt,  all  of  Philadelphia;  Samuel  H.  Reynolds,  Lancaster. 

PITTSBURG.  Allegheny  County  Prison.  John  B.  Berlin,  warden.  Governed 
by  thirteen  inspectors,  consisting  of  six  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas, 
the  county  sheriff,  the  county  comptroller,  three  county  commissioners,  the- 
mayor  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  mayor  of  Allegheny.  The  names  of  the  insj>ectors 
are  as  follows:  E.  II.  Stowe,  J.  W.  F.  White,  Sewickley;  F.  H.  Collier,  Sharps- 
burg;  Jacob  F.  Slagle,  Thomas  Ewing,  Christopher  Magee,  Pittsburg;  A.  Alex. 
K.  .McCandless,  Pittsburg;  Josiah  Speer,  Elizabeth;  G.  Y.  McKee,  Oakdale 
Station;  R.  E.  Mercer,  Daniel  McWilliams,  William  McCallin,  Pittsburg;  R.  T. 
Pearson,  Allegheny. 

POTTSVILLE.  Schuylk ill  County  Prison.  John  J.  Toole,  warden.  Governed 
by  three  commissioners:  Samuel  G.  DeTurk,  James  J.  Bowes,  George  D.  Meyer, 
all  of  Pottsville. 

READING.  Berks  County  Prison.  A.  M.  Wenrich,  warden.  Governed  by 
nine  inspectors:  William  H.  Seitzinger,  president:  Franklin  II.  Brintzehof, 
secretary;  John  Obold,  Henry  Riegen,  Joseph  B.  Clemmer,  Daniel  D.  Ilinter- 
leitner,  William  H.  Wetherhold,  Levi  M.  Neischwender,  Wilson  Schweitzer. 

SUNBURY.  Northumberland  County  Prison.  Frank  M.  Moore,  warden. 
Governed  by  three  inspectors:  Adam  M.  Snyder,  Sunhury;  Charles  Xewhard, 
Milton;  Daniel  Kauffman,  Asherton. 

WEST  CHESTER.  Chester  County  Prison.  William  Wells,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  five  inspectors,  all  of  West  Chester:  William  T.  Marshall,  president; 
Joseph  F.  Hill,  secretary  ;  Addison  May,  George  Kerr,  Washington  Hagerty. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

CRANSTON.  (P.  0.,  Howard.)  All  of  the  state  institutions  are  under  the 
control  of  the  stale  hoard  of  charities  and  correction:  James  M.  IVndleton, 
chairman,  Westerly;  Samuel  II.  Cross,  secretary,  Westerly;  Alfred  B.  Chadsey, 
Wickford;  Lewis  B.  Smith,  Nayatt;  Thomas  Coggeshall,  Newport;  Stephen  R. 
Wheeden,  William  S.  Hayward,  Charles  H.  Peckhain,  all  of  Providence;  Henry 
L.  Greene,  Riverpoint.  Mr.  James  H.  Eastman  is  general  superintendent  of  the- 
state  institutions,  in  Cranston.  The  names  and  titles  of  the  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  are : 

State  Pri.-in/i.     Nelson  Viall,  warden. 

Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  Richmond  J.  Stone,  deputy  superin- 
tendent. 
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Sockanosset  School  for  Boys.     Franklin  H.  Nibecker,  superintendent. 
Oaklaum  School  for  (iirlx.     Mrs.  It.  S.  Butterworth,  superintendent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA.  State  Penitentiary.  T.  J.  Lipscorab,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  five  directors:  Norton  W.  Brooker,  chairman,  Ridge  Spring;  John  G. 
(Milliard,  Williston;  C.  W.  McPadden,  Landsford;  T.  O.  Sanders,  Sanders; 
A.  A.  Sarratl.  Skull  Shoals.  The  governor  of  the  state  is  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  board. 

TENNESSEE. 

XASIIVII  I.K.  Siutr  Penitentiary.  The  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  and 
treasurer,  arc  i.r-officio  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary.  The  superintendent,  T. 
C.  Cain,  (who  is  appointed  by  the  governor,)  has  general  charge  of  the  peniten- 
t  iary  and  of  the  branch  prisons.  A.  J.  Hooper  is  warden  of  the  main  prison,  at 
Xiishville.  There  are  branch  prisons  at  Tracy  City,  Innian.  Cold  Creek,  and 
possibly  at  other  points,  which  are  under  assistant  wardens. 

NASHVILLE.      Workhouse.     James  M.  Hinton,  steward. 

TEXAS. 

GALVESTON.  Reformatory.  In  process  of  erection,  under  the  direction 
of  three  trustees:  W.  M.  Mathias,  E.  0.  McDowell,  Fergus  Kyle;  architect,  E. 
Northcraft. 

IIi:xTs\  ILLE.     Penitentiary.     Ben.  E.  McCulloch,  assistant  superintendent. 

RUSK.     Penitentiary.     William  Neal  Rainey,  assistant  superintendent. 

Both  of  the  penitentiaries  named  are  governed  by  a  single  board  of  three 
commissioners:  Walter  1  ipps,  Austin;  C.  C.  Dibrell,  G.  Crow;  secretary,  J.  T. 
Dickinson,  Austin.  Thomas  J.  Goree,  Huntsville,  is  superintendent  of  peni- 
tentiaries, and  W.  G.  Parrish,  Huntsville,  is  financial  agent  of  penitentiaries. 
There  are  also  two  inspectors  of  convict  camps,  W.  W.  Merritt,  McKinney;  T. 
M.  Bowers,  Texarkana. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  United  States  Penitentiary.  F.  H.  Dyer,  U.  S.  Marshal 
and  warden. 

VERMONT. 

RUTLAND.  House  of  Correction.  George  N.  Eayres,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  three  directors:  W.  H.  Bingham,  Stowe;  J.  W.  Cramton,  Rutland;  J. 
C.  Parker,  Quechee. 

VERGENNES.  Reform  School.  E.  T.  Healey,  superintendent.  Governed  by 
three  trustees:  E.  J.  Ormsbee,  Henry  R.  Start,"  Julius  N.  North. 

\VIXDSOR.  Stale  Prison.  E.  W.  Oakes,  superintendent.  Governed  by  the 
same  board  as  the  house  of  correction,  of  which  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  also  members  ex-officio. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND.  Penitentiary.  W.  W.  Moses,  superintendent.  Governed  by 
three  directors:  John  R.  Cooke,  president;  W.  D.  Chesterman,  F.  W.  Charn- 
berlaine. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

McNEiLL's  ISLAND.  United  States  Penitentiary.  T.  J.  Hamilton,  U.  S. 
Marshal  and  warden.  Under  the  Department  of  Justice. 

WALLA  WALLA.  Territorial  Penitentiary.  J.  G.  Justice,  warden.  Gov- 
erned by  three  commissioners:  F.  J.  Parker,  J.  L.  Sharpsteine,  J.  D.  Edmiston. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

MOUNDSVILLE.  Penitentiary.  Edward  Robertson,  superintendent.  Gov- 
erned by  five  directors:  H.  R.  Howard,  president.  Point  Pleasant;  John  M. 
Collins,  Charleston;  B.  W.  Price,  Mounusville;  James  H.  Marcum,  Hunting- 
ton;  Michael  Reilly,  Wheeling. 
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WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE.  House  of  Correction.  M.  J.  McLaughlin,  inspector.  Gov- 
erned by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Milwaukee  county. 

MILWAUKEE.  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Miss  Harriet  C.  Hunt,  super- 
intendent. Governed  by  a  very  large  board  of  ladies,  scattered  over  the  state. 
The  executive  committee  contains  eleven  members,  all  of  Milwaukee:  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Aikens,  Mrs.  William  P.  Lynde,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Oandee,  Miss  Christine  Doig, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Vedder,  Mrs.  W.  Danforth,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Russell,  Mrs.  Willard  Mer- 
rill, Mrs.  G.  S.  Swallow,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Imbusch,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Roundy. 

WAUKESHA.  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  W.  U.  Sleep,  superintendent. 
Governed  by  the  state  board  of  supervision  of  public  institutions;  Charles  Luling, 
president,  Manitowoc;  James  Bintliff,  Darlington;  Lewis  A.  Proctor,  Milwau- 
kee; Charles  D.  Parker,  River  Falls;  Nicholas  Smith,  Janesville. 

WAUPUN.  State  Prison.  George  W.  Carter,  warden.  Governed  by  the 
state  board  of  supervision,  as  above. 

WYOMING. 

LARAMIE  CITY.  United  States  Penitentiary.  T.  J.  Carr,  U.  S.  Marshal 
and  warden.  Under  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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